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Theme 


Modem  defence  systems  must  have  a  comprehensive  surveillance  capability.  A  key  component  of  a  surveillance  system  is  the 
ability  to  detect  and  to  locate  radio  signals.  Requirements  are  both  for  global  surveillance  and  for  local  areas  in  situations  of 
rapid  deployment  of  forces.  The  entire  radio  spectrum  is  of  mteresf.  long  wave  radio  waves  are  used  for  strategic 
communications;  the  HF  band  remains  one  of  the  imponant  frequency  regions  used  by  large  and  small  counines  for  global  and 
regional  communications;  the  frequency  range  above  50  MHz  through  to  the  millimetre  wave  region  is  extensively  used  for  both 
communications  and  surveillance  purposes.  Effects  of  the  propagation  medium  play  an  important  role  m  applying  location 
techniques.  For  HF  frequencies  and  below,  the  primary  medium  is  the  ionosphere;  for  higher  frequencies  imponant 
environmental  effects  are  due  to  atmosphenc  refraction.  In  the  entire  radio  band  both  natural  and  man-made  noise  (including 
jamming)  often  play  an  important  role  in  direction  finding  and  location  applications. 

Radiolocation  techniques  are  concerned  with  the  angle  of  arrival  of  a  signal  and  location  of  an  emitter.  This  can  be  done  from  a 
single  site  (fixed  or  mobile,  including  satellites)  or  a  network  of  stations.  Some  of  the  techniques  which  have  been  successfully 
used  are  angle  of  arrival,  time  difference  of  arrival  and  doppler  direction  of  arrival  measurements.  The  next  generation 
radiolocation  systems  will  have  to  use  smaller  antenna  arrays,  be  more  mobile,  provide  more  accurate  .solutions  in  real  time,  be 
able  to  fuse  data,  from  various  systems,  automatically  account  for  the  propagation  environment  in  a  manner  transparent  to  the 
user,  and  will  use  expert  systems  to  interpret  the  data  and  communicate  with  the  user. 

Topics  Covered 

—  General  aspects;  Propagation  in  the  frequenev  bands  of  interest;  sensing  of  the  medium. 

—  Pnnciples  of  direction  finding  and  location:  Single  sensor  techniques,  including  antenna  arrays;  multi -sensor  techniques; 
jamming  aspects. 

—  Impact  of  propagation  on  direction  finding  and  location;  Long  waves.  HF;  VHF;  L’HF  and  above. 

—  Future  requirements. 
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Les  systemes  de  defense  modernes  doivent  etre  dotes  de  fonctions  de  surveillance  tres  completes,  L'un  des  elements  cle  d'un 
systeme  de  surveillance  est  la  capacite  de  detecter  et  de  localiser  les  signaux  radio.  Les  cahiers  des  charges  de  tels  equipements 
couvrent  non  seulement  la  surveillance  globale  mais  ausst  les  zones  locales  en  situation  de  deploiement  rapide  des  forces,  Tout  le 
spectre  radio  est  conceme:  les  grandes  ondes  servent  aux  telecommunications  strategiques;  la  bande  HF  reste  l'un  des  domaines 
de  frequences  le  plus  utilise  dans  tous  les  pays  du  monde  pour  les  telecommunications  globaies  et  regionales:  la  gamme  de 
frequences  allant  de  50  MHz  jusqu'au  domaine  miUimetrique  est  largement  utilisee  pour  les  telecommunications  et  la 
surveillance. 

Les  effets  du  milieu  de  propagation  jouent  un  role  important  dans  I'application  des  techniques  de  radiolocalisation.  Pour  la 
haute  frequence  et  les  frequences  inferieures  I’ionosphere  est  le  milieu  principal;  aux  frequences  superieures  des  effets 
environnementaux  importants  sont  occasionnes  par  la  refraction  atmospherique.  Sur  toutc  la  bande  de  frequences  radio,  ie 
bruit,  aussi  bien  naturel  qu’artificiel.  joue  souvent  un  role  important  dans  les  applications  de  goniometrie  et  de  localisation. 

Les  techniques  de  radiolocalisation  reposent  sur  Tangle  d’arrivee  du  signal  et  la  localisation  de  Temetteur.  Ces  operations 
peuvent  etre  effectuees  soit  a  partir  d'un  site  unique  (fixe  ou  mobile  et  meme  orbital)  son  a  pantr  d'un  reseau  de  stations.  Parmi 
les  techniques  qui  ont  ete  mises  en  oeuvre  avec  succes  on  peut  citer  la  mesure  de  Tangle  d'arrivee.  le  calcul  de  la  difference  du 
temps  d'arrivee  et  la  determination  de  la  direction  Doppler  d'arrivee  des  signaux.  Les  systeme.s  de  radioiocalisation  de  la 
prochaine  generation  devront  pouvoir  employer  des  antennes  reseau  plus  compactes  avec  une  plus  grande  mobilite.  foumir  des 
solutions  plus  adequates,  tusionnci  dcs  donnees  provenant  de  differents  systemes.  et  tenir  compte  du  nulieu  de  propagation  de 
fagon  automatique  et  transparente  pour  Tutilisateur.  Ils  feront  appel  a  dcs  sy'feme,'  '■xperts  pour  Tanalyse  des  donnees  et  !e 
dialogue  avec  Tutilisateur. 

Sujets  Traites 

—  Generalites:  Propagation  dans  les  bandes  de  frequence  in*»ress!inrps,  leicdection  du  milieu. 

—  Les  principes  de  la  goniometrie  et  de  la  radioiocalisation;  Techniques  a  un  seui  capteur.  y  compris  les  antennes  reseau; 
techniques  multi-capteurs;  aspects  brouiltage. 

—  L'impact  de  la  propagation  sur  la  goniometrie  et  la  teledetection:  Les  grandes  ondes;  HF;  VHF;  UHF  et  au-dela. 

—  Les  besoins  futurs. 
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Preface 


The  "Radio  Location  Techniques"  symposium  is  an  excellent  example  of  AGARD'"  unique  role  and  capability.  Since  the  topic  is 
primanly  of  interest  in  military  applications  and  includes  sensime  areas,  jt  ivould  be  difficult  to  handle  in  an  untcstneied  forum. 
The  subject  matter  includes  complex  propagation  scenanos.  novel  signal  processing  techniques,  sophisticated  hardware,  and 
extensive  measurement  programs.  A  good  interaction  between  university,  industry  and  both  civilian  and  military  members  of 
defence  establishments  is  necessary  to  address  the  interdisciplinary  aspects  of  the  subject  matter,  AGARD  is  m  the  unioiie 
position  *o  facilitate  such  .’n  interaction  and  has  demonstrated  it  again  with  this  highly  successful  symposium. 

The  symposium  was  held  in  London,  U.K.  from  Isl— 4th  June  1992  and  included  seven  sessions.  Two  sessions  addressed 
propagation  aspects,  one  radio  location  techniques,  two  radiolocation  measurements  and  systems  and  one  signal  priKcssing 
aspects.  One  session  was  classified  and  the  proceedings  will  be  published  in  a  separaic  classified  volume.  All  together.  39  papers 
were  presented  during  the  symposium. 

Gratefully  acknowledged  are  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Technical  Programme  Committee  —  Professor  Gouielard. 
Professor  Jones,  Dr  JGemm,  Dr  Rother.  Profes.sor  Tacconi.  Professor  Toker  and  Dr  Yavuz,  In  addition  to  members  of  the 
Technical  Programme  Committee.  Dr  Norbury  and  Professor  Ych  served  as  session  Chairs. 

Appreciation  is  furthermore  expressed  to  the  AGARD  staff  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Canglia  and  to  .Mr  Jcan-Philippe 
Prouteau  for  the  excellent  planning  and  orgamzation.  V'ery  special  thanks  m>  to  the  local  hosts.  Mrs  S  Martin.  Dr  P  Cannon  and 
Dr  K.  Craig  provided  a  memorable  setting  and  superb  arrangements  which  resulted  in  an  e.xcellent  symposium. 


J.H.  Richter  and  R.B.  Rose 
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lateral  deviation  of  vlf  radio  waves  due  to 

DIFFRACTION  AND  SCATTERING  FROM  COAST-LINKS, 

MOUNTAIN  RANGES  AND  POLAR  ICE  CAPS 

Dames  R.  Wait 
Consultant 
2210  East  Waverly 
Tucson  Arizona 
85719  38A8  USA 

. UMMARY * 

This  paper  deals  with  a  physical  theory  of  radio  wave  propagation  in  the  earth- 
ionosphere  waveguide  when  allowance  is  made  for  lateral  non-uniformities  in  the  lower 
Poundary.  A  combined  hybrid  ray  and  mode  analysis  is  adopted  which  reduces  to  the  now 
conventional  formulation  when  the  lower  boundary  is  uniform.  For  obvious  reasons,  the 
mathematical  details  will  not  be  presented  but  the  ootical  interpretation  is  given 
and  the  physical  concepts  illustrated  in  a  hopefully  meaningful  fashion.  A  case  of 
particular  interest  is  when  the  global  propagation  of  the  VLF  signal  arrives  from  both 
the  direct  path  as  well  as  a  sometimes  very  strong  ’  resonant  scatter  from  a  continental 
mountain  range  1000  km  or  more  off  the  great  circle  path.  Other  examples  occur  when  the 
signal  actually  diffracts  around  convex  coast-lines  and  continental  margins  such  as 
the  Antarctic  ice  cap.  In  such  cases,  the  direct  path  signal  over  the  highly  lossy 
medium  is  highly  attenuated  and  may  be  out  of  contention. 

In  the  simplest  theory  of  "horizontal  bending"  of  VLF  waveguide  modes,  the  conversion 
of  modes, of  one  order  to  another  ,  is  ignoreo.  But,  oy  employing  mode  matcn  techniques, 
the  conversion  of  modes  of  order  m  to  modes  of  order  h  (reflected)  and  to  modes  of 
order  p  ( transmitted)  can  bees'imated.  Both  a  scalar  and  a  vector  version  of  the  form¬ 
ulation  are  outlined.  Actually  the  scalar  version  is  really  more  appropriate  for  dealing 
with  acoustic  ducts  with  inhomogeneous  walls  when  the  horizontal  direction  of  propag¬ 
ation  is  oblique  to  the  junction  planes.  Strictly  speaking  the  full  blown  vector  prob¬ 
lem  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  electromagnetic  case  if  proper  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  the  inevitable  coupling  between  the  TM( transverse  magnetic)  and  TEC  transverse  mag¬ 
netic)  modes. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

To  understand  some  of  the  complexities  of  bearing  errors  in  VLF  radio  wave  transmission, 
it  Is  desirable  to  consider  an  idealized  model  wnlch  can  later  be  employed  as  a  basis 
for  discussing  more  realistic  situations  where  the  physics  is  very  similar.  The  situation 
is  shown  in  Fig.  la,  b,  and  c  below.  A  source  {e.g.  a  vertical  electric  dipole)  is  loc¬ 
ated  at  (0,  y^j,  0)  on  the  earth's  surface  z=0.  The  upper  reflecting  boundary  is  at  z =  h 
and  this  .surface  is  assumed  to  be  laterally  uniform  and  characterized  by  a  surface 


for  y>  0  and  is  Z  for  y  <  0.  A  more  explicit  description  of  these  boundary  conditions 
is  given  below. 

•  The  first  paragraph  of  the  summary  refers  to  the  oral  presentation  of  the  gaper  at  the 
ACARO  Symposium  in  London,  June  1992.  The  second  paragraph  is  pertinent  to  the  theory. 


'.1  .1  aualttcitive  sense,  we  now  consider  that  the  source  dipole  emanates  a  waveguide  mode 
aroer  n  In  tne  semi- In f Inl t e  region  v'O,  u  Is  "reflected"  at  the  Junction  plane  y  = 

0  into  a  spectrum  of  modes  of  order  n  Including  the  specular  case  n  =  m  .  The  trans¬ 
mitted  modes  of  order  p  propagate  Into  the  region  y  <  0.  Again,  if  there  was  no  mode 
oonverslnn  m  but,  even  then,  the  direction  of  the  wave  propagation  will  be  modified. 

U  is  this  modification,  approoriately  defined  below,  which  we  will  call  the  bearing 
error.  In  general,  converted  modos(  i.e.  where  p  ^  m  )  will  also  suffer  bearing  errors 
and  they  may  be  very  significant. 

Some  very  interesting  situations  may  arise  at  highly  oblique  Incidence  where  the  reflected 
or  scattered  modes  may  become  significant  while  the  transmitted  modes  could  become  very 
small  in  magnitude  and  highly  damped  in  the  direction  of  transmission.  Such  a  situation 
is  analogous  to  critical  reflection  at  a  dielectric  inter  face  when  the  waves  are  going 
from  a  dense  to  a  less-dense  region. 

It  is  very  imoortant  to  recognlre  that  we  have  a  double-barreled  problem  to  contend  with. 

In  plan  view,  as  Indicated  In  rig.  lb, we  are  dealing  with  a  ray  picture  but,  in  the  vert¬ 
ical  pi  ne,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1c,  .«e  have  more  of  a  waveguide  mode  picture.  In  other 
words,  an  individual  "vertical  mode"  Is  treated  as  a  ray  in  the  horizontal  plane.  This 
concent  is  not  new  and  ,  indeed,  seismologists  and  underwater  acousticians  have  often 
exoloited  tne  technique  .  3ut,surarlsinQly ,  radiowave  people  do  not  usually  treat  such 
mixed  path  proolems  in  this  context.  see  references  1  to  A  )  . 

2  a  SCf-LAB  MODFL 

In  Our  formulation  we  will  adopt  a  scalar  viewpoint,  even  though  the  3d  problem  is 
intrinsically  vector!  as  we' indicate  in  Section  5).  In  this  context,  we  will  deal  with 
a  complex  field  function  ill(x,y,z)  which  satisfies  the  Helmholt.t  equation  (7  +  k  )  l|)  *  0 

(1)  in  the  region  0<z<h  where  k  =  w/c  =  2  n  /  free  space  wavelength  and  w  is  the 
angular  frequency.  The  implied  time  factor  is  exp( ♦ J  w t  )  here  and  in  what  follows.  We 
can  identify  iji  as  the  vertical  electric  field  for  VLF  waves  but  in  other  related 
wave  problems  it  can  have  other  meanings,  (e.g.  the  excess  pressure  in  acoustic  wave 
guides).  ' 

The  impedance  type  boundary  conditions  that  we  Invoke  on  the  horizontal  boundaries  are 


listed  as  follows  :  1 

=  - 

Jk  ^  ijl  at  z  =  h 

for 

-CD  <  y  <  CD 

(2) 

11 

dill  /dz  = 

:  j  k^  l|i  at  z  =  0 

for 

o 

A 

(3) 

111 

d  ip/dz 

sjk^ijiat  z  =  0 

for 

y  <  0 

(A) 

where  we  nave  adopted  normalized  surface  Impedances  defined  as  follows  :  a  Z*/  fl^  , 

,  and  l^*  =  Z*/n^  where  =  120n  ohms.  These  normalized  impedances 

are  also  relevant  to  analogous  acoustic  models. 

Now,  of  course,  we  recognize  that  a  source  dipole  at  (  0,y|j,0  )  will  excite  a  spectrum  of 
discrete  modes  but  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  one  such  mode  of  order  m  because, in  the 
final  analysis, superposition  holds  and  the  appropriate  sum  over m  may  be  effected.  Thus  we 
choose  our  Incident  wave  function,  for  a  far  distant  source,  to  be  of  the  form  : 

11)^"*^=  exp(  -JkS^sin  0^  X  -  JkS^  cos  0^  y  )  G^(z)  (5) 

where  unimportant  or  slowly  varying  factors  are  omitted  and  where  0,^(2)  Is  the  height 
gain  function  defined  below.  Also  we  should  note  that  is  the  real  angle  of  incidence 
In  the  horizontal  (x,y)  plane  for  the  incident  waveguide  mode  of  order  m. 

The  appropriate  eigen  or  characteristic  modes  In  the  vertical  plane  are  obtained  from 

[(C  -  ^)/(C  ♦^*)]  exp(-2jkhC)  «  exp(-J2nm)  *1  (6) 

The  solutions  are  C  ^  which  yield  ■  (  1  -  .  The  physical  constraints  on 

the  solution  are  that  Re.S^>  0  and  Im.  <  0.  Also  we  normalize  the  height  gain 


•unccions  ruch  that  C^(0)  »  I  which  follows  convention.  Nom  from  (l)  ,  we  see  that 

=  [  o'(n(»J'<C„2)  *  exp(-JkC^z)  ]  /  (  I  +  n^)  (7),  where  .  (C^- ♦  A)  (8) 

•-iere  -an  be  Identified  as  the  reflection  coefficient  at  the  ground  surface  r  ■  0  for 
the  complex  eigen  angle,  arc  cos  C^, for  the  mode  of  order m  .  We  may  readily  verify  that 
vi'  ij  satisfied  and  that  the  boundary  conditions  (2)  and  (3)  are  met. 

“or  such  an  incident  waveguide  node,  as  defined  by  (5),  we  now  write  down  the  expected 

farm  of  the  reflected  modes  of  order  n  ,  The  field  function  of  ill  is  of  the  form 

n 

^  =  Rfi.m  ®n  *'  ■  J'^^n  ®n  ^  ^  '*  ^n  *  ^ 

r„  is  a  solution  of  (6)  for  the  n'th  mode.  R„  is  the  reflection  coefficient  for  the 
n  o ,  m 

incident  mode  of  order  m  as  it  is  relented  and/or  converted  into  mede  n  . 
a  deal  with  the  transmitted  modes  of  order  p  ,  we  are  led  to  write,  in  analogy  to  (9)  : 

A  *  A  A  A 

^  =  'p.m  ">'P<-J‘'SoSin9pX  ►  JkSp  cos  flp  y  )  Gp(z)  (10)  , 

where  now  the  vertical  eigen  modes  are  obtained  from  the  solution  C  =  Cp  of 

[(C  -  >  A5]C(C  ♦a*)]  exp(-2JkCh)  =  exp(-2j  n  p)  =  1  (11) 

Then  Sp  -  (  1  -  Cp  )  ’  where  again  Re.  Sp  >  0  and  Im.  Sp  <  0.  The  height  function 


Gp(2) 


[  exp(  JkC„z)  -  R„  exD(-JkC„2)  1  /  (  1  *  R,,)  (  12)  , 

P  P  P  P 


A  C  ’  (  '3)  .  Then  I 


1 s  the  transmission  coefficient 


for  the  Incident  mode  of  order  m  as  It  Is  converted  into  mode  of  order  p  . 

Mow  at  this  point,  the  only  assumotion  we  need  make  is  to  say  the  transition  ,  from  the 
surface  impedance  Z  for  y  >  0  to  the  surface  impedance  2  for  y<.0,  is  invariant  with 
rescect  to  x  ,  Thus  d  <)  x  =  d  /  dx  =  d  ijl^^"'^/ dx  .  .Jg^^  (1ft), 

is  a  fixed  parameter.  (1ft)  is  a  generalized  form  of  Snell’s  law  for  the  30  problem. 

The  following  properties  are  a  consequence  of  (1ft)  :  1)  Since  is  real  ,  0^  (angle) 
of  reflection  is  generally  complex  except  for  n  =  m  and  for  the  unlikely  situation  that 
arg.  ”^®'^  n  /  m  ,  2)  9p  (angle  of*  transmittance)  is  generally  complex  even 

for  n  =  m  except,  in  the  trivial  case,  where  there  Is  no  surface  Impedance  contrast. 

We  can  now  construct  the  desired  forms  for  the  modal  representations  for  the  total 
fields  for  an  incident  mode  of  order  m.  Thus,  for  y  >  0,  we  may  write  for  the  total  field; 


!}l  =  1|)^  ♦  I 

while, for  y  <  0, 


tp  =  r 


G^(z)  *  2  «n.m  ^ 

\  exp(  Vp  y)  Gp(z)  exp(-jg^x)  (16) 


Here  A  is  a  coefficient  specifying  the  strength  of  the  incident  m'th  order  mode.  The 


other  key  parameters  are 


(17)  , 


and  where,  as  indicated  by  (1ft)  ,  g^^*  k  Sj^  sin  . 

3  PROPERTIES  or  RCFLECTED  AND  TRANSMITTED  MODES 

A  procedure  to  determine  the  reflected  and  transmitted  mode  strengths  Is  described  later, 
0ut,  first  of  all,  it  is  desirable  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  modes  with  regard  to 
attenuation,  phase  velocity,  and  refraction.  For  example  let  us  deal  with  the  reflected 
modes.  An  individual  mode  will  have  the  form  •  exp  (  -J  g^  x  )  exp  (  -  u^y  )  (21), 

where  we  have  omitted  the  multiplicative  factors  which  do  not  depend  on  x  end  y  .  Now 
let  us  write  g^  -  Pm  *  J  ^^2),  and  .  »„  ♦  J  (»„  (23)  .  where  Pm  •  P#,  »  "n  * 

and  (7p  are  typically  real  and  positive.  Thus  note  that 

.  expC  -  X  -  (XpV  ]  expt -J  (  p^  X  ♦  y  )  ]  (2ft)  .  Clearly  planes  of 


1-4 


Of  constant  phase  are  determined  by  >  const.  (25) 

(26)  .  The  situation  is  illustrated  in  rig. 2.  The  direction 
of  the  wave  fronts,  for  the  modes  of  order  n,  make  an 


anole  5. 


with  the  y  axis.  Indeed  tan S 


n,m 


-dy/dx 


=  ?  PI  is  an  explicit  formula  to  deduce  the  real 


angle  ^  which  is  relevant  to  any  phase  sensitive 
receiving  system.  Of  course,  in  the  special  case  n»m  , 
we  see  that  6,^  =  9,^  .  Now  looking  at  (24),  we* 

see  that  the  planes  of  constant  amolltude  are  determined 
by  q^x  +  o<^y  =  const.  (28),  or  ♦  o<p|  dy/dx 
=  0  (29)  .  The  angle  of  the  normal  ,  6_*_  ,  is 

given  by 

in  the  special  case 


n,m 


dj^/  cx^  ( 30)  .Except 


P  /  q 


(31),  (  or 


inc.  mode  m 


6  ^  \ 

n,m  / 

'  /  / 

k  /kc  'fpi  anes  of  constant 
/  phase) 

refl.  mode  n 


tan  6„ '  ■  =  -  dy/dx  = 

n ,  m  ' 

0_ 

n  n 

arg.  S_  =  arg  S„  )  ,  it  is  clear  that  8  '  /  8 

m  ^  n  ’  n,m  ■  n,m 

planes  of  constant  phase  and  planes  of  constant  amplitude  do  not  coincide  for  the  con¬ 
verted  modes  except  where  noted  above. 


Fig. 2 


Therefore  it  is  evident  that  the 


The  situation  for  the  transmitted  modes,  in  the  region 
order  p  will  have  an  x  anlT y  dependence  as  follows — : — ^ 


y  <  0  is  similar.  Such  a  mode  of 
trans  _  exp(-jg^x)  exp(  Vpy)  (32) 


where  again  we  have  omitted  factors  that  do  not  depend  on  x  and  y.  We  now  set 

trans 


a 


j  Pp  (33), where  and 


are  real.  Then 


'\lnc.mode  m 


=  exo(-q^  X 


+  Wpy)  exp  [  -  j(  p^x  -  (Sp  y)  ]  (34)  . 

Theplanes  of  constant  phase  are  now  determined  by 

0  (36), 


(planes  of 
constant  phase) 


PmX 


C^'py  =  const.  (35),  or  o^ji  •  (Jp  dy/dx  s 


The  situation  is  illustrated  in  fig.  3.  The  refraction 

of  the 
=  dy/dx 


ion  angle  8_  _  ,  describing  the  direction  of  the 

p  ,  n,  » 

wave  normal  ,  is 


determined  from  tan  6 


p,m 


(37).  Except  in  the  trivial  case  of  no 
surface  impedance  contrast  (l.e.  Z  =  Z),  the  angle 


5 


9. 


pm"  "m  in  the  case  where  p  =  m.  Looking  at 

(34),  we  see  that  pianes  of  constant  amplitude  are 


tran. 
mode  p 


determined  from 


Pm" 


-  «py 


=  const.  (38)  or 


"m,- 

for  planes  of  constant  amplitude  is  given  by  tan  o  ’ 

-  p ,  m 

/  "  .  . 


cXp  dy/dx  = 


0  .  The  refraction  angle 


cx. 


p,m 


_  (40).  In  general  6  '  _ 

p  p  I  fn 

except  again  in  the  special  case  where  the  waveguides  are  lossless  such  that 


fn 


arg.S|j|  =  arg.Sp  =  0  .  One  might  now  ask  ;  how  does  (40)  compare  with  Fermat's  principle? 
To  answer  this  question, we  we  note  that  ^p  =  J  k  [  §p^  -  sin^  (4  1)  can  be  approximated , for 
low  order  modes,  by  v  =  Jk[(S  ')^  -  (  S’  slnO  )^]*  (42),  where  S’  *  Re.  S  and  S  '  » 


Re.  S. 


P  "-p 

Then,  from  (37),  tan  6 


p,m 


=  C  S'  sin0„3  /  [  (  S  ')2  .  {  s  •)2  sln^o 


1 


which  trlgometrlcally  is  equivalent  to  S'sine  =  5  '  sin  0 

A  P  P»fn  m  m 

of  Snell’s  Law  becomes  exact  when  and  S  are  real. 

p  m 


m 

m' 

(45)  .  This  latter  form 


4  MODE  HATCHING 

We  now  develop  a  procedure  to  determine  the  reflection  and  transmission  coefficients  R 

n  I  m 

and  Tp^i^  ,  respectively.  The  method  is  based  on  mode  matching.  The  scheme  is  to  match 
111  and  d^/dy  at  the  junction  plane  y  =  0  over  the  interval  0<z<h  .  Employing  (15)  and 
(,«,  ..  ,r„..  „  ,h.  r,l,o.in,  ,  .  2  .  5Tp,.5„<.>  («)  . 

and  ^  ^ 

Pn”n,m'^n<^’  =  v  T  G  (z)  (47)  .  To  deal  with  this  system 

of  aquations  ,  we  can  exploit  the  orthogonality  of  the  height  gain  functions.  In  the 
present  context,  we  multiply  both  sides  of  (46)  and  (47)  by  G„(z)  and  Integrate  over  z 
from  0  to  h.  Then  we  obtain  s 


1-5 


il  m ,  q 


T  c 

^  P.m  P.< 


and 


(48) 


(  A  )■  (u  d_  „  -  u-  R„  „)  =  '^  V  T  c 
q  m  m,q  q  q,m  ^  p  p,in  p,q 

(49) 


where  P,^  „  =  >  for  ni=iq  ,  =0  for  m  /  q.  In  arriving  at  (40)  and  (49)  we  have  exploited 


m,q 

the  following  orthogonality  property  : 

-h  1-1 


where  A, 


(h/2) 


[  G(z)  dz 


(2/h) 


(51) 


G_(z)  G_(z)  dz  =  1/A„rorp=q 
^  ^  ^  (50) 


for  p  ^  q 


is  a  modal  excitation  parameter.  Also  we  have  defined 
as  a  mode  coupling  characterization. 


h 


'PiQ 


=  <2/h)^  Gp(z)  G^(z)  dz  (52) 


No.v  we  can  eliminate  ^  from  the  pair  (48)  and  (49)  to  yield  the  single  set 


(  A  ) '  '  (  u  +  u  )  d 
Q  q  m  m 


=  2'“ 


q  *  ''p^  ^p,m  “^p.q 


(53) 


to  solve  this  system,  we  truncate  the  series  over  p  to  say  N  terms.  Then  we  take  q  »  1, 
2,3,  .  N  and  solve  the  finite  system  fox  T 


P.m 


for  the  desigated  m’th  incident 


mode.  To  illustrate  the  concept,  let  us  take  m  =  1  and  N  =  2  which  is  a  rather  drastic 
truncation.  Then  (53)  reduces  to 


^,1  '=1,1 


and  (  Uj  ♦  v^)  T^  ^  c^  ^ 


<  '^2,  1  '^2,2 


first  order 
and 


2,  1 
^.1 


T,^,  [(  U2  .  v,)/(  U2  *  vO](  Cj^,  / 


.  (  u,  .  v^)  T2,,  c,  2  =  2u,/ A,  (5^) 
(55)  Consequently  ,  to  within 

(56) 


(  A,) 


-  1 


[2u^/(u^*Vj))(l/C^ 


(roughfully)  2u^/(u^+v^) 

(57) 


As  we  see  the  coupling  coefficient  c  plays  a  key  role.  It  can  be  expressed  simply, 

Q  f  P 

as  w;  shall  show, following  a  somewhat  classical  route  forged  by  the  "Master"  (i.e.  A.N. 
Sommerfeld).  First  of  all,  we  note  that, over  the  Interval  0<z<h  ,  we  can  write 

0 


(  d^/  dz^  ♦  k‘C|j^  )  Gq(z; 


(58)  and  (  d^/ dz^/ dz^  ♦  k^Cp^  )  Gp(z)  *  0  (59) 


Now  we  multiply  (58)  by  Gp  and  (59)  by  G^  and  then  subtract  one  of  the  resulting 


eruations  from  the  other  to  yield 
B'lt  (60)  is  equivalent  to 


A*?*?  ^  'y 

G„  d'^/dz'^  G„  -  G„  d^/dz'^  G„  ♦  k^(C„-C„)=.0 
P  q  q  P  q  p 


d/dz  [  Gp  d  Gp/dz 


G„  d  G„/  dz  )  =  -  k^(  -  C„^)  G„G„ 

q  p  q  p  q  p 


(60) 

(61) 


Ttien,  on  integrating  both  sides  of  (61)  over  the  range  of  z  from  0  to  h  ,  we  get 

.h 


[  GpdGp/dz  -GpdGp/dz] 


=  -  k^  (  C  ‘  -  C  (h/2)  c 

q  P  q,P 


But  dGp  /dz=  JkA  atz  =  0,  dGp  /  dz  =  jk£iatz  =  0 


=  -  J  k  A*  Gp  at  z  =  h  , 


=  -  j  k  A*  Gp  at  z  =  h 


(62) 

(63),  (64) 

(65),  (66) 


Thus  the  LHS  (left  hand  side)  of  (62)  is  simply  - J k  (  A  -  A)  so  that  the  coupling 
coefficient  is  given  by  :  ^  (2/(  J  k  h) )  (  A  -  A)  /  (  Cp^  -  Cp^  )  (67) 


Perhaps  it  Is  useful  to  note  that  C2  ,  /  )  /  {  Zy  -  )  (88) 

which  is  an  alternative  form  showing  that  the  mode  conversion  Is  most  important  when  the 
modes  1  and  2  become  nearly  coincident  (  i.e.  near  degeneracy). 

It  is  now  useful  to  return  to  (46)  and  (47)  Inanattempt  to  deal  explicitly  with  the  ref¬ 
lection  /conversion  coefficient  R„  _  .To  this  end,  we  play  the  same  orthogonality  game 

n  f  Ml  A 

and  begin  by  multiplying  both  sides  of  (46)  and  (47)  by  G^{z)  and  Integrating  over  z 


from  0  to  h.  Then  we  obtain  the  system  i 
w^ere 


A  .  (h/2)[\  I  G.(z)]2  dz  ]■’ 


(71) 


C.  -  ♦  «  c.  « 

SfW  ••  n  •  ffi  SaH 

'  _ n  ’ 

'^m’^s,m  -  /  u_  R_  _  C-  - 

'  4m  n  Hiin  8 


A 


S  s,ltl 


and 


and 


I  i 

Cg,n  -  (2/h)C  Gp(z)Gj(z)dz  -  (2/( J  k  h  )  (  A  -  A)  /  (  ) 


(69) 


's  (70) 
(72) 
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On  eliminating 


Ts  from  (69)  and  (70), we  arrive  at  the  single  set 


(v. 


-  'Jn,) 

ffl 


.  2 


(V, 


^n^  *^n,m  *'s,n  ^"^Stm 


=  0 


(73) 


To  Obtain  numerical  values  for  R„  „  we  truncate  the  summation  over  n  to  N  terms  and  then 

n ,  (Ti 

let  s  =  1,  2,  3,  ....N.  The  resulting  matrix  of  the  coefficents  is  then  inverted.  In 
the  rather  trivial  case  where  mode  conversion  is  neglected  (l.e.  Na  1  ),  we  obtain  : 


R  .  =  (u  -v)/(u  +v)  (74)  which  is  very  simple.  In  fact  (74)  can  be  Interpreted 

m ,  m  fTi  TI  m  m 

as  the  reflection  coefficient  at  an  interface  between  two  half  spaces  of  refractive 

indices  S  and  S  .  But,  in  general,  we  need  to  deal  with  (73)  for  some  specified  number 
mm  ^ 

of  terms.  In  this  case,  it  is  useful  to  note  that  the  ratio  of  the  coupling  coefficients 

is  given  by  c  /c  =  (C^  -  C ^)/ C  ^  -  C ^)  (75)  which  is  consistent  with  (67). 

=  's,ns,m  m  s  n  s 


GRADUAL  TRANSITION  OR  NON  ABRUPT  BOUNDARY 


In  the  foregoing  analysis,  we  have  idealized  the.  junction  as  an  abrupt  change  of  the 
conductivity  of  the  lower  boundary  (e.g.  a  straight  flat  lying  coastline) .  But,  in-meny--.- 
cases  ,  the  junction  is  tapered  in  some  fashion.  For  example,  in  the  analogous  day/night 
transition,  the  width  of  the  earth- ionosphere  waveguide  will  change  gradually.  Similarly 
an  irregular  coastline  will  often  appear  as  a  tapered  transition. h  ere  we  will  indicate 
if  such  a  transition  or  tapered  junction  will  modify  any  of  our  conclusions  about  bear¬ 
ing  errors.  The  model  we  consider  is  a  modification  of  the  geometry  considered  earlier 
in  Fig.  1  .  The  situation  we  deal  with  now  is  shown  in  rig. 4  where,  in  fact, 
rather  than  having  a  sudden  change  of  properties  at  y  =  0  ,  we  have  a  transition  that 
extends  from  y  =  -d  to  ♦d  .  The  incident  mode  o»'  order  m  ,for  y  >  d  ,  is  again  specified  to 

be  111  =  i}i  exp(-jg^x)  exp(u„y)  G„(2)  where  u„  =  jkC^  where  C„  satisfies  the  mode  eqn. 

(6).  Nrw,  in  the  region  y  <  -d,  the  transmitted  mode  of  order  m  will  still  have  the 


form 


trans 


ill  T  exp(-Jq  x)  exo(  v  y)  G  (z)  In  the  absence  of  any  mode  conversion. 


G  (z)  and  C  (z)  are  the  appropriate  height  gain  functions  in  the  regions  y>d  and 
m  in 

we  will  argue  that 


y  <  -d  ,  respectively.  Now  In  the  transition  region,  dx  y>-d 
the  solution  will  have  the  form  :  ^  exp-(- jg^x )  y(  y )  G^( y , z  ) 


(74) 


where  the  y  dependent  height  gain  function 
is  given  by  [  exp(  Jk  C(y )  z  ]  +  R^  exp[- jk  C(  y )  z  )  ]/  (  1  ♦  R^)  (75) 

"f'ere  ^  CC^(y)  -  A(y)]/[C^(y)  .  A(y)]  (76) 

and  where  A(y)  Is  the  y-dependent  (normalized)  surface  Impedance  at  z  =  0  for  -d<y<d. 
C  (y)  then  satisfies  the  y-dependent  mode  equation  such  as  (6)  with  A  replaced  by  A(y). 

IT) 

Now  since  1(1  satisfies  the  Helmholtz  equation  (V^  +  k^  )ij)  =  0,(77).,  in  the  space  0<z<h, 
it  is  clear  that  [  d^/dy^  +  k^q^(y)]Y(y)  =0,(78),  where  q(y)  =  J  (  S^^(y)  -  g^^* 


where  S^(y) 


Y(y) 


[  1  -  C^(y)]^  .  The  appropriate  WKB  solution  of  (78)  is: 


C  1/ k  q(y)]’  exp  [  jk \  q(y)  dy  ]  C79)  apart  from  a  constant.  Now  this 


solution  form  must  match  the  incident  wave  as  y  •*  *a)  and  the  transmitted  wave  as  y -* -oo. 


In  these  two  limits  q(y)  -*  C 


and  q(y)  -•  C 


respectively.  These  conditions  are 


met  when 


T  =  <  C_)*  exp  [  -j  k 

ID  n) 


:y]dy]  exp  [  j  k  (  -  C^)2d  (80)  . 

Of  course, it  is  not  permitted  to  let  d  approach  zero  because  the  WKB  solution  is  only 
valid  if  q(y)  or  S|j|(y)  Is  a  slowly  varying  function  of  y.  In  such  a  case,  mode  ^convers¬ 
ion  would  also  be  small,  Bui  an  interesting  observation  can  be  made  about  (80)  ,  if 


9m  > 


V  in  (73)  becomes  mainly  real.  Then  we  can  expect  that  there  will  be  crit- 
n 


leal  reflection  back  into  the  region  y  >  0  from  whence  the  Incident  wave  came. 
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Tor  e'<;imDle,  It  is  possible  a  value  of  y  s 
,  in  the  transition,  will  occur  when 
g(y)  -  0  (  or  there  will  be  a  minimum  )  . 

Of  course  the  problem  Is  analogous  to  the 
reflection  of  obliquely  Incident  radio  waves 
(  in  the  vertical  plane)  at  the  Ionosphere 
.vhere  the  electron  density  increases  with 
height.  Some  of  the  relevant  theory  on 
Qhase  integral  methods  can  be  taken  over 
directly  (e.g.  see  Ref. 3  ).  In  this  case 
we  may  deduce  that  for  the  region  y  >  d, 
the  critically  reflected  field  will  be 
given  by  ^refl  ^  1(1^  j  expC-jkC^(y  -  2y^)  ](81) 
where  the  n/2  phase  lead  is  associated 
.vith  the  effective  caustic  surface  at  y  =  ‘ 

The  situation  as  described  above  is  depicted  * 
in  fig.  it  where  two  typical  situations  are 
shown;  in  the  one  case,  the  incident  mode 
nas  a  horizontal  angle  of  propagation  wnicn  is 
close  to  oerpenoicular  with  the  v  axis.  Then  the 
"ray"  is  continuously  bent  within  the  transition 
zone  but  it  eventually  exits  at  y  =  -d  and  goes 

on  its  way  into  region  y  <  -d  .  On  the  other  hand,  tne  nighly  oblique  ray  enters  the 
transition  zone  out  it  is  continually  refracted  back  towards  the  region  y  >  d  . 

Perhaps  it  is  important  to  note  that  with  such  a  transition  zone, the  properties  of  the 
modes  In  the  uniform  regions  y  <  -d  and  y  >  td  are  precisely  the  same  as  we  disussed 
earlier  for  an  abrupt  boundary  -  everything  else  being  equal.  Of  course,  the  relative 
amount  of  mode  conversion  will  be  a  strong  function  of  the  width  or  the  extent  of  the 
transition  zone.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  bearif^g  errors  for  a  given  mode  should 
not  be  affected  by  the  width  or  taper  of  the  transition  zone. 


Fig.  4 
(plan  view) 


[Illustrating  a  penetrating  mode  and 
a  critically  reflected  mode  ] 


7  ALLOWANCE  FOR  TC-TM  COUPLING 

«  more  rigorous  analysis  of  the  oblique  incidence  problem  is  to  allow  for  coupling 
between  between  the  TF ( transverse  electric) and  the  TM( transverse  magnetic)  waves.  We 
shall  outline  t^e  procedure  for  dealing  with  this  situation.  The  waveguide  model  is  the 
same  as  illustrated  in  Fig.l.  In  the  region  0<-z<h,  the  fields  can  be  derived  most  con¬ 
veniently  from  the  Debye  potentials  U  and  V  (Ref. 2  ),  Thus  we  may  write 

=  d^U/dxdz  -  JpwetV/dy.  (81),  =  d^U/dydz  *  j>jw^V/dx  (82)  , 

=  £)^V/dx  dz  -  J  SqWOU  /dy  (83)  ,  =  d^V/dydz  -  J  e^^w  dU/dx  ,  (84)  , 

1-^  -  (  k^  +  d^/d^Z  )  U  (85) — and  ♦  d^/  )V-  (86) 

Here  we  associate  the  U  with  the  TM  or  F  Modes  while  V  Is  associated  with  the  TE  or  the 
H  modes.  Essentially,  in  our  previous  scalarized  or  acoustlc-like  model,  we  Ignored  the 
fields  derived  from  the  TE  or  H  modes  (l.e.  we  assumed  ■  0  ) .  It  might  be  mentioned 
here  in  passing  that  in  dealing  with  a  realistic  earth-ionsphere  model,  where  the  ...  _ 
earth's  magnetic  field  renders  the  ionosphere  anisotropic,  there  is  also  coupling  between 
the  TM  -.nd  TE  modes  even  for  complete  lateral  non-uniformity  of  the  wave  gulde(  sae  Refs. 
243).  That  is  a  complication  not  considered  here. 

"0  proceed  with  our  analysis,  we  construct  our  solutions  tor  U  and  V  that  satisfy  the 
Helmholtz  equation  :  ^  ^2  ^  ,^2j  ^  yj  ,  q  (87)  .  incident  wave  is  a  pure  TM  or 

E  mode  ,  of  order  m  ,  as  assumed  earlier  .  Thus  ■  Exp(-Jg|||X  ♦U|^y)G^(z)  (88) 


\-8 


where  g 


k  S  sing  jng 


(  q  ^ 

m 


2  2  2  ^ 

f  ''‘  ■  g^  )  being  consistent  witn 


our  earlier  definitions.  Again  0  , the  (horizontal)  angle  of  incidence  fcr  mode  m  ,  is 

2  i 

real.  Also,  as  before,  S,  ^  (1  -  )  ■.■.■‘'ere  satisfies  the  mode  eouation  (6)  as 

applicable  to  the  region  y  >  0  .  It  is  now  clear  that  c)/(3k,in  equations  (81)  to  (84), 
can  be  replaced  by  -19.^  with  the  same  justification  as  in  the  scalarized  version. 

The  boundary  conditions  ,  on  the  norizohtal  surfaces  .are  now  stated  to  ae  : 


t  •  =  -  n„  A  H 


h  A  H  1 
o  <  I 


E  s  -  n  A  H  I 
X  O  , 


(39).  p 


n  AH 
O  x 


(90)  ,  t- 


=  *  A  H  1 

X  O  y  j 

-  h  Ah 

y  0x1 


CD  >  V  >  -CD 


We  now  write  the  appropriate  forms  of  the  Debye  potentials  ,  for  the  incident  mode  of 
order  m,  in  the  compact  forms  ,  where  summation  aver  the  repeated  indices  is  understood: 

U  =  exo(u^y)G(2)  ♦  exD(  -U.,y  )G;z)  (92),  V  ^  exp(-uy)F  (z)(3X');  ysO 

^m  --  ^p!m  ‘  S''’  >  'm  ^  .  m  y  ^  0  . 

where  ,  as  before,  -  j  {  Sp''  -  9j')'  but  also  v^  t  j  (  -  gA  ‘  wheie 

A  A  2  i 

s  (  lower  case  s  )  =  (  1  -  c  )  in  x^rns  o’  c  which  is  the  solutioh  of  the  te  .mode 


ih  terms  o‘'  c.  /.nic-  is  tne  so.-uti; 


discussea  belo-w.  Simiiariy  ,  =  j  ■'  a*"',.,''  -  c,,*  )  ’  cut  now,  also  ...  ^  '  x'-sj'  .  9-,")' 

.vhere  s  =  v  '  -  ih  terms  o‘'  c  /.nic"  is  tne  sa.'utioh  or  the  car r espoh.d i np  *l'  •mooe 

duatioh.  The  type  height  gain  x^jnct  i  ca?  .are  t r  .■  conven;  pn  1 1  v  written  ;r,  the  fcf 
F  (z)  =  gxp  (  ;  A-  c,  z  )  -  r.  exp  (  -  :  -K  c  c  :■  (?6)  .vhere  r  -  i  A  c  -  ^ A  c  ■  '  ' 

5  -  S  '5  5  S 

*>  A  A  A 

E_(z)=exp(;KC,z)  -r,exp!--;kcj  '97)  a 


Fp(z)  =  exp  (  ;k  CpZ  )  .p-.,.  .  Cp  -  Ac,  -  1)/  (  Ac^^  .  ■  ) 

Now  is  a  suiction  of  the  te  mode  eouation  ;  r^  t*  exD(-j2kch)  =  exo(-j2hs)  =  i  (98) 

and  Cp  is  a  solution  a  similar  mode  eouation  :  ?  r '  expl- i?kch)  =  exot-ijno)  =  i  (39) 

where  r '  =  (  a'c  -  :'■■'(  A'c  *  i  )  .  Then  top  corresponding  tm  mode  eouations  are 

Identical  to  those  employed  in  the  earlier  scalarized  formulation. 

The  remaining  task  is  to  matcn  the  tangential  fields  t  ,  i,,  h  and  h  in  the  junction 

This  step  leads  to  the  following  s i mu  1 1 a.neou s  eouations  for  the  unknown  coefficients: 


r,  exp  !  -  j  k  c 


q  - 


-  i  g„  G  '  ( z 

)  *  R  ®  G  '  ( 

z  )  A  j  yj  w 

R  J  -■  ( z )  =  -  u 

s  ,ro  s  s  ' 

■1  f 

p  ,  rr) 

-  jpw 

1C3 ) 

-  i  cj 

F^'(z)  A  j  P  w 

-  '"nlm'^n  = 

-  '-"n 

'  'o!m  ^p 

(cn 

''  fr,  fTt '  ^ 

)  *  C  R  ' 

n  n ,  m 

G^(z)  . 

p  ^  T  ^  )  : 

"0  C,m  0 

1 02 ) 

r  P 

“  s  s  ,  m 

T  F  (z) 

Q  t  q 

(  103 )  .vbere 

G„'(z) 

=  aG^(z)/clz  ,  etc. 

These  four  systems  of  eouations  roust  hold  and  F  '(z)  =  dr  Cz-Vdz  ,  etc. 

s  s 

over  the  interval  0<z<h.  No  further  attempt 

here  will  be  made  to  solve  them.  But  a  numoer  of  general  conclusions  can  -Je  drawn. 

For  oerpendicular  incidence,  (i.e.  q  =  0  ),  the  TE  modes  become  completely  oecoupled  and 

m 

the  results  are  identical  to  the  scalarized  model.  Also  it  may  be  noted  that  for  the 
low  order  modes  ,  the  derivatives  of  the  height  gain  functions  are  relatively  small 
and  the  coupling  between  TM  and  TE  modes  is  weak.  Finally  it  is  to  be  noted  that  at 
highly  oblique  incidence  ,  the  modes  may  be  critically  reflected  in  which  case  the 
coupling  tends  to  be  small. 
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DISCUSSION 

D.  JONES 

In  an  early  interpretation  of  refraction  effects,  Neil  Thomson  used  a  very  simple  analysis  based  on  refraction  at  an  interface 
characterized  by  a  refractive  index  computed  in  terms  of  the  phase  velocities  on  the  two  sides.  How  valid  is  this  treatment? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

I  believe  Thomson's  method  is  valid  for  an  individual  mode.  But  he  does  not  consider  mode  conversion  nor  does  he  deal  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  mode  conversion. 

J.  BELROSE 

Your  reference  to  VLF  attenuation  rates  for  waveguide  mode  propagation  aaoss  icecaps  of  50  dB/1000  km  is  a  bit  of  an 
exaggeration...or  at  least  should  be  qualified.  The  "attenuation  rate"  is  a  strong  funcuon  of  frequency  and  reflection  height,  and  is 
greatest  at  low  VLF  frequencies  and  low  reflection  heights.  Thus,  for  practical  VLF  frequencies,  it  is  greatest  for  the  OMEGA 
frequencies  (10  kHz)  and  lowest  reflection  heights  (50  km.  conesponding  to  a  solar  proton  event).  Perhaps  such  "allcnualion  rates" 
occur  under  such  propagation  conditions  ? 

AUTHOR'S  REPLY 

Yes.  50  dB  is  an  exaggeration  or  upper  limit.  Perhaps  such  an  opaque  model  of  the  Antarctic  ice  cap  is  appropriate  in  view  of 
Ban’s  observations. 

R.  OTT 

In  regard  to  the  plot  of  reflection  loss  versus  incidence  angle,  how  do  the  results  change  for  the  higher  order  mode  numbers?  In 
general,  how  are  the  coupled  equations  for  the  transmission/refleclion  coefficients  truncated  and  solved  for  the  higher-order  modes? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

The  lowest  mode  will  be  critically  reflected  in  some  cases,  even  when  mode  conversion  is  non-negligible  The  higher  order  mode 
conversion  is  calculated  by  truncating  the  system  of  equations  at  successively  higher  numbers  to  secure  convergence. 
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ABSTRACT 

Most  applications  of  long  radio  waves 
(ELF/VLF/LF/MF)  are  ground-based  and 
exploit  the  fact  that  such  signals 
can  propagate  to  great  distances  via 
reflections  from  the  lower 
ionosphere.  It  is  known  however 
that,  owing  to  the  influence  of  tb.e 
earth's  magnetic  field,  long  wave 
signals  can  penetrate  through  the 
ionosphere  as  well;  at  times,  with 
relatively  little  loss,  depending  on 
ionospheric  conditions  and  other 
propagation  factors.  This  has 
prompted  investigations  of  the  long 
wave  "ionospheric  transmission 
window"  as  part  of  efforts  to  assess 
the  feasibility  of  deploying  long 
wave  emitters  in  space  for 
terrestrial  applications  and/or  for 
exploiting,  in  space,  signals 
emanating  from  ground-based  long  wave 
transmitters.  This  paper  outlines 
results  of  theoretical  and 
experimental  investigations  of  the 
ionospheric  transmission  window  over 
Che  frequency  range  from  about  100  Hz 
to  500  kHz.  with  emphasis  on 
directional  issues  associated  with 
long  wave  penetration  of  the 
ionosphere . 

1 .  INTRODUCTION 

For  discussion  purposes,  it  is 
convenient  to  refer  to  radio  waves 
having  frequencies  below  3000  kHz  as 
"long  waves".  Included  are  Extremely 
Low  Frequencies  (ELF),  Very  Low 
Frequencies  (VLF),  Low  Frequencies 


(LF),  and  Medium  Frequencies  (MF) . 
Long  waves  propagate  to  distances 
well  bevond  1 ine-of -sight  via  a 
number  of  different  modes.  These 
include  propagation  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  bv  diffraction  modes 
!.  ELF/VLF/LF/MF)  :  propagation  by 
transmission- 1 ine  type  modes  (ELF); 
and.  propagation  by  earth  - i onosphere 
wave-guide  modes  (VLF/LF/MF). 

ELP  has  an  important  application  for 
military  communications  that  require 
wave  penetration  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ocean;  the  VLF/LF  bands  are 
used  extensively  for  navigation  and 
military  communication;  and.  the  MF 
band  (from  535-1606  kHz)  is  used  by 
the  standard  AM  broadcast  systems. 
Long  waves  are  also  used  in  basic 
ionospheric  research,  lightning 
studies,  standard  frequency  and  time 
distribution,  geological  studies,  and 
minerals  exploration.  For  almost  all 
of  these  applications,  long  wave 
transmitters  and/or  receivers  are 
deployed  on.  or  relatively  near,  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

It  is  well  known  that  long  radio 
waves  can  also  penetrate  through  the 
densest  regions  of  the  ionosphere; 
l.e.,  through  the  F-max  region,  where 
the  electron  density  is  many  orders 
of  magnitude  larger  than  that  needed 
to  completely  reflect  the  waves  if 
the  ionosphere  were  a  simple 
(unraagnetized)  plasma.  This 
transmission  window  is  due  to  the 
geomagnetic  field  of  the  earth,  which 
constrains  the  electron  motion 


produced  by  incident  electromagnetic 
waves.  The  study  of  "whistlers"  has 
shovm  that  long  waves  from  lightning 
strokes  can  penetrate  the  ionosphere, 
follow  a  geomagnetic  field  line,  and 
return  to  the  earth  at  a  distant 
point.  This  type  of  heraisphere-to- 
hemisphere  propagation  occurs  under 
special  time-varying  conditions  which 
are  still  not  fully  understood. 
Related  research  has  focussed  on 
using  long  wave  whistler-mode 
propagation  to  trigger  electron 
precipitation  events  in  a  controlled 
manner.  Such  a  capability  could, 
ultimately,  have  interesting 
potential  application  in  reducing  the 
threat  posed  to  space  craft  by 
charged  particles  in  the  radiation 
belts.  .-inother  potential  application 
of  whistler -mode  propagation,  a 
space -based  ELF/VLF  transmitter  for 
communications  applications,  has  been 
considered  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
N'avy  (most  extensively  in  the  late 
1960's  and  early  1970's)  but  has 
never  been  carried  past  the 
conceptual  stage  owing,  primarily,  to 
the  large  technical  uncertainties  and 
potential  high  cost  of  deploying  such 
a  system. 

Technological  advances  over  the  past 
decade  and  recent  space- based 
experimental  activities  in  this  area, 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union's  .ACTIVE  VLF 
satellite  and  N'ASA  electron- beam 
(SEP.'IC)  and  long  wire  experiments 
(WISP),  suggest  that  it  might  be 
useful  to  review  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  ionospheric 
transmission  window,  as  it  applies  to 
long  radio  waves.  More  specifically, 
results  of  a  number  of  experimental 
and  computational  programs  conducted 
by  the  Phillips  Laboratory  of  die 
United  States  Air  Force  will  be 
described . 

2.  ROCKET  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  VI^ 
PENETRATION  OF  THE  IONOSPHERE 

While  satellites  such  (e.g..  Ref  1) 
offer  many  attractions  (such  as 


coverage  of  very  large  geographic 
areas,  repeated  measurements  at 
different  times,  etc.)  for  VLF 
ionospheric  penetration  studies, 
there  is  an  important  role  for  rocket 
probe  experiments  (e.g..  Ref  2) 
because  these  can  give  vertical 
amplitude-height  profile  information 
needed  for  understanding  and 
confirming  the  penetration  mechanism. 
In  the  1960’s  and  ?0's  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  conducted  a  number  of  rocket - 
probe  experiments  to  explore  the  VLF 
transmission  window  of  the 
ionosphere,  measure  the  attenuations, 
and  obtain  other  data  of  potential 
interest  for  engineering 
applications.  The  experimental 
approach  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 
Brieflv,  signals  from  distant  VLF 
transmitters  were  monitored  from  the 
ground  to  about  600  km  altitude  with 
receiving  systems  contained  in  the 
nose  cones  of  rockets  flown  from 
Eglin.  Florida.  .N’atal .  Brazil,  and 
Fort  Churchill.  Canada.  These 
locations  provided  an  opportunity  to 
Investigate  the  relative  effect  of 
the  geomagnetic  field  on  the  long 
v;ave  penetration  properties,  since 
the  dip  angle  of  the  geomagnetic 
field  ranged  from  near  zero  degrees 
,it  N'atal  .  sixty  degrees  at  Eglin.  and 
eighty-four  degrees  at  Ft.  Churchill. 

VLF  receiving  instrumentation  was 
contained  in  the  nose  cones  of 
sounding  rockets,  which  reached 
.apogees  of  about  600  km  (well  abov'e 
the  F-raax  of  the  ionosphere)  during 
the  flights.  The  payload  included  an 
antenna  that  was  an  electrostatically 
shielded  air-core  loop,  shaped  to 
conform  to  the  fiberglass  nose  cone 
of  the  rocket.  In  flight,  the  axis 
of  the  rocket  was  nearly  vertical  so 
that  the  antenna  sensed  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  magnetic 
flux  density  of  the  signals  being 
monitored.  The  antenna  spun  with  the 
rocket  at  6  rps  typically,  and 
information  on  wave  polarization 
could  be  obtained  by  observing  the 
resulting  signal  modulations.  For  a 


linearly  polarized  transverse 
magnetic  wave  there  were  two  maxima 
and  two  minima  in  each  revolution, 
while  for  circularly  polarized  waves 
the  signals  had  constant  amplitudes. 
In  the  circularly  polarized  case  the 
signal  frequency  differed  from  the 
wave  frequency  by  an  amount  equal  tt 
the  rotational  frequency,  being 
greater  or  less  depending  on  the 
relative  directions  of  rotation. 

With  either  polarization  there  were 
additional  frequency  shifts  (Doppler) 
due  to  the  component  of  rocket 
velocity  in  the  wave  propagation 
direction.  When  signal  - to-noise 
conditions  were  favorable,  the 
Doppler  shift  could  be  obtained  bv 
allowing  for  the  relatively  constant 
rotational  shifts  produced  bv  the 
spinning  rocket. 

The  base  of  the  antenna  contained  Cx 
solid  state  receiver  with  individual 
tuned  channels  to  monitor  various  VLF 
stations.  On  the  ground  the  original 
RF  signal  monitored  on  the  rocket  was 
recovered  from  the  telemetry  signal 
and  recorded  on  video  cape.  Another 
channel  recorded  the  RF  signal  from  a 
similar  payload  operated  in  a  fixed 
position  near  the  ground.  On 
playback,  the  rocket  and  ground 
signals  could  be  compared  cycle  by 
cycle  to  obtain  Doppler  information. 
It  was  also  possible  to  measure 
delays  in  arrival  times,  especially 
when  the  signals  consisted  of  dots 
and  dashes.  Since  the  percentage 
bandwidths  of  the  VLF  transmissions 
were  generally  small,  the  observed 
signal  delays  could  be  assumed  to 
approximate  mathematical  group 
delays . 

2.1.  Signal  Profiles  for  the  Night 
Flight  at  Eglin,  Florida 

Three  VLF  stations,  NSS  (Annapolis, 
Maryland.  21.4  kHz).  NAA  (Cutler, 
Maine,  17.8  kHz),  and  NLK  (Jim  Creek. 
Washington,  18.6  kHz)  were  monitored 
during  the  Eglin  night  flight.  The 
propagation  paths  were  completely 


dark  during  the  flight  except  for  a 
small  portion  of  the  NLK-Eglin  path 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  transmitter. 
The  measured  amplitude -height 
profiles  observed  during  the  flight 
are  shown  in  Figure  2.  For 
compiarison  purposes,  the  profiles 
have  been  normalized  with  respect  to 
a  reference  value  of  unity  on  the 
ground . 

Except  for  a  few  periods  when  the 
signal  from  N’LK  was  lost  In  the 
noise,  signals  were  received  on  the 
rocket  from  all  thr°e  stations  from 
the  ground  to  altitudes  of  bOO  km. 

The  N'SS  and  NAA  signals  began  to 
decrease  shortly  after  lift-off  and 
passed  through  brief  rainimev  around  40 
I'.m  altitude  100  kn  for  N’LK).  .After 
.1  broad  minimum  between  100-200  km 
i.'OO-MK)  km  lor  NLK)  the  SSS  and  N.AA 
signals  tended  to  recover  partiaiiv. 
wh i i c-  the  signal  from  N LK  held 
rcTcitivei^’  steadv. 

!n  the  region  between  dOO-300  km,  the 
NLK,  NSS.  and  NM  signals  were  16.  6. 
and  12  dB.  respectively,  below  th‘’ir 
v.-ilues  at  ground  level.  In  this 
sequence  it  happened  that  the  signals 
from  the  nearer  stations  penetrated 
the  ionosphere  better  than  those  from 
the  more  distant  ones,  a  fact  which 
may  be  related  to  their  effective 
angles  of  incidence,  and  possibly  to 
the  geomagnetic  field  conditions 
(this  will  be  discussed  in  more 
detail  later ) . 

The  amplitude  variations  from  250-500 
km  seen  in  the  NAA  profile  mip.ht  be 
due  to  a  standing  wave  pattern  set  Up 
bv  reflections  from  some  still  higher 
altitude  or,  by  what  may  be  more 
likely,  the  interference  effects  of 
the  superposition  of  waves  belonging 
to  different  modal  systems  in  the 
earth- ionosphere  waveguide.  Since 
the  multiple  reflected  waves 
associated  with  the  higher  order 
modes  have  steeper  incidence  angles 
and  may  penetrate  the  ionosphere 
better,  it  may  be  that  their 
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influence  on  the  shape  of  the  wave 
amplitude  profile  is  relatively  more 
pronounced  in  and  above  tl  e 
ionosphere  than  in  the  wa/eguide 
below. 

2.1.1.  NAA  Polarization  Profile  for 
the  Eglin  Night  Flight 

measure  of  wave  polarization  was 
obtained  from  the  "spin  modulation" 
quantity  (1  -  Amin/Amax),  where  .Amin 
and  .Amax  are  respectively,  the 
minimum  and  maximum  signal  amplitudes 
observed  during  one  revolution  of  the 
payload's  loop  antenna.  Figure  3 
shows  the  percent  modulation-height 
profile  for  the  signals  from  NAA. 

Near  the  ground  the  modulation  was 
nearly  100  percent,  indicating  that 
Che  propagating  wave  in  the  earth- 
ionosphere  waveguide  was  linearly 
polarized,  as  would  be  expected. 

■Above  250  km  the  modulation  was  very 
slight,  indicating  circular 
polarization:  i.e.,  the  magnetic  flux 
density  vector  was  rotating,  rather 
than  oscillating.  As  seen  by  an 
observer  looking  in  the  direction  of 
propagation,  ch'’  rotation  was 
clockwise,  as  would  be  expected  for 
whistler  propagation.  The  minima  at 
40.  110,  and  190  km  are  roughly 
coincident  with  the  signal  amplitude 
minima  shown  arlier. 

7.1.2.  NAA  and  NSS  Signal  Delays  for 
the  Eglin  Night  Flight 

Figure  4  gives  the  variations  of  the 
NAj\  and  NSS  signal  delays  witii 
altitude,  obtained  bv  monitoring  the 
dots  and  dashes  received  on  the 
rocket  payload  and  comparing  them  to 
those  received  on  the  ground.  The 
rocket  signal  delays  lagged  the 
signals  on  the  ground  by  considerably 
more  than  the  millisecond  maximum 
delay  that  could  be  attributed  to  the 
delay  over  the  telemetry  link.  The 
signal  delays  became  noticeable 
around  250  km.  and  increased  to  12  ms 
near  apogee  at  500  km. 


2.1.3.  Interpretation  of  the  Eglin 
Night  Flight  Data 

The  similarities  of  the  signal  delay 
profiles  of  NAA  and  NSS,  and  the 
basic  features  of  the  amplitude 
profiles  shown  earlier  suggest  that 
the  fields  observed  in  and  above  the 
ionosphere  were  due  to  power  leaking 
off  from  Che  earth- ionosphere 
waveguide  in  a  coherent  manner  from 
directly  below  the  rocket  probe. 
Figure  5(A)  shows  a  representation  of 
a  model  of  this  penetration  mechanism 
consisting  of  three  regions;  (1)  the 
earth- ionosphere  waveguide.  (2)  a 
transition  region  in  the  lower 
ionosphere,  and  (3)  a  region  of 
whistler  wave  propagation.  It  is 
postulated  that  the  wave  patterns  in 
regions  (2)  and  (3)  are  rigidly  tied 
Co  the  pattern  in  region  (1).  which 
carries  the  main  energy  flow,  and 
that  the  whole  wave  pattern  moves 
from  left  to  right  with  the  phase 
velocity  of  the  wave  guide.  Since 
the  nhase  velocity  in  region  (3)  can 
be  very  much  less  than  in  region  (1), 
the  equiphase  surfaces  are  shown 
sharply  bent  back,  being  nearly 
horizontal  around  the  altitude  of 
maximum  electron  density. 

In  the  rocket  experiment,  Che 
vertical  velocity  of  the  receiving 
antenna  relative  te  the  wave  produced 
a  Doppler  shift  of  a  fe-w  cycles  per 
second  in  the  region  of  circular 
polarization  (3).  The  Doppler  shifts 
for  the  relatively  strong  NAA  signal 
were  converted  to  give  the  refractive 
index  profile  in  Figure  5(B),  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  rocket 
crajectorv  was  approximately 
perpendicular  to  the  wave  fronts  as 
suggested  bv  the  penetration  model . 
The  refractive  index  data  was  then 
converted  to  the  electron  densities 
shown  in  Figure  5(C).  The  solid 
curve  depicts  the  derived  electron 
densities,  while  the  dotted  one  shows 
values  up  to  the  F-max  ’eg ion 
obtained  with  a  conventional  HF 
ionosounder  operated  at  Cape  Kennedy. 


The  agreement  between  the  two  results 
is  very  good. 

The  amount  of  tilt  of  the  equiphase 
.surfaces  can  be  estimated  using 
.Snell's  Law,  the  inclination  being 
approximately  sin‘‘  ( 1/n) ,  where  n  is 
the  index  of  refraction.  For  n  =  16, 
from  Figure  5(B),  the  angle  of 
inclination  is  1.6  degrees. 

For  a  given  electron  density  profile, 
the  group  delay  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
frequency,  so  that,  theoretically, 
the  signal  delay  for  NAA  (17.8  kHz) 
should  be  about  10  percent  larger 
than  that  for  NSS  (21.4  kHz).  By 
closely  comparing  the  signal  delays 
,at  500  km  altitude,  it  was  found  tl;at 
the  observed  signal  delay  for  .N’AA 
actually  was  nearly  10  percent  larger 
than  that  for  NSS. 

2.2.  Signal  Profiles  for  the  Day 
Flight  at  Eglin 

The  amplitude-height  profiles  of  the 
signals  from  NSS  and  NAA  observed 
during  the  day  flight  at  Eglin  are 
given  in  Figure  6.  where  it  is  shown 
that  the  NSS  signal  was  monitored  to 
only  about  90  kra  altitude,  where  the 
signal  was  20  dB  below  the  ground 
value  and  became  lost  in 
instrumentation  noise.  The  profile 
is  smoother  than  the  one  obtained  on 
the  night  flight:  e.g,,  instead  of 
the  minimum  around  35  kra  (Figure  2). 
there  is  merely  an  inflection  near 
the  25  kra  altitude.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  notion  that 
higher  order  modes  are  less  prominent 
in  the  daytime. 

The  corresponding  amplitude -height 
profile  for  NAA  shows  a  rapid 
■’crease  in  signal  shortly  aftt>' 

1  _t-off.  After  reaching  a  -30  dB 
minimum  at  =in  altitude  of  70  km,  the 
signal  recovered  to  a  level  around  - 
20  dB  which  was  maintained  with  only 
minor  variations  up  to  500  km.  This 
signal  was  about  8  dB  less  than 


observed  .)[  nigiu.  due  to  collision 
losses  in  the  daytime  D- region  of  t  lie 
ionosphere . 

The  signal  from  was  strong  enough 

during  the-  day  flight  to  allow  group 
dol.iys  to  be  estimated  fro.m  its  dot;-, 
and  dashes  at  a  number  of  altitudes 
At  520  km  the  delay  was  abovit  (0  ms. 
.about  twice  the  corresponding 
nighttime  delay,  which  would  suggest 
that  the  average  electron  density  at 
this  altitude  was  approximatel v  four 
times  greater  in  the  day.  This  is  in 
reasonable  agreement  with  estimace.s 
of  total  electron  content. 

2.3.  Day  Flight  at  Natal,  Brazil 

The  w.ave  penetr.ation  i  t\  the  coherent 
model  discussed  earlier  is  controlled 
bv  the  vertical  component  of  the 
geomagnetic  field,  which  permits  the 
wave  fronts  to  tr.avel  in  an 
essentially  vertical  direction,  .Xt 
the  magnetic  equator  the  vertical 
field  component  is  zero  and  the 
penetration  mechanism  fails,  so  that 
signal  levels  above  a  fev  hundred 
kilometers  in  tin.  ionosphere  should 
be  vanishingly  small.  As  a  test  of 
this  "blind  zone"  hypothesis,  signals 
from  six  VI, F  stations  were  monitored 
at  the  geomagnetic  equator  in  a  dav 
rocker,  flight  at  Natal.  Br"  'il  , 

F.xcept  for  minor  fluctuati  is,  all 
six  decreased  as  the  rocket  rose, 
practicallv  disappeared  around  100 
km,  aeui  were  not  oljserved  again  until 
after  the  rocker  reached  apogee  (660 
kra)  and  returned  to  the  100  km 
altitude  region.  Figure  7  gives 
three  of  t  he  ampl i t ude -  he ight 
profiles,  NBA  (Panama.  24  kHz),  NSS. 
and  N.AA  obtained  during  the  f  ight. 
The  N.AA  signal  was  strong  i  ugh  on 
i;he  ground  to  permit  the  conclusion 
that  the  signal  .above  100  kra  were  at 
least  30  dB  down.  This  contrasts 
with  the  results  of  the  Eglin  day 
flight,  for  which  the  NA.A  .signal  at 
some  altitudes  above  100  km  was  only 
down  about  17  dB,  The  Natal  results 
were  consistent  with  the  "blind  zone" 


hypothesis  to  within  the  dynamic 
range  of  the  measurements. 

Although  intelligible  signals  were 
riot  detected  above  the  noise  above 
^10-100  km  at  Natal,  sometimes  curious 
"blips"  appeared  in  the  NAA  signal 
channel .  These  had  durations  of 
about  10  ros ,  noticeably  shorter  than 
the  13  ms  dots  of  the  code  being 
transmitted  by  the  station,  but 
longer  than  most  sferics  noise- 
bursts.  No  time  correlation  was 
found  between  the  occurrence  of  a 
blip  and  any  signals,  signal  changes, 
or  noise  bursr.s  seen  by  the  ground 
observation  receiver.  Yet,  since  no 
such  blips  appeared  in  any  of  the 
other  signal  channels  whicli  fiad 
comparable  sensitivities  and 
bandwidths.  liie  possibility  tluit  the 
blips  were  somehow  related  to  the  N.AA 
signal  cannot  be  ruled  out.  Shown  in 
Figure  /  is  the  profile  of  the 
combined  NM  signal  and  noise  drawn 
to  a  scale  to  include  apogee.  The 
blips  mainly  appeared  in  the  altitude 
regions  marked  by  A,  B,  and  C. 

If  the  blips  observed  in  the 
experimental  data  were  "real"  the 
question  arises  as  to  how  the  NAA 
signals  got  to  the  high  altitudes 
above  Natal.  ft  may  be  that  thev 
penetrated  the  ionosphere  at  a  higher 
latitude,  where  there  was  a  vertical 
geomagnetic  field  component,  and  were 
then  somehow  coupled  Co  the 
horizontal  geomagnetic  field  lines 
that  the  rocket  probe  from  Natal 
intercepted.  This  requires  further 
i nvest igati on . 

2.4.  Day  Flight  at  Fort  Churchill. 

Canada 

A  rocket  probe  with  a  660  km  apogee 
was  made  at  Fort  Churchill,  Canada, 
where  the  geomagnetic  field  is  both 
.stronger  and  more  nearly  vertical 
than  at  Eglin  (see  Table  1).  The 
amplitude-height  profiles  for  the 
three  VLF  stations  monitored  during 
t;he  flight  are  shown  in  Figure  8.  In 


jione  of  the  cases  was  a  signal 
definitely  received  and  identified 
above  about  70  km.  This  was 
unexpected  based  on  tiie  penetration 
model  previously  developed  from  the 
Eglin  data  and  discu.ssed  in 
conjunction  with  Figure  3. 

2.4.1.  Comparison  of  the  Eglin  and 
Ft.  Churchill  NAA  Data 

NAA  is  nearly  equidistant  from  Ft. 
Churchill  and  Eglin,  so  that  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  daytime 
ampl i tude -he ight  profiles  that  were 
obtained  at  those  locations.  Figure 
4  .shows  both  profiles  to  the  same 
scale.  Below  70  km  the  profiles  are 
very  similar;  but  above  that 
iltitude.  the  signal  at  Ft.  Churchill 
tail  d  to  recover,  with  the 
penetrating  signal,  if  any,  being  at 
'.east  20  dB  weaker  than  at  Eglin.  !n 
light  (.if  tlic  penetration  mechanism 
outlined  earlier,  this  is  .surprising 
since  the  vertical  component  of  the 
geomagner ic  field  at  Ft.  Churchill  is 
even  stronger  than  at  Eglin.  The 
difference  might  be  due  to  higher  D- 
region  absorption  at  Ft.  Churchill, 
or  different  geomagnetic  field 
orientation  with  respect  to  the 
propagating  signals  from  N.AA,  or  a 
combination  of  both. 

•An  aspect  of  the  orientation  issue, 
illustrated  in  Figure  10,  can  be  cast 
as  follows;  tor  the  northward 
directed  geomagnetic  field,  is  there 
an  appreciable  differen^'e  in  the 
penetration  losses  for  waves  from  NAA 
propagating  to  the  south  (toward 
Eglin.  Florida)  compared  to  those 
propagating  to  the  north  (toward  Ft. 
Churchill)?  The  schematic  suggests 
that  the  coup! ing  of  waves  to  the 
geomagnetic  field  might  "smoother" 
(less  Lossy)  for  southward 
propagation.  To  investigate  this, 
normalized  17.8  kHz  wave  ampl i tude - 
height  profiles  were  computed  using  a 
nominal  night-time  electron  density 
of  the  ionosphere.  The  problem  was 
oversimplified  in  that  the  earth  and 


the  ionosphere  were  taken  to  be  plane 
surfaces,  and  the  wave  structure 
between  them  was  considered  to 
consist  of  up-  and  down-poing  plane 
waves,  with  incidence  angles  of  87.3 
degrees,  chosen  to  represent  the 
first  propagating  mode  with  a 
magnetic  -  type  ionospheric  boundary. 

A  full -wave  computer  program  (Ref  3) 
was  used  to  calculate  the  penetrating 
and  reflecting  waves,  and  the  total 
horizontal  magnetic  field  vectors 
(the  major  axes  of  the  polarization 
ellipses)  were  then  determined  by 
vector  addition.  The  resulting 
amplitude-height  profile  computed  for 
north- to-south  and  south- to-north 
wave  propagation  directions,  with 
respect  to  the  geomagnetic  field,  are 
given  in  Figure  11.  From  these 
simple  calculations,  the  southward 
propagating  wave  couples  into  the 
ionosphere  with  less  loss  than  the 
northward  propagating  wave.  However, 
it  is  not  clear  whether  this  effect 
alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  observed  difference  between  t  lie 
Eglin  and  Ft,  Churchill  NAA 
ionospheric  penetration  data.  This 
problem,  the  points  raised  earlier 
concerning  the  penetration  of  higher 
order  modes,  and  the  "blips"  observed 
in  the  NAA  data  at  the  geomagnetic 
equator  ail  suggest  that  further 
ionospheric  penetration  experiments 
would  be  necessary  to  help  resolve 
such  issues.  The  Ft.  Churchill  VLF 
penetration  experiments,  however, 
completed  the  U.S.  Air  Force's 
experimental  research  in  this  area. 

3.  COMPUTATIONS  OF  LONG  WAVE 
IONOSPHERIC  PENETRATION 

A  number  of  computational  studies 
performed  in  conjunction  with  the 
rocket -probe  experiments  have  bearing 
on  some  of  the  penetration  issues 
outlined  above.  These  illustrate 
clearly  the  variability  of  the 
penetration  of  long  radio  waves 
through  the  Ionosphere  in  terms  of  a 
v'ariety  of  factors,  including  wave 
frequency,  ionospheric  conditions. 


geomagnetic  field  conditions,  wave 
incidence  angle  on  the  ionosphere, 
and  direction  of  wave  propagation 
with  respect  to  the  geomagnetic 
f iel d . 

3.1.  Ionospheric  Penetration  Losses 
for  Normai/Disturbed  Conditions 

Figure  12  shows  computations  bv 
Booker,  Crain,  and  Field  (Ref  4)  of 
daytime  long  wave  penetration  losses 
for  normal  (ambient)  and  disturbed 
ionospheric  conditions,  for  waves 
propagating  parallel  to  the 
geomagnetic  field.  As  .such,  the 
results  represent  a  'best"  case  (as 
discussed  later),  under  normal 
conditions,  the  daytime  penetration 
lo.sses  are  below  about  *0  dB  for 
frequencies  below  about  20  kHz.  The 
"disturbed"  case  represents  a 
situation  in,  which  electron  densities 
in  the  ionosphere  below  70  km  were  2- 
3  orders  of  magnitude  higher  than 
under  normal  conditions;  a  condition 
that  sometimes  occurs  for  relatively 
long  periods  in  the  polar  cap 
following  large  eruptions  on  the  sun 
(so-called  solar  proton  events,  or 
SPE’s).  Except  for  the  very  lowest 
frequencies  (below  about  100  Hz),  the 
increased  absorption  in  the  lower  is 
effectively  prohibitive. 

Figure  13  gives  related  results  of 
full -wave  computations  of  ionospheric 
penetration  losses  for  plane  waves, 
over  the  13  kHz -500  KHz  range,  under 
nominal  day-  and  night-  ionospheric 
conditions.  Northern  hemisphere, 
mid-latitude  parameters  were  assumed; 
and,  the  direction  of  wave 
propagation  was  parallel  to  the 
geomagnetic  field  (i.e.,  for  the 
geomagnetic  parameters  chosen,  the 
plane  waves  were  propagating  to  the 
south,  with  an  incidence  angle  of  20 
degrees).  Again  (as  shown  later), 
this  corresponds  to  optimum 
ionospheric  penetration  conditions. 

Similar  to  the  previous  example,  the 
normal  daytime  penetration  losses 
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increase  relatively  sharply  with 
increasing  wave  frequency.  For  the 
nighttime  case,  however,  the  losses 
are  small,  even  for  frequencies  well 
above  a  few  hundred  kilohertz.  This 
suggests,  for  example,  that  it  should 
be  possible  under  the  appropriate 
nighttime  conditions  to  receive 
Loran-C  navigation  signals  (100  kHz) 
and  standard  AM  broadcast  signals  (in 
the  lower  band  around  600  kHz)  in 
space . 

3.2.  Computations  Relating  to  the 
Coupling  Issue 

As  described  earlier  in  conjunction 
with  Figures  10  and  11,  the  large 
differences  between  the  NAA 
penetration  data  acquired  at  Eglin 
and  Ft.  Churchill  (there  was  little, 
if  any,  penetration  at  Ft.  Churchill) 
prompted  computational  investigations 
of  some  of  the  directional  issues 
associated  with  long  wave  coupling 
into  the  ionosphere.  Figure  14  gives 
the  results  of  calculations  to 
investigate  this  issue  further 
(magnetic  dip  =  "'0  degrees;  wave 
incidence  angle  =  20  degrees),  .At 
the  lower  VLF  frequencies,  the 
calculations  show  only  a  few  dB 
differences  between  waves  propagating 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south; 
however,  the  computed  differences 
become  quite  large  as  the  wave 
frequency  increases.  For  example,  at 
100  kHz  for  this  nighttime  example, 
the  penetration  loss  is  only  a  few  dB 
for  propagation  to  the  south,  but  is 
more  than  20  dB  for  propagation  to 
the  north.  Hence,  if  one  was  to  look 
for  100  kHz  signals  in  space  from  a 
Loran  C  station,  for  example,  it 
appears  that  they  might  be  observable 
only  southward  of  the  transmitter. 

At  higher  frequencies,  the 
differences  in  north/south 
penetration  losses  shown  in  Figure  14 
are  even  more  dramatic  and  severe. 

3.3.  Incidence  Angle  Effects 

Some  of  the  computed  results 


discussed  above  were  for  what  was 
termed  "best"  or  "optimum” 
penetration  conditions.  As 
illustrated  by  the  results  given  in 
Figure  14,  one  optimum  condition  is 
wave  propagation  to  the  magnetic 
south  for  a  northward  directed 
geomagnetic  field.  .Another  optimum 
condition  relates  to  the  incidence 
angle  of  the  waves  on  the  ionosphere, 
as  illustrated  in  Figure  15.  for 
which  penetration  losses  were 
computed  for  southward  propagating 
waves  as  a  function  of  incidence 
angle  on  the  ionosphere.  For  the  15 
kHz,  100  kHz,  and  300  kHz  examples 
.shown,  the  penetration  losses  were 
least  for  an  incidence  angle  near  20 
degrees,  which  corresponds  to  a  plane 
wave  propagating  parallel  to  the 
geomagnetic  field  (whos"  dip  angle 
was  assumed  to  be  /O  degrees  for  the 
computations).  In  all  cases,  the 
penetration  losses  increase  for 
incidence  angles  departing  from  that 
optimum  condition.  The  penetration 
losses  become  progressively  steeper 
and  more  prohibitive  as  the  wave 
frequencv  increases  and  as  the 
incidence  angles  vary  away  from  the 
minimum-loss  condition.  The  results 
indicate  that  although  frequencies 
well  above  100  kHz  from  ground-based 
transmitter.s  raav  penetrate  the 
nighttime  ionosphere  under  suitable 
propagation  conditions,  the 
!ocaticn;s)  at  which  rhev  might  be 
received  in  space  mav  verv  well  be 
very  highly  restricted. 

3.4.  Tracking  Long  Waves  Through 
the  Ionosphere 

The  computational  results  described 
above  represent  numerical  .solutions 
for  infinite  plane  waves  incident  on 
a  horizontally  uniform  model 
ionosphere.  However,  the  waves  from 
a  real  long  wave  transmitter  are 
divergent,  and  might  be  more 
accurately  described  as  spherical 
rather  than  plane.  There  is  then  a 
question  as  to  the  realism  of  plane 
wave  solutions  in  certain  real 


4.  CONCLUDING  COMMENTS 
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scenarios.  The  basic  raachemacics  for 
investigating  this  question  already 
exist  (e.g.,  Ref  5),  but  the 
procedures  required  are  not  easy  to 
implement.  However,  some  progress 
has  been  made  on  a  related  question; 
"what  path  would  a  collimated  beam  of 
long  waves  follow  in  the  ionosphere?" 

As  outlined  schematically  in  Figure 
16.  a  simple  beam  can  be  constructed 
by  combining  the  fields  of  two  plane 
waves  of  the  same  amplitude  and 
frequency  but  with  slightly  different 
angles  of  incidence.  For  a  given 
field  component,  say  the  transverse 
magnetic  field,  this  gives  an 
interference  pattern  in  the  vertical 
plane.  By  tracing  the  interference 
maxima  a  beam  path  or  "wave  crack"  is 
obtained.  The  process  has  a 
classical  analog  in  the  theory  of 
Group  Velocity  in  which  two  waves  in 
the  same  direction  but  with  slightly 
different  frequencies  are  combined  to 
give  an  interference  pulse. 

Figure  17  illustrates  the  results  of 
"tracking"  the  maximum  of  the 
combined  fields  of  two  15  kHZ  plane 
waves,  one  propagating  with  an 
incidence  angle  of  40  degrees,  the 
other  with  an  incidence  angle  of  50 
degrees,  as  they  penetrate  a 
nighttime  ionosphere.  If  the 
combined  fields  represent, 
effectively,  the  "track"  of  a  plane 
wave  incident  on  the  ionosphere  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  the  computation 
indicates  that  the  wave  undergoes  an 
appreciable  off-set  as  it  penetrates 
the  ionosphere  from  tl!-;  ground.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  validity  of 
this  "wave- cracking"  concept  and 
computational  approach  has  not  been 
subjected  to  rigorous  testing. 
Nevertheless,  the  "off-set"  issue 
raised  here  is  an  intriguing  one  and 
it,  along  with  some  of  the  other 
results  and  issues  raised  in  earlier 
Figures,  indicate  chat  further 
investigation  is  needed  to  fully 
characterize  the  long  wave 
ionospheric  transmission  window. 


The  discussions  above  have  focussed 
on  experimental  and  computational 
studies  relating  to  the  penetration 
of  long  radio  waves  uy- through  the 
ionosphere.  Most  of  tlie  results  and 
issues  raised,  however,  relate  to  the 
penetration  of  long  radio  waves  down- 
through  the  ionosphere,  as  well.  One 
primary  issue  for  either  case  are  the 
effective  losses  incurred  in 
penetration  of  the  ionosphere  by  long 
waves.  These  depend  upon  a  number  of 
factors  as  illustrated  by  the  results 
shown  earlier.  Via  reciprocity 
arguments,  the  effective  losses 
should  be  the  same  for  up-  or  down¬ 
going  plane  waves  that  are 
propagating  parallel  to  the 
geomagnetic  field.  .As  indicated 
earlier,  the  losses  can  increase 
dramaticallv  for  non-parallel 
propagation,  depending  on  wave 
frequency.  The  results  indicate  that 
ELF/VLF  radio  waves  car  penetrate  the 
ionosphere  with  relatively  little 
loss;  and,  under  more  restrictive 
conditions.  LF,  and  even  .NF  waves  up 
to  about  500-600  kHz.  can  penetrate 
the  ionosphere  without  suffering 
prohibitive  absorption. 


Another  key  issue  involves  the 
coupling  of  signals  out -of  or  in-to 
the  earth- ionosphere  waveguide.  .As 
illustrated  earlier,  the  coupling 
out -of  the  waveguide  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  (.where  the  geomagnetic 
field  is  pointing  northward)  is  most 
efficient  for  waves  propagating  to 
the  south.  Alternately,  reciprocity 
considerations  indicate  that  the 
excitation  of  northward  propagating 
waves  in  the  earth- ionosphere 
waveguide  bv  waves  penetrating  down- 
through  the  ionosphere  may  be  more 
efficient  than  the  excitation  of 
southward  propagating  waves.  The 
issue  pertains  to  potential  coverage- 
areas  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  that  would  be  provided  by  long 
wave  sources  in  space. 
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Detailed  knowledge  of  many  long  wave 
penetration  issues  is  still  lacking 
due,  primarily,  to  the  lack  of  a 
sufficiently  large  and  diverse  set  of 
experimental  data.  Overall,  there  Is 
a  paucity  of  pertinent,  quantitative, 
data  from  satellite  monitoring  of 
ground-based  long  wave  transmissions; 
and,  to  date,  no  man-made  long  wave 
transmissions  from  spree  have  been 
received  on  the  ground.  If  plans  for 
future  experiments  in  these  areas  are 
carried  out  successfully,  this  will 
hopefully  change  so  that  the  basic 
question  of  where  in  space  do  long 
wave  transmissions  from  the  earth 
reach  (or,  where  on  the  earth  will 
long  wave  transmissions  from  space  be 
accessible)  will  be  adequately 
addressed  and  answered. 
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Figure  1.  Rocket  Probe  Investigations 

of  VLF  Ionospheric  Transmission 
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A.  PENETRATION  MODEL 
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B.  DEDUCED  REFRACTIVE  INDEX  PROFILE  •  EGLIN  NIGHT 
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C.  ELECTRON  DENSITY  PROFILES  ■  EGLIN  NIGHT 


Figure  5.  Refractive  iiidex/Electron  Density  Profiles 
Deduced  from  N’AA  Penetration  Data 
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Figure  6.  Eglin  VLF  Penetration  Data;  Day 
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Figure  7.  Natal  VLF  Penetration  Data;  Da% 


Figure  8.  Ft.  Churchill  VLF  Penetration  Data;  Day 
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Figure  9.  Comparison  of  Eglin  and  Ft.  Churchill 
VLF  Ionospheric  Penetration  Data 


Figure  10.  Coupling  Issue 
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Figure  11,  Calculated  Example  of  a  Directional 

Effect  on  VLF  Ionospheric  Penetration 
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Figure  12.  Long  Wave  Ionospheric  Penetration  Losses: 
Normal/Disturbed  Conditions 


Figure  13.  Long  Wave  Ionospheric 

Penetration  Loss;  Optimum 
Case 


Figure  14,  Long  Wave  Ionospheric 

Penetration:  Directional 
Effects 
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*  Ray  Optics:  Not  Adequate  for  VLF 

*  Group  Theory:  Two  Waves-Same  Incidence  Angle/Different  Frequencies 

*  WAVETRACK:  Two  Waves-Sahe  Frequemcy/Different  Incidence  Angles 
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Figure  16.  WAVETRACK  Concept 
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Figure  17.  WAVETRACK  Example 


DISCUSSION 


J.  WAIT 

1.  Did  you  deal  explicitly  with  the  source  in  the  full  wave  calculation  of  the  penetration  loss? 

2.  Also,  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  apply  reciprocity  to  the  case  where  the  source  is  in  the  ionosphere  and/or  the 
magnetosphere. 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

1.  No.  We  took  an  admittedly  simplified  approach  to  inve.stigate  relative  effects  relating  to  the  penetration  of  long  waves  up 
tlirough  the  ionosphere.  Specifically,  we  computed  the  penetrauon  of  infinite  plane  waves,  incident  on  a  honzonlaily  stratified 
ionosphere,  for  a  wide  range  of  propagation  conditions.  To  deal  appropriately  with  the  source,  a  much  more  rigorous  approach, 
such  as  outlined  in  works  by  Budden.  Galejs.  and  Wait,  for  example,  should  be  done.  We  were  not  computationally  set  up  to 
handle  such  a  treatment. 

2.  !  agree;  however,  another  somewhat  thorny  issue  arises  when  the  source  is  to  be  embedded  m  a  magneuzied  plasma.  Do  we 
understand  the  interactions  and  coupling  between  it  and  the  medium  well  enough  to  adequately  describe  its  radiation  characteristics 
(p,-ttems,  etc.)?  Tltis  issue  certainly  was  of  great  concern  to  U.S.  Navy  researchers  when  they  were  contemplating  the  deveLpment 
of  a  satellite-borne  long-wave  transmitter  twenty  years  ago  or  so.  and  the  issue  still  remains  a  difficult  one  to  resolve  today  as  well. 

■M.  PITTEWAY 

At  around,  say,  10  kHz.  we  would  expect  a  refractive  index  of  10  or  20  in  the  whistler  medium.  If  we  have  an  airborne  VLF 
transmitter,  therefore,  transmission  to  the  earth  would  only  be  possible  through  a  narrow  cone  of  angles.  Other  angles  must  be 
reflected  or  absorbed,  so  most  of  the  transmitted  energy  will  be  lost  to  us?  (The  refraction  gives  an  earth-based  VLF  transmitter  an 
effective  polar  diagram  of  just  a  few  degrees  m  the  whistler  medium.  The  airborne  transmitter  enjoys  no  such  advantage), 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

The  computations  discussed  in  the  talk  centered  on  the  upward  penetration  of  infinite  plane  waves  incident  on  a  horizontally 
suatified  ionosphere.  .Although  the  focus  was  on  waves  incident  from  below,  reciprocity  considerations  show  that  the  results  can  be 
used  to  obtain  information  relating  to  plane  waves  penetrating  down  through  the  ionosphere  as  well.  Your  comment  actually  deals 
with  the  same  one  Dr.  Wait  has  just  brought  up;  what  signals  will  be  received  m  space  (or  on  the  ground)  for  real  long-wave 
sources  on  the  ground  (or,  in  space)?  As  mentioned  earlier,  those  much  more  vigorous  computations  are  beyond  the  scope  and 
emphasis  of  the  present  paper. 
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ABSTRACT 

Unambiguous  locations  for  target  transmitters  are 
based  on  lines  of  bearing  (LOB’s)  obtained  by 
radio  direction  finding  (DF)  methods.  Tnese  target 
location  estimates  based  on  intercepted  LOB’s  are 
subject  to  error  if  multipath  exists.  This  multipath 
may  result  from  skywave  interference  or  seascatter 
from  rough  seas.  Skywave  multipath  becomes 
important  for  ranges  greater  than  300  km  while 
ground  w’ave  multipath  may  be  significant  for 
ranges  less  than  about  100  km.  Although,  the 
groundwave  loss  may  be  greater  than  the  one-hop 
skywave  mode,  it  may  be  comparable  to  the  loss 
associated  with  the  two-hop  mode.  Therefore  both 
groundwave  and  skywave  multipath  may 
contribute  to  LOB  errors  for  a  given  fleet  exercise. 
For  the  case  of  skywave  multipath,  newer  DF 
systems  will  be  able  to  differentiate  skywave  signals 
from  ground  wave  signals  when  the  elevation  angle 
is  greater  than  about  18'. 


2  ANALYSIS 

The  total  i-component  for  the  Hertz  vector  for  the 
geometry  in  Figure  1  is 
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In  this  paper  groundwave  multipath  is  estimated 
using  the  compensation  theorem.  This  method 
provides  a  convenient  analytical  tool  for  relating 
the  change  in  mutual  impedance  between  a 
transmitting  monopole  and  a  receiving  loop  over  a 
rough  sea  surface  and  a  flat  sea.  The  change  in 
mutual  impiedance,  in  turn,  is  related  to  the  change 
in  current  in  each  of  the  receiving  loops  used  to 
generate  LOB's. 

Some  predicted  and  observed  examples  of  fleet 
exercise  LOB  errors  from  wind  generated  swell  will 
be  given  based  on  target  transmitter  frequency, 
wind  direction  and  speed  of  the  ship  carrying  the 
DF  system. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

The  ability  to  delect  low-flying  missiles  is  of  crucial 
concern  'o  mcKlern  naval  fleets.  Unambiguous 
locatioi  s  for  target  transmitters  arc  ba.sed  on  lines 
of  bearing  (LOB's)  obtained  by  radio  direction 
finding  (DF)  methods.  These  target  location 
estimates  are  subject  to  error  it  rough  sea 
multipath  exists.  This  paper  addresses  the  errors 
in  LOB’s  when  sea  multipath  occurs.  The 
mathematical  approach  uses  the  Montcalh 
Compensation  Theorem  [1]  relating  the  change  in 
mutual  impedance  between  the  transmitting 
monopole  and  receiving  loop  antenna.s. 
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and  the  time  dependence  is  f  “  For  the  case  of 
an  antenna  on  an  OUTBOARD  ship,  the  angle  6  in 
(1)  is  near  ^  and  the  direct  and  reflected  waves 
cancel  leaving  only  the  Norton  surface  wave  to 
propagate  the  signal  from  the  target  ship.  The 
Norton  surface  wave  in  (1).  normalized  to  the  free- 
space  field  is 


Figure  2  stiows  the  geometry  of  tlie  transmitting 
monopole  and  the  receiving  loop  on  the 
OUTBOARD  ship  in  frame  x,  y,  z.  The  fields  of 
the  receiving  loop  are  given  approximately  by 
(assuming  the  loops  axis  is  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  z-axis;  i.e..  the  loop  is  electrically  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  sea). 

0  (8a) 


Figure  1.  Geometry  of  Sea  Multipath 
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Figure  2.  Geometry  of  transmitting  monopolc  on 
target  ship  and  receiving  loop  on  outboard  ship. 


.Norton  Surface  Wave 
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where 

=  rt  ~  X  COSO  (8d} 


o  =  o  +  wind-direction  (8e) 

and  =  120  t  ohm.s,  is  the  current  in  the 
loop.  S  ii  the  loop's  effective  area,  and  6  is  the 
angle  the  loops  horizontal  axis  makes  with  the 
vector  Ii  in  Figure  2. 

fising  the  following  lirst-order  approximation  to 
the  complete  compensation  theorem:  i.e..  assuming 
K  is  the  unperturbed  fieid  and  11  is  the  perturbed 
field  [2],  yields  the  change  in  mutual  impedance 
between  the  loop  and  the  monopole. 


where  we  have  used  only  the  leading  term  in 
equation  (1). 
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From  ecpiation  (d),  the  magnetic  field  of  a 
transmitting  moiiopole  on  the  target  ship  is 
approximated  by 
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where  E  is  the  field  iT  the  receiving  loop,  II  is  the 
field  of  transmitting  monopole,  and  E  and  0  are 
(.'>)  defined  above  in  (-5),  (6)  and  (8),  and  Z  is  the 
mutual  impedance  between  the  monopole  and  loop 
when  the  .sea  is  smooth;  i.e.. 
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which  accounts  for  induction  field  effects  of  the 

monopole  over  the  rough  .sea  and  and  the  unit  normal  e„  to  the  rough  sea  is 


(7) 

where  h  ^  is  the  monopole  height  above  sea  water. 
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with  C  {■>')  the  local  slope  of  he  rough  sea  surface. 
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File  limits  of  integral  ion.  x  ^  and  x,.  .ire  siicti  that  Fl,  p,  liltij 
we  can  use  the  asymptotic  expansion  for  liie 
llankel  function,  //,  *  [:).  as 
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and  .sub.stitiiting  in  (  12)  vields  the  result 
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Wait  [15],  ha.s  obtained  a  .similar  result  to  (I  t). 


3  EQUIVALENT  CIRCUIT  FOR 

DETERMINING  LOOP  CURRENTS 

Fhe  two-loop  equivalent  circuit  representing  the 
transmitting  monopole  and  receiving  loop  make  the 
following  assumptions  in  the  circuit  parameters. 

R  ~  «  R  ZT""  (electrically  short 
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monopole) 
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’l,.k'Sh  ys,n  8 
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In  I  15b)  and  (  15c).  h  .(  is  the  height  of  the 
transmitting  antenna  above  the  ground  plane.  In 
(15r).  (iO  rather  than  120  occurs  in  the  numerator 
Ix'cause  the  image  of  the  vertical  antenna  yields  a 
factor  of  two.  In  tin-  equivalent  circuit,  a  capacitor 
i.s  u.scd  in  series  with  the  terminating  loop  resistor 
to  cancel  the  effect  of  and  make  the  antenna 

re.sonant,  [)].  pp,  I8H,  107- 1081.  I'sing  the  results 
in  (  15),  I  he  equivalent  circuit  becomes  a  coupled 
RL  circuit  with  loop  eipiations  given  by 
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[5.  p.  312,  eq.  10-51] 


with  a  determinant  A. 
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Solvinii  for  /g,  the  current  in  the  receiving  loop, 
gives 
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The  change  in  mutual  impedance  is  therefore 
directly  related  to  the  change  in  current  in  the 
receiving  loop  on  the  OUTBOARD  ship,  riicse 
currents  are  used  to  generate  LOB's.  from  -look-iip 
tables' . 

From  Figure  2 

eg  =  R/  IRt  (20) 

cos  6  =  eg  •  cj,  (21) 

where  is  a  unit  vector  along  the  ship’s  center 
line  and 

cos  <s  =  e^  •  eg  (22) 


in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cycloid,  with  the 
vertical  distance  t>etween  trough  and  crest  the  wave 
height,  and  the  horizontal  distance  between 
successive  crests  called  the  water  wave  length,  X^,. 
Figure  3  shows  a  statistic  related  to  the  wave 
height,  i.e.,  f/,^3,  or  the  so-called  significcnt  wave 
height  for  four  different  spectrum.s  for  the  wave 
surface  (7|  Reference  [8]  gives  photos  showing  the 
ocean  waves  developed  when  the  wind  has  been 
blowing  a  sufficient  time  (1  knot  =  0.514442 
rn/sec.). 

(  sing  the  Gauss- Legendre  numerical  algorithm,  the 
integral  in  Equation  (14)  and,  hence  the  phase  of 
the  current  in  the  receiving  loop,  was  evaluated  for 
the  parameter  values  shown  in  Table  1. 


Figure  3.  Significant  Wave  Height.  //1/3.  versus 
Wind  Speed  using  4  different  Spectra  ([7]). 


3.1  CompariaoQ  of  Predicted  and  Obeerved 
Bearing  Errors 

Measured  LOB’s  were  obtained  from  the  fleet 
exercise  experiment  during  the  period  27  January 
to  6  February,  1990.  in  the  Caribbean,  typically 
from  2300  hours  to  0800  hours  local  time.  There 
were  43  targeting  events  for  the  Ship  A  and  43  for 
the  Ship  B  using  Ship  C  a  cooperative  mobile 
target  (CMT)  at  ranges  from  20  to  100  nmi. 

From  equations  (14)  and  (19),  the  error  in  the 
current  1 2,  in  each  of  the  receiving  loops  on  the 
OUTBOAR.D  ship  is  a  function  of  C(x)  which  in 
turn  is  a  function  of  the  sea  state  or  wind  speed. 
These  waves  are  referred  to  as  swell  when  they 
continue  on  after  the  wind  stops  or  changes 
ffirection.  The  wave  characteristics  are  very  nearly 


Table  1,  Input  parameters  for  picdicied  LOB 
errors  for  Ship  A.  Event  2. 

Azimuth  (from  CMT  to  OUTBOARD  -44° 


ship  relative  to  North,  deg.) 

Distance  between  CMT  and  29 

OUTBOARD  ship  (nroi) 

Wind  direction  (relative  to  cast,  deg.)  .50° 

Wind  velocity  (knots)  12 

Frequency  (MHz)  20.18 

Predicted  LOB  error  (deg.)  1.3” 


Figure  4  shows  the  geometry  for  Event  2  and  the 
LOB  multipath  correction  for  rough  sea  multipath. 
Another  method  for  correcting  for  rough  sea 
multipath  would  be  during  the  calibration  testing 
phase  where  appropriate  modifications  can  be  made 
to  the  look-up  table  (database)  for  the  magnitude 
and  phase  of  the  currents  in  the  loop  antennas  on 
the  OUTBOARD  ship.  However.  Figure  •!  suggests 
.lie  possibility  of  correcting  for  rough  sea  multipath 
in  "real  time"  without  modifying  the  look-up  table. 


i  j 
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Figure  <1.  Geometry  for  Event  2  and  LOB 
multipath  correction. 


in  a  nearly  cotustani  direction  at  a  relatively 
constant  sp'eed  (12  knots)  during  the  course  of  LOB 
readings.  The  large  changes  in  the  LOB  error  from 
time  2.55  to  2.65  may  have  iieen  caused  by  factors 
other  than  rough  sea  multipath:  e.g.,  and  incorrect 
LOB  from  a  target  ship. 


Figure  ■').  Event  2.  .'ship  A.  LOB  difference  error 
versirs  lime.  Also  .siiowii  is  the  [iredicted  LOB 
multipath  error. 

^  GONCLUSIONS 


Figure  5  shows  a  plot  of  the  difference  of  the  two 
LOBs  in  Figure  4  versus  time.  Except  for  the  time 
period  2.55  to  2.60,  the  LOB  error  was  positive: 
i.e.,  the  LOB  from  the  correlation  Interferometer 
Direction  Finding  CIDF  algorithm  was  greater 
than  the  LOB  predicted  using  the  dead-reckoning 
algorithm.  The  de^^d-reckoning  algorithm, 
developed  by  this  author,  predicts  the  accurate 
“ground-truth'"  LOB  using  the  time  "flashes"  ai 
approximately  10  minute  intervals  and  an 
interpolation  scheme  for  intermediate  times,  to 
determine  the  distance  the  target  ship  traveled 
along  a  great  circle  path  from  its  initial  position  at 
latitude,  Of,  longitude,  <^j,  and  time  flash  tpto  a 
new  latitude  and  longitude.  Using  the  parameters 
for  the  sea  state  shown  in  Table  I,  a  predicted  LOB 
multipath  error  of  about  1.3°  was  obtained. 
Actually,  the  predicted  LOB  multipath  error  in 
Figure  5  is  very  close  to  the  average  LOB  error 
(i.e.,  0.93°);  The  average  LOB  error  is  only 
significant  in  analyzing  the  accuracy  of  the  LOB 
correction  and  not  a.s  a  basis  for  LOB  error 
prediction.  The  reason  is  the  multipath  error  from 
rough  seas  is  not  constant  with  time,  but  changes 
as  the  sea  state  varies  and  until  the  wind  has 
persisted  for  a  sufficient  duration  to  create  swell. 

As  it  turned  out.  for  Figure  5,  the  wind  did  remain 


A  general  expression  for  computing  the  change  in 
loop  current  in  the  receiving  loop  antennas  used  in 
the  OUTBOARD  DF  system  is  given  as  a  function 
of  sea  slate.  This  expression  was  evaluated  for  the 
sea's  which  existed  during  a  fleet  e.xercise  and  gave 
good  agreement  for  the  predicted  and  observed 
LOB  errors. 
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DISCUSSION 

J.  BELROSE 

The  experiment  you  described  employed  vertical  morxjpoles  for  transmitung  and  small  ferromagnetic  loops  for  receiving  on  large 
metal  ships/large  with  resect  to  the  frequency  used.  The  analysis  you  presented  was  based  on  well  understood  propagation 
parameters  (the  total  signal  being  the  vector  sum  of  a  direct  and  a  ground  reflected  wave  and  a  Norton  surface  wave).  You 
addressed  the  coupling  between  the  vertical  transmitting  antenna  and  the  receivmg  loop  antenna(s),  coupled  through  radiauon.  But 
the  radiauon  properties  of  these  antennas  are  influenced  by  the  conducting  surface  of  the  ships.  The  lower  half  of  the  monopole  is 
the  enure  ship;  the  small  receiving  loop  will  couple  to  currents  flowing  on  the  conducting  hull  of  the  ship.  Did  you  not  expenence 
problems  from  these  effects? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

I  agree  with  the  discusser’s  comment  that  indeed  the  entire  ship  is  the  radiator:  i.e..  the  ship's  superstructure  modifies  the  currents 
excited  in  each  of  the  loop  antennas.  However,  this  effect  is  included  in  the  CfDF  algorithm  (correlaUon  interferometer  direction 
finding)  when  measured  loop  currents  are  correlated  against  the  data  base  currents;  the  latter  are  obtained  as  the  ship  steams  around 
a  buoy  and  collects  target  data  from  a  known  target  direction. 


[1]  G.D.  iVionteath.  “Application  of  the 
compensation  theorem  to  radiation  and 
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[2]  R.H.  Ott  and  J.R.  Wait,  “Firt,^  order  effects  of 
terrain  on  the  radiation  pattern  of  a 
nondirectional  LF  beacon.”  .AEU.  vol.  27.  pp. 
106-110,  eq.  11,  1973- 
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SUMMARY 

Estimates  are  made  of  the  propagation 
errors  that  can  be  made  in  the 
measurement  of  the  geographic  coordinates 
of  an  HF  emitter  when  utilizing  HF 
direction  finding  techniques.  The 
sources  of  the  errors  considered  in  this 
analysis  are  those  due  to  (1)  imprecise 
knowledge  of  the  ionospheric  reflection 
height,  (2)  ionospheric  tilts,  i.e., 
gradients  of  electron  density  and  (3) 
tropospheric  refractive  bending. 

1.0  INTRODUCTION 

The  determination  of  the  geographic 
coordinates  of  an  HF  radio/ radar 
transmitter  by  direction  finding  is 
influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  propagation  media, 
i.e.,  the  ionosphere  and  the  troposphere. 

Various  techniques  are  available  for 
locating  an  HF  emitter  utilizing  two  or 
more  receiving  sites.  A  single  receiving 
site  can  also  be  employed  for  HF 
direction  finding.  The  single  site 
configuration  requires  that  both  the 
azimuth  and  elevation  angle  of  the 
received  signals  be  accurately  measured. 
For  the  single  site,  the  ionospheric 
height  of  reflection  of  the  HF 
transmitted  signals  is  required  for  the 
calculation  of  the  ground  distance  to  the 
emitter. 

Errors  in  locating  the  coordinates  of  an 
HF  emitter  arise,  in  the  case  of  the 
ionosphere,  from  (1)  imprecise  knowledge 
of  the  ionospheric  height  of  reflection, 
(2)  the  presence  of  an  electron  density 
gradient,  i.e.,  ionospheric  tilt  along 
the  path  of  propagation  and  (3)  the 
presence,  along  the  propagation  path,  of 
a  traveling  ionospheric  disturbance 
(TID) ,  i.e.,  large  scale  electron  density 
perturbation  in  the  F  region.  An 
additional  source  of  error  results  from 
the  refractive  bending  phenomenon 
encountered  in  the  troposphere.  The 
presence  of  an  ionospheric  tilt  and  TID 
imparts  errors  in  the  measurement  of  both 
the  emitter's  bearing  and  ground  range. 
The  effect  of  ionospheric  reflection 
height  inaccuracy  and  tropospheric 
refraction  is  to  introduce  an  error 
solely  in  the  ground  range  measurement. 

In  this  paper,  estimates  are  made  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  angular  deviations  and 
ground  range  errors  that  could  be  imposed 
on  an  HF  direction  finding  system  by  the 
ionosphere  and  the  troposphere.  The 


angular  deviations  and  ground  range 
errors  are  presented  as  a  function  of 
solar-geophysical  and  meteorological 
conditions. 

2.0  THEORETICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

2.1  Reflection  Height  Inaccuracy 

The  lack  of  precise  data  on  the  electron 
density  variation  with  altitude  at  the 
ionospheric  reflection  point  of  an  HF 
transmitted  radio  wave  is  the  basis  for 
considering  the  reflection  height 
inaccuracy  as  a  source  of  error  in  HF 
direction  finding.  An  error  in  the 
height  of  reflection  imposes  an  error  in 
the  estimation  of  the  surface  range  to  an 
HF  transmitter. 

The  ground  distance  error,  .35,  depicted 
in  Figure  1,  is  simply 

,iS’S-S,  (1) 


where  S  is  the  true  ground  distance.  The 
parameter,  S;^,  is  the  apparent  ground 
distance  which  is  expressed  by 

S,-?,r„ros-'(n''2r,(c,*h,)l  (2) 

where  ro  is  the  radius  of  the  earth,  h^ 
is  the  apparent  reflection  height  and  R^a 
is  the  apparent  slant  distance  to  the 
reflection  point.  It  is  assumed  that 
=  R^  where  the  true  slant  distance  to 

the  reflection  point,  is  given  by 

•'?.  (3) 

ros(S/2r  J)  ' 

and  where  h  is  the  correct  reflection 
height . 

2.2  Ionospheric  Tilt 

Electron  density  gradients  present  along 
the  path  of  HF  transmissions  can  cause 
the  signals  to  undergo  an  angular 
deviation  off  the  great  circle  path.  In 
addition,  a  gradient  can  introduce  a 
modification  in  the  ground  scatter 
distance . 

To  facilitate  the  analysis,  it  is  assumed 
the  propagation  signal  undergoes  a  plane 
mirror-type  reflection  in  the  ionosphere. 
The  ionospheric  tilt  geometry  employed  in 


(11) 


this  analysis  is  depicted  in  Figures  2 
and  3.  The  tilt  angle,  ij,  is  the  angle 
between  the  vertical  to  the  earth's 
surface  and  the  normal  to  the  tilted 
surface  while  the  horizontal  rotation 
angle,  0,  is  the  angle  in  the  horizontal 
plane  through  which  the  tilted  angle  is 
rotated  away  from  the  great  circle  plane. 

For  the  ionospheric  tilt  geometry  shown 
in  Figure  2,  the  deviation  in  azimuth, 

\,i,  brought  about  by  a  tilt  can  be 
expressed  by  the  function 

l.i  =  sin’'{sin(S,'/r  J/sin(5fi  /  r^)) 

where  S^l  the  ground  distance 
traversed  by  the  deviated  signals  and  Sx 
is  the  transverse  component  of  Sxi,. 

It  can  be  readily  shown  from  spherical 
geometry  that 

=  r,,cos''{cos(S,/r_,)/cos(S-.  r,)} 

where  Sl,  the  component  of  Sxl  along  the 
great  circle  path,  i.e.,  the  longitudinal 
component,  can  be  expressed  by 

Si  =  (5/2) *.?;.)}  (6) 

The  parameter  S  is  the  ground  scatter 
distance  that  would  be  attained  in  a 
nontitled  ionosphere,  El  is  the  elevation 
angle  in  the  longitudinal  plane  of  the 
ray  incident  on  the  earth,  i  is  the  angle 
of  incidence  of  the  ray  ’'ith  respect  to 
the  vertical  and  ((>,  is  the  longitudinal 
component  of  the  tilt  angle,  .  It  is 
noted  that  the  term,  (i  +  2iti,),  is  the 
angle  of  reflection  in  the  longitudinal 
plane. 

The  angle  El  can  be  determined  from 

/' ,  =  cos' '  {( *  /!  !sm(t »  2o  . )} 

and  the  angle  i  from 

(  =  sin''{(r,//?Jsin(S/2r  J>  (®) 

where  h  is  the  reflection  altitude  and  Bu 
is  the  slant  range  to  the  reflection 
point  and  is  defined  by 

=  wo  (9) 

cos(S  /2r  „ )  >  ‘ 

Assuming  that  the  tilted  reflecting 
surface  is  spherical,  it  follows  that  the 
angle  (t>,  can  be  expressed  by 

=  sm  '  {:;in$cosO)  (10) 


Referring  to  Eguation  (4),  the  transverse 
component  of  the  ground  scatter  distance, 
Sx(  is  given  by 


where  Ex  is  the  transverse  elevation 
angle  of  the  reflected  ray  incident  on 
the  earth  and  <Si  r  is  transverse  component 
of  the  tilt  angle. 

It  can  be  shown  that 

/•'r  =  fos  ■ '  {l(r„  * /0/r ,  ]sin 

and 

ij) r  =  ' '  (5in ijisin 0 > 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  similarity 
between  Equations  (6)  and  (11),  (7)  and 
(12) ,  and  (10)  and  (13) . 

The  error  in  the  ground  scatter  distance, 
\5,,,  can  be  derived  from  the  expression 

N5r,=5,-5,,.  (14) 


where  is  the  apparent  ground  scatter 
distance  defined  by  the  expression 

S  ,  2/'  ,cos  '  ‘  (f  c  '  ■•  ( r„  *  -  (15) 

The  parameter,  Rq,  is  the  slant  ray  path 
distance  between  the  ionospheric 
reflection  point  and  the  ground 
reflection  point,  and  is  expressed  by 

(•0S(5V2r 

where  S'  is  the  surface  distance  between 
the  subionospheric  reflection  point  and 
ground  reflection  point.  From  spherical 
geometry,  it  can  be  shown  that 

>-Qs  (cosl  {  S ,  -  (.S /2) )/»  .  Irosf  5 , /r  ,)>  (11) 


2.3  Tropospheric  Refractive  Bending 

When  electromagnetic  waves  are  propagated 
through  the  troposphere  and  ionosphere, 
they  undergo  a  change  in  direction  or 
refractive  bending.  This  phenomenon 
arises  from  the  nonhomogeneous 
characteristics  of  the  media.  The 
tropospheric  refractive  bending  when 
taken  into  account  in  HF  propagation 
analysis  is  found  to  modify  the  ground 
scatter  distance.  This  topic  was 
initially  discussed  in  a  previous  AGARD 
symposium  (Reference  1)  but  is  briefly 
reviewed  in  this  paper  for  completeness 
of  the  subject  pertaining  to  propagation 
effects  on  HF  direction  finding. 

The  effects  of  the  troposphere  on  HF 
propagation  can  be  evaluated  by  means  of 
ray  tracings.  This  requires  that  the 
index  of  refraction  in  both  the 
troposphere  and  ionosphere  be  expressed 
as  a  function  of  altitude. 


The  index  of  refraction  in  the 
troposphere,  n^,  is  defined  by 


where  is  the  electron  density  at  the 
level  of  maximum  ionization,  hn,,  and  Hg 
is  the  scale  height  of  the  neutral 
^  ai  hfA  (18)  particles;  i.e.,  the  height  of  the 

\  =(/!,-  n\  10  homogeneous  atmosphere  at  a  given 

''  temperature. 


where  N  is  the  refractivity ,  T  is  the  air 
temperature  {°K) ,  p  is  the  total  pressure 
(mbar)  and  t  is  the  partial  pressure  of 
water  vapor  (n  bar) .  According  to  Smith 
and  Weintraub  (Reference  2) ,  the 
constants,  a  and  b,  are  77,6°K/mbar  and 
4810°K,  respectively. 

The  tropospheric  refractive  index  model 
employed  in  this  analysis  is  the  CRPL 
Reference  Refractivity  Atmosphere  -  1958 
(Reference  3)  which  is  described  by 

\-(h)  =  \  (h-  (19) 


where  Nq  is  the  surface  refractivity  and 
ho  is  the  surface  height  above  mean  sea 
level.  This  expression  is  valid  for  ho  < 
h  <  (ho  +  1)  )^m.  The  parameter,  i.V,  is 
defined  by 

3.V  =  -7. 3r.t'\p(0. 005577  .VJ  (20) 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  ionospheric 
refractive  index,  given  by  Equation  (24), 
is  also  a  function  of  both  the  electron 
collision  frequency  and  the  earth's 
magnetic  field.  According  to  Davies 
(Reference  4),  the  effect  of  the 
collision  frequency  term  on  the  index  of 
refraction  is  negligible  for  frequencies 
on  the  order  of  10  KHz  and  above  and  at 
altitudes  greater  than  80  km.  When 
neglecting  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  an 
error  is  introduced  in  the  computation  of 
the  index  of  refraction.  The  maximum 
error  evaluates  to  less  than  0.4  percent 
at  a  frequency  of  30  MHz  and  slightly 
greater  than  1  percent  at  20  HHz 
(Reference  1) .  These  calculations  are 
based  on  the  daytime  electron  density 
models  presented  in  Table  1  and  on  a 
magnetic  induction  of  0.5  G  which  is 
assumed  to  be  invariant  with  altitude 
(Reference  5) . 

3.0  DISCUSSION 


For  the  region  contained  within  (hg  +  1) 

<  h  <  9  km,  the  refractivity  decays  as 

.V(h)  =  .V.e\p[-c(h-/!,-  1)1  (21) 

where  Nj  is  the  value  of  N(h)  at  1  km 
above  the  surface  and 

C  =  [  l/(8-/iJlloo.(.V|710S)  (22) 


3.1  Reflection  Height  Inaccuracy 

An  error  in  the  estimation  of  the 
ionospheric  height  of  reflection  of  HF 
signals  could  arise  from  inaccurate  data 
jn  the  distribution  of  electron  density 
at  the  midpoint  of  the  transmission  path. 
A  source  of  the  error  could  be  a 
travelling  ionospheric  disturbance 
inducing  a  perturbation  in  the 
ionization. 


Above  9  km,  the  experimental  decay  is  of 
the  form 

.V(/i)=  l05eN:p(-0.1424(/i-9)]  (23) 


The  index  of  refraction  in  the 
ionosphere,  n^,  can  be  expressed  by  the 
relationship 


An  estimate  of  the  ground  distance  error 
resulting  from  an  error  in  ionospheric 
reflection  height  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 

It  is  evident  that  an  underestimation  of 
the  reflection  height  results  in  an 
overestimation  of  the  ground  distance. 

The  effects  are  reversed  when  there  is  an 
overestiraation  of  the  reflection  height. 
For  a  given  reflection  height  error,  the 
error  in  the  ground  distance  decreases 
with  increasing  ground  distance. 


{  1  -  (  \\e‘' /( 

where  u)v  is  the  angular  plasma  frequency 
of  the  medium  (rad/s),  Ng  is  the  electron 
density  (electrons/m^) ,  e  is  the  electron 
charge  (1.6  x  10”i9  c) ,  mg  is  the 
electron  mass  (9.1  x  10 '91  kg),  c„  is  the 
electric  permittivity  of  free  space 
(10"9^36ii  F/m)  and  U)  is  the  angular 
frequency  of  the  incident  wave  (rad/s) . 


According  to  Figure  4,  for  an  assumed 
reflection  height  error  of  -20  km  and 
ground  distance  of  3400  km,  the  error  in 
the  prediction  of  the  ground  distance 
evaluates  to  approximately  12  and  13  km 
for  reflection  heights  of  300  and  350  km, 
respectively.  For  a  -10  km  reflection 
height  error  and  assuming  identical 
conditions,  the  ground  distance  error  is 
on  the  order  of  one-half  the  -20  km 
results . 


The  distribution  of  electron  density  with 
height  is  assumed  to  follow  the  Chapman 
model  of  the  form  (Reference  4) . 

A,«,\„exp{(l/2)[  I  -  ((/i-/i„)///,}-  (25) 


3.2  Ionospheric  Tilt 

The  azimuthal  deviations  due  to 
ionospheric  tilts  oriented  at  a 
horizontal  rotation  angle,  0,  of  45®  (and 
135°)  and  90°  are  presented  in  Figures  5 
and  6,  respectively,  as  a  function  of 
tilt  angles,  0,  of  1°,  3°  and  5°  and 
reflection  heights  of  300  and  350  km.  The 
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lack  of  data  beyond  the  ground  distances 
of  2600  and  3000  kra  is  attributed  to  the 
reflected  rays  not  reaching  the  earth's 
surface,  i.e.,  overshooting  the  earth. 

An  examination  of  the  data  discloses  that 
the  angular  deviation  decreases  with 
increasing  ground  distance  and  increases 
with  increasing  tilt  angle  and  reflection 
height.  For  a  fixed  set  of  conditions, 
i.e,,  tilt  angle,  reflection  height  and 
ground  distance,  the  angular  deviation 
maximizes  at  0  =  90°. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  for  G  =  0°  and 
180°,  i.e.,  the  tilt  oriented  in  the 
great  circle  plane,  HF  transmissions 
would  not  experience  an  angular  deviation 
from  the  great  circle  plane. 

The  data  shown  in  Figures  5  and  6  can  be 
readily  converted  to  spatial  dimensions. 
According  to  Figures  7  and  8,  there  is  a 
slight  increase  in  the  lateral 
displacement  with  ground  distance.  In 
the  ground  distance  interval  of  700  and 
3400  kra,  the  lateral  displacement,  for  o 
---  5°  and  0  =  45°  and  135°,  varies  between 
approximately  37  and  38  km  for  h  =  300  kra 
and  between  44  and  45  km  for  h  =  350  km. 
When  the  horizontal  rotation  angle  is 
90°,  the  magnitude  of  the  lateral 
displacement  increases  to  approximately 
53  and  56  km  for  a  reflection  height  of 
300  km  and  to  approximately  62  and  65  km 
for  h  =  350  kra. 

The  ground  distance  errors  resulting  from 
the  presence  of  ionospheric  tilts  are 
depicted  in  Figures  9  through  11  for 
horizontal  rotation  angles  of  0°  and 
180°,  45°  and  135°,  and  90°, 
respectively.  It  is  apparent  that  for  a 
fixed  set  of  conditions,  i.e.,  tilt 
angle,  reflection  height  and  ground 
distance,  the  ground  distance  error  is  a 
maximum  at  a  horizontal  rotation  angle  of 
0°  and  180°  (Figure  9)  and  a  minimum  at 
90°  (Figure  11) .  For  a  tilt  angle  of  5°, 
reflection  height  of  350  km  and  ground 
distance  of  2600  kra,  the  ground  distance 
error  is  approximately  17.6  km  for  0  =  0° 
and  180°,  10.5  km  for  0  =  45°  and  135° 
and  0.7  kra  for  0  =  90°. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  for  both 
horizontal  rotation  angles  of  0°  and  180° 
(Figure  9)  and  45°  and  135°  (Figure  10) 
the  ground  distance  error  increases  with 
increasing  ground  distance  while,  for  a 
horizontal  rotation  angle  of  90°,  the 
reverse  occurs;  that  is,  the  ground 
distance  error  decreases  with  increasing 
ground  distance. 

The  reversal  effect  of  the  ground 
distance  error  is  shown  in  Figure  12 
which  is  a  plot  of  the  error  as  a 
function  of  various  horizontal  rotation 
angles  for  a  tilt  angle  of  5°  and 
reflection  height  of  350  km.  It  is 
evident  that,  as  the  angle  0  increases, 
the  position  of  the  minimum  ground 
distance  error  is  displaced  towards 
increasing  ground  distance.  For  0  =  o°, 
45°,  60°  and  90°,  the  minimum  error  is 
located  at  a  ground  distance  of 


approximately  700,  900,  1100  and  3400  km, 
respectively . 

3.3  Tropospheric  Refractive  Bending 

The  effects  of  tropospheric  refraction  on 
HF  propagation  is  evident  in  the  data 
tabulated  in  Table  2  which  is  a 
compilation  of  the  computations  presented 
at  the  1979  Lisbon  AGARO  symposium 
(Reference  l) .  The  Table  2  calculations 
are  based  on  the  four  daytime  electron 
density  models  described  in  Table  1  and 
on  surface  refractivities  of  320  -  and 
400-N  units.  The  electron  density  models 
and  surface  refractivities  are  inputs  to 
the  mathematical  relationships  defining 
the  ionospheric  and  tropospheric  index  of 
refraction  profiles,  respectively,  which 
are  required  for  the  ray  tracing  process. 

In  the  analysis,  it  was  assumed  that  (1) 
the  troposphere  is  contained  between  the 
earth's  surface  and  30-km  altitude,  (2) 
the  base  of  the  ionosphere  is  located  at 
an  altitude  of  80  km  and  (3)  free  space 
prevails  in  the  region  between  the 
troposphere  and  ionosphere. 

An  examination  of  Table  2  reveals  that, 
when  the  refractive  characteristics  of 
the  troposphere  are  taken  into  account, 

MF  radio  waves,  in  general  are  propagated 
to  a  greater  distance  than  when  the 
troposphere  is  neglected  as  indicated  by 
a  surface  refractivity  of  0-N  units.  In 
addition,  the  true  height  of  reflection 
decreases  while  the  virtual  height  of 
reflection  increases.  However,  in  the 
case  of  transmissions  at  20  HHZ  and  1° 
elevation  angle,  the  reverse  occurs;  that 
is,  the  ground  distance  and  virtual 
reflection  height  both  decrease  with 
increasing  surface  refractivity. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  when  the 
ionospheric  index  of  refraction  is 
defined  in  terms  of  magnetic  field 
parameters,  the  ground  distance  and  the 
true  and  virtual  reflection  heights  are 
found  to  be  a  function  of  both  magnetic 
field  conditions  and  surface  refractivity 
(Reference  6) . 

An  interesting  disclosure  of  Table  2  is 
the  existence  of  long  range  propagation 
paths  in  a  portion  of  the  20-MHz  data. 

4.0  CONCLUSIONS 

For  an  HF  direction  finding  system, 
imprecise  information  on  the  height  of 
reflection  of  ionospheric  propagation  HF 
radio  waves  produces  an  error  in  the 
measurement  of  the  ground  distance  to  an 
emitter.  The  error  increases  with  both 
increasing  reflection  height  and 
reflection  height  error  and  decreases 
with  increasing  ground  distance. 

The  presence  of  an  ionization  tilt  in  the 
region  of  ionospheric  reflection  can 
cause  HF  signals  to  undergo  both  an 
azimuthal  bending  and  a  change  in  the 
transmission  path  length  which,  in  turn, 
would  produce  an  error  in  the  ground 
distance  measurement. 
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Table  1 

Ionospheric  Electron  Density  Profiles 


Model 

Layer 

Scale  Height 

Hs  (km) 

Altitude 

(km) 

Maximum  Electron  Density 

Np,  Electrons/inM 

Plasma  Frequency 
(MHz) 

A 

e 

10 

100 

1.500  ; 

3.477 

Fl 

40 

200 

3 . 000  ‘ 

4.917 

F2 

50 

300 

12.500 

10.037 

B 

10 

100 

1 .459 

5  .  429 

40 

200 

.'.918 

4 .850 

50 

300 

12,160 

>  .  399 

- - — 

10 

100 

1.440 

^  .  406 

40 

200 

2 . 879 

4.817 

50 

300 

i  1 . 907 

>.813 

100 

1.421 

i  .  3  8  4 

200 

:.84i 

4 .7  85 

mSm 

300 

11.838 

>  .  767 

Table  2 
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Tropospheric  and  Ionospheric  Ray  Tracing  Calculations 


Elevation 

Surface 

r — - - 

Average  Ground 

Average  True 

Average  Virtual 

Frequency 

Angle 

Ref ractivity 

Distance 

Reflection  Height 

Reflection  Height 

{MH2) 

(deg) 

(N-units) 

(km) 

(km) 

(km) 

10 

1.0 

0 

1863.9 

31.3 

85.4 

320 

1949.9 

8X.7 

92.7 

400 

1984.3 

81.6 

95.8 

3.5 

0 

1468.7 

82.3 

38. 3 

320 

ISll.O 

32.2 

92 . 2 

4  00 

1526.3 

82 . 1 

93.6 

20 

1.0 

0 

4820. 3 

196.5 

546.8 

320 

4729.0 

186.4 

522.5 

4  00 

4282 . 6 

167.7 

457.6 

3.5 

0 

4231.4 

215.9 

514.8 

320 

4438.8 

215.5 

564 . 4 

400 

4521.6 

215.4 

535.5 

40 

1.0 

0 

3979.8 

248.7 

361.9 

320 

4067 . 6 

248 . 2 

377.9 

400 

4123.0 

248. 1 

386.4 

3.5 

0 

3501.0 

252.0 

364 . 4 

320 

1540. I 

251.3 

371.7 

400 

3574.5 

251.2 

378.2 
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DISCUSSION 

R,  ROSE 

COMMENT'.  [  noted  that  the  ground  distance  error  data  that  were  presented  reflected  target  ranges  of  greater  than  1000  km.  It 
should  be  noted  that  for  ranges  of  less  than  1000  km,  the  ground  dislaiKe  errors  would  increase  dramatically. 

R.  OTT 

Do  you  have  any  position  error  results  for  the  case  where  the  frequency  is  greater  than  the  critical  frequency  so  just  tlie  ground 
wave  is  present? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

This  particular  condition  was  not  considered  in  this  analysis. 

c.  goutelard 

L' introduction  de  composanles  transverses  du  gradient  horizontal,  souvenl  neglig^,  me  parait  importante.  Cependant,  les  deviations 
que  vous  trouvez  sent  faibles.  Nous  trouvons  par  des  traces  de  rayons  dcs  ecarts  qui  peuvent  atteindre  plus  de  150  km.  notamment 
pour  le  rayon  haut.  Cela  est  rendu  dans  la  communication  que  nous  presentons  ("Nouvelles  methodes  de  moddlisation..  '[5]). 
Comment  cette  difference  peut-elie  etre  ejtpliquee? 

The  introduction  of  transverse  components  across  a  horizontal  gradient  -  an  aspect  often  neglected  -  seems  to  me  to  he  imporlara. 
Nevertheless,  the  deviations  you  found  are  small.  Through  ray  tracing  we  find  deviations  of  more  than  150  km.  in  particular  for  the 
high  ray.  This  is  explained  in  the  paper  we  are  presenting  ("New  Methods  of  Modeling").  How  can  this  difference  be  explained? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

The  maximum  tilt  angle  and  reflection  height  assumed  in  this  analysis  are  5‘and  350  km,  respectively.  Larger  tilt  angles  and  higher 
reflection  heights  would  yield  ground  distance  errors  and  lateral  deviations  larger  than  those  presented  in  this  paper.  An  analysis  of 
plasma  frequencies  along  its  75"  west  meridian  reveals  that  tilt  angles  larger  than  10’  are  possible.  Electron  density  gradients  at 
sunrise  and  sunset  can  also  produce  tilt  angles  in  the  order  of  10*. 


NOUVELLE  IVIETHODE  DE  MODELISATION  MESO-ECIIELLE 
DE  L'lONOSPHERE  A  PARTIR  D'UN  SITE  UNIQUE. 
APPLICATION  A  LA  RADIOLOCALISATION  H.F. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  MODELLING  THE  MESOSCALE  STRUCTIHRE 
OF  THE  IONOSPHERE  WITH  A  SINGLE  SENSOR. 
IMPACT  ON  H.F.  RADIO-LOCATION 

J.L.  MOKRZYCKI,  L.  BARTHES,  J.  CARATORI.  C.  GOUTELARD 

LETTI 

Universite  Paris-Sud 
Batiment  214 
91405  Orsay  Ccdcx 
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1.  -  GENERALITES  - 

La  modelisation  de  i'ionosphere  est  une  necessity  dans 
de  nombreuses  applications  :  etude  physique  du 
milieu,  tel^ommunicaiions,  radars  transhonzon  et 
radiolocaiisation. 

La  radiolocalisation  a  partir  d'un  site  unique  est 
particuiieremeat  attractive  mais  impose,  dans  le 
domaine  des  propagations  d&ametriques,  de  connaitre 
avec  une  pr^ision  suffisante  le  milieu  ionosph^rique 
dans  lequel  les  trajectoires  des  rayons  sont  control^es, 
non  seulement  par  le  profil  vertical  de  T  ionisation, 
mais  dgalement  par  les  gradients  horizontaux. 

La  figure  1  repr^nte  un  trace  de  rayon  dans  une 
ionosphere  d^finie  par  un  module  de  Bradley-Dudeney 
[I]  en  presence  de  gradients  horizontaux  dont  les 
composantes  transversales  ne  sont  pas  nulles. 

On  peut  voir  que  ces  composantes  entrainent  des 
propagations  hors  du  grand  cercle  avec  des  deviations 
au  sol  importantes  lorsque  la  reflexion  s'effectue  dans 
la  region  F.  La  prise  en  compte  de  ces  gradients  est 
indispensable  pour  une  localisation  correcte,  ce  qui 
rend  necessaire  leur  estimation. 

La  radiolocalisation  4  partir  d'un  site  unique  necessite 
done  de  disposer  en  un  meme  lieu  d'un  moyen  de 
mesure.  Un  sondeur  a  relrodiffusion  met  facilement  en 
evidence  les  anisotropies  (figure  2).  II  s'agit  d'un 
moyen  simple  .susceptible  d'etre  mis  en  oeuvre  avec  de 
Ires  f’aibles  puissances  et  done  attrayant. 

La  difficultd  principale  de  celte  technique  reside  dans 
la  resolution  d'un  probleme  inverse  qui.  i  partir  des 
mesures  effectuees,  permet  de  retrouver  en  tout  point 
d'une  zone  d 'observation,  le  profil  vertical  duquel  se 


deduisent  les  gradients.  II  s'agit  d'un  probleme 
difficile  qui  n'a  pas  encore  vraiment  re<,'u  de  solution 
totalement  satisfaisante  maigre  les  etforts  importants 
produits  par  le  monde  scientifique. 

La  stabilisation  de  la  solution  apparait  possible  grace  a 
de  nouveiles  techniques  qui  auionsent  la  mesure  de 
nouveaux  parametres.  L’angle  d'elevation  des  rayons 
retrodiffuses  est  Tun  de  ces  parametres  dont 
r  importance  avait  pourtant  ete  signalee  dans  les  anndes 
1960. 

L'utilisation  de  ce  parametre,  conjointement  aux 
donnees  foumies  par  un  sondeur  a  retrodiffusion 
permettant  une  observation  tout  azjmut.  est  developpee 
dans  cette  presentation. 

II.  -  METHODES  D'INVERSION  DE 
L'lONOGRAMME  DE 
RETRODIFFUSION  - 

Les  modeles  des  milieux  de  propagation  permettent. 
par  des  programmes  de  caicul.  de  determiner  avec 
precision  les  trajectoires  des  ondes  electromagnetiques. 

Ce  probleme.  le  problfeme  direct,  est  la  plupart  du 
temps  resolu  avec  une  bonne  precision. 

Le  probleme  inverse,  qui  consiste  a  chercher  le  modele 
a  partir  d’un  ensemble  de  mesures.  appanient  le  plus 
souvent  a  la  classe  des  problemes  "mathematiquement 
mai  poses". 

Dans  le  cas  de  1' inversion  des  lonogrammes  de 
retrodiffusion  cette  appartenance  est  due.  soil  au  fait 
que  la  solution  du  probleme  inverse  n'est  pas  unique, 
soit  au  fait  que  de  faibles  erreurs  de  mesure  entrainent 
de  fortes  erreurs  sur  le  module. 


Les  travaux  sur  I’ inversion  des  ionogrammes  de 
reirodiffusion  remoatent  aux  annees  1960.  En  1968, 
C.  Goutelard  [2]  a  propose  une  methode  prenani  en 
compte  les  gradients  d' ionisation  honzon'aux  en 
generalisant  la  methode  des  courbes  de  transmission  de 
N.  Smith. 

En  1969,  V.E.  Hatfield  [3]  a  proposd  une  methode 
analytique  interessante  bien  que  ne  prenant  pas  en 
compte  les  gradients  honzontaux.  N.N.  Rao  [4J  en 
1974  et  S.L.  Chuang,  K.C.  Yeh  [5]  en  1976  proposent 
des  methodes  iteratives  basees  sur  des  techniques 
voisines  de  la  pseudo  solution  mais  qui  ne  prenneni 
pas  en  compte  les  gradients  horizontaux.  R.E. 
Dubroff,  N.N.  Rao,  K.C.  Yeh  [6]  introduisent  en 
1978  des  gradients  horizontaux  et  constatent,  comme 
J.  Caratori  et  C.  Goutelard  [7]  et  J.  Caratori  [8]  les 
dilTicultes  qui  apparaissent  a  cause,  notamment,  de  la 
non  unicite  des  solutions  et  de  leurs  instability.  J. 
Caratori  et  C.  Goutelard  [7]  proposent  alofs  de 
stabiliser  les  solutions  par  des  mesures  tout  azimut,  ce 
qui  a  pour  et'fet  de  rendre  unique  la  solution  dans  la 
majonte  des  cas.  L.E.  Bertel,  D.G.  Cole  et  R.  Fleury 
[9]  introduisent  en  1988  des  informations 
supplementaires  provenant  de  la  connaissance  du 
diagramme  de  rayonnement  des  antennes  et  J.Y.  Le 
Huerou  [10]  en  1989  ^tablit  une  mdthode  permettant, 
par  des  sondages  panoramiques,  de  determiner  les 
directions  des  gradients. 

Le  souci  de  stabiliser  les  solutions  par  I'introduction 
de  Tangle  d'elevation  a  etd  dnoncd  d6s  les  annees  1968 
par  C.  Goutelard  [2]  et  1969  par  V.E.  Hatfield  {3} 
mais  les  techniques,  malgre  les  essais  qui  ont 
effectues  ^  Tdpoque,  ne  pennettaient  pas  de  rdaliser 
des  mesures  suffisamment  fiables. 

A  partir  de  1985,  deux  projets  frangais  de  syst&mes  i 
retrodiffusion  introduisaient  la  mesure  des  angles 
d'elevation  le  projet  de  radar  transhorizon 
NOSTRADAMUS  (11]  et  le  projet  de  sondeur  du 
C.N.E.T.  a  Tile  de  Losquet  (12).  Des  dtudes  prenaient 
en  compte  la  mesure  de  cet  angle.  L.E.  Bertel.  D.G. 
Cole,  R.  Fleury  [9],  J.L.Mokrzycld  [13]  et  mettaient 
en  evidence  T  importance  de  ce  param^tre  dans  la 
stabilisation  des  solutions. 

Cet  article  rappwrle  une  partie  des  etudes  menees  au 
LETTI  sur  ce  sujet. 

III.  -  IMPORTANCE  DE  LA  MESURE  DE 
L' ANGLE  D'ELEVATION  - 

La  trace  frontale  de  I'ionogranune  de  rdtrodiffiision  a 
ele  le  support  principal  des  methodes  d' inversion.  Le 
temps  de  groupe  qui  lui  correspond  est  facile  k 
mesurer,  meme  s'il  ne  Test  pas  toujours  avec  une 


precision  suffisante,  et  le  volume  des  mesures 
correspondantes  est  reduit. 

.A  ce  temps  de  groupie  on  p>eut  ajouter,  on  Ta  cite,  une 
exploration  panoramique  qui  ponnet  de  stabiliser  les 
solutions. 

L'adjonction  de  la  mesure  de  Tangle  d'elevation  pour 
ametiorer  la  methode,  apparait  pamu  les  plus  simples  : 
le  piarametre  s'ajoute  simplement  aux  mesures 
precedentes  et  les  equations  de  propagation 
Tintroduisent  naturellement. 

La  difficulte  est  ptut6t  expserimentale  et  reside  dans  la 
precision  avec  laquelie  la  mesure  est  effectuee.  Une 
bonne  precision  n6cessite  de  grands  reseaux  d' antennes 
et  Tinfluence  du  bruit  est  fondamentale  sur  la  precision 
des  mesures.  On  p>eut  noter  que  ces  param^tres  sent 
lies  et  que  Taugmentation  du  bruit  exige,  pour  une 
pr^ision  constante,  un  accroissement  des  dimensions 
du  reseau  d' antennes. 

Le  LETTI  (Laboraioire  d'ETude  des  Transmissions 
lonospheriques  de  TUniversite  Pans-Sudl  a  cboisi 
d'utiliser  des  traitements  de  signaux  appropnes  pour 
echappier  a  des  dimensions  importantes  des  ryeaux 
d' antennes. 

Dy  lors  que  la  precision  s  ir  Tangle  d'6l6vatioa  11  est 
suffisante  -  de  Tordre  de  ±  1  degr6  -  1' inversion  peut 
etre  effectuee  dans  de  bonnes  conditions. 

L'apport  de  la  mesure  de  Tangle  d’elevation  peut  etre 
examine  simplement  a  partir  des  courbes  de 
transmission  generalisees.  deentes  dans  [2],  dans 
lesqueiles  on  suppose  une  inclinaison  globale  de 
I'ionosphfere  E  (figures  3a  et  3b).  Ces  courbes 
s'utilisent  comme  dans  la  methode  proposee  par  N. 
Smith,  mais  elles  sent  tracees  pour  des  temps  de 
propagation  constants,  et  non  pour  des  distances 
constantes,  pour  des  angles  d' incidence  constants  et 
pour  des  mclinaisons  de  T  ionosphere  E  difKrentes  de 
0  degre.  La  seuie  mesure  du  temps  de  focalisation 
d6finit  une  courle  unique  tangente  a  T  ionogramme 
zenithal.  L’adjonction  de  Tangle  d'elevation  (figure 
3c)  fixe  le  point  de  tangence,  en  donne  directeraent 
accy  k  T  ionogramme,  done  au  profil. 

La  methode  propos6e  s'inspire  de  cette  remarque,  en  la 
generalisant,  et  ddveloppie  les  caicuis  sous  forme 
analytique. 

IV.  -  METHODE  DU  LETTI  - 

Le  paragraphe  precedent  a  souligne  la  n6cessit6 
d'introduire  une  vanable  supplementaire  pour 
stabiliser  le  processus  d'inversion.  Cette  variable  est 
Tangle  d'^I6vation  0.  Les  donnees  du  probl&me 
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consistent  done  en  un  ensemble  de  points  (fi,  Pg), 
representant  r&:hantillonnee  de  la  courbe  Pg(fi)  a 
frequence  et  azimut  de  sondage  constants. 

Comme  pour  les  methodes  pr^c^emment  d^veloppees 
au  LETT!  [7]  [8]  [101  [l^l  [15],  on  admet  qu'un 
sondage  zenithal  donne  le  prohl  vertical,  ou  'module 
d’ordre  O',  et  on  adopte  les  hypotheses  simplificatrices 
suivanles  : 

-  L' ionosphere  est  representee  par  un  modeie 
vertical  de  Bradley-  Dudeney  [1], 

-  Le  lacteur  de  forme  de  la  couche  F2  ;  Ryh  = 
yinF2/hinF2  est  suppose  constant  dans  toute  la 
zone  exploree,  et  prend  la  valeur  mesuree  en 
zenithal  au  centre  de  celle-ci. 

-  Seules  la  frequence  critique  Fc  =  foF2  et  la 
hauteur  du  maximum  d' ionisation  Hm  —  hmF2 
varient  avec  la  distance  D  =  R0  par  rapport  au 
centre  de  la  zone. 

-  Les  gradients  qui  r^ltent  de  ces  variations  sont 
supposes  lindaires.  Hs  d^hnissent  un  'module 
d'ordre  1”,  pour  lequel  Fc  et  Hm  suivent  les  lois 
suivantes  : 

Fc(D)  =  Fco(l  +  Gf .  D) 

Hm(D)  =  Hmo(l  -I- Gh  .  D)  (1) 

oil  Gf  et  Gh  sont  les  gradients  relatifs  exprim^  en 
km"'. 

-  La  rdgion  E  est  suppose  n'introduire  que  des 
variations  faibles  sur  les  rayons  r^fldchis  dans  la 
rdgion  F  et  une  estimation  de  ces  variations  pennet 
de  corriger  leurs  effets. 

Dans  ces  conditions,  les  parametres  a  mesurer  sont 
ceux  de  la  region  F2,  et  I'enonce  du  probl^me  inverse 
devient  le  suivant  ;  determiner  les  intensitds  Gf  et  Gh 
des  gradients,  connaissant  I'&ihantillonn^  de  la 
courbe  Pg(fl)  mesuree  par  retrodiffusion. 

Le  premier  point  ^  verifier  conceme  I'unicit^  de  la 
solution.  Celui-ci  a  et^  analyse  par  la  comparaison 
entre  elles  des  courbes  Pg(D)  simulees  pour  I'ensemble 
des  valeurs  possibles  des  gradients,  soit : 

Gf.  Gh  €  [-  3.10-''  km-’  ;  -f-  3.10-''  km  ’]  (2) 

L'dtude  de  la  distance  euclidienne  entre  une  courbe 
quelconque  Pgo(fi),  associee  k  un  couple  (Gfo,  Gho) 
donne,  et  foutes  les  autres  courbes  du  doniaine 
pr&edemment  defini,  a  confirm^  I'hypoth^ 
d’unicite.  Ce  resultat  peut  encore  s'exprimer  en  disant 
que,  pour  un  module  d'ordre  0  donne,  et  une  fr^uence 


de  sondage  donnee,  il  n'y  a  pas  deux  courbes  Pg(fi) 
identiques.  Notons  que  ce  point  est  d'une  extreme 
importance,  et  constitue  un  progr^  considerable  par 
rapport  aux  methodes  anteheuies,  qui  ne  faisaient 
appel  qu'^  la  trace  frontale  de  rionogramme  de 
retrodiffusion. 

Afm  de  mesurer  les  gradients,  il  est  necessaire  de 
caractenser  la  courbe  Pg(D)  obtenue 
experimentalement.  De  nombieuses  tentatives  ont  ete 
faites,  qui  ont  abouti  a  la  conclusion  suivante  ;  ce  sont 
les  coordonnees  (Bf,  Pgr)  du  minimum  de  la  courbe 
Pg(&)  qui  assurent  la  caracterisahon  la  plus  efficace  de 
cette  courbe.  On  pourtait  penser  alors  qu'il  suffit  de 
mesurer  directement  les  coordonnees  de  ce  minimum, 
et  non  la  courbe  complete.  Un  tel  raisonnement  ne 
prend  pas  en  compte  les  incertitudes  de  mesure  qui 
peuvent  entrainer  des  erreurs  importantes,  surtout  dans 
le  cas  de  la  ddtennination  d'un  point  unique.  Cette 
difficult^  a  ete  resolue  en  considerant  tous  les  points 
disponibles.  et  en  ajustant  ceux-ci  par  un  polyndme  des 
momdres  cartes  de  degre  faible  (2  a  3).  de  faqon  a 
lisser  le  bruit  de  mesure.  Les  coordonnees  du 
minimum  le  plus  probable  sont  alors  obtenues  en 
egalant  a  zero  la  ddrivde  du  polynome  d'interpolatiou. 

Le  second  et  le  troisieme  point  a  verifier  concement  la 
bijectivitd  et  la  continuity  de  la  relation  liant  les 
coordonnees  du  minimum  (Bf,  PgF)  aux  intensitys  des 
gradients  (Gf,  Gh).  Ici  encore,  la  simulation  de 
I'ensemble  des  cas  pratiques  a  montry  que,  non 
seulement  la  relation  cberchee  est  bijective,  mais 
qu'elle  est  aussi  continue.  Les  figures  4  et  S  illustrent 
ces  rysultats. 

La  premiere  (figure  4),  qui  a  1' aspect  d'une  grille, 
reprysente  indiffyremment  les  deux  ryseaux  de  courbes 
a  deux  parametres  : 

P'F  =  In  (PgF)  =  f  (Bf,  Gf.  Gh) 

Bf  =  g(P'F,  Gf.  Gh)  (3) 

traces  pour  un  triplet  (Hm,  Ryh,  x  =  F/Fc)  fixy.  Il  est 
clair  que  les  courbes  obtenues  sont  continues  et  ne 
presentent  aucun  point  double. 

Les  figures  5a  et  5b  montrent  respectivement  comment 
se  dyforme  la  grille  pryeddente  lorsque  Hm,  ou  Ryh, 
ou  X  varient.  On  constate  que  les  remarques 
precedentes  restent  valables  pour  toutes  les  valeurs 
usuelles  des  paramytres  concemes. 

L'existence  et  la  stability  de  la  solution  ytant  assurees. 
il  reste  a  modyiiser  la  grille  (Bf,  P'f)  en  fonction  des 
paramytres  Gf,  Gh,  Hm  et  Ryh  4  frequence  ryduite  x 
constante. 
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Dans  ce  but,  nous  avons  commence  par  ajuster  la 
"croix  centrale*  de  chaque  grille  par  deux  polynomes 
des  moindres  canes  d'ordre  2  k  2  variables.  Ceux-ci 
s'iScrivent : 

(4) 

Bf  Gh''  ''  Bfo  >' 

avec  : 

(A),  (B)  matrices  can^  d'ordre  2. 

(P'Fo,  vecteur  d^finissant  le  centre  de  la 

croix. 

Chacun  des  10  coefficients  de  ces  &]uations  a  ^ 
son  tour  ajustd  par  un  polyndme  des  moindres  can^ 
d'ordre  4  It  2  variables,  de  la  forme  : 

4  4 

Pl5  =  S  ^  Hm*  Ryhi  (5) 

i =0  j  =0 

A  I'issue  de  ce  processus  d'ajustement,  toutes  les  croix 
centrales  conespondant  ^  une  fr^uence  r^uite  x 
donnde,  sont  repr^sentdes  par  un  ensemble  de  250 
coefficients 

Le  systdme  d'dquations  4  peut  etre  utilise  directement 
pour  rdaliser  I'inversion,  plus  prdcisdment  pour  foumir 
une  valeur  approchde  (Gii,  Ghi)  des  gradients,  cn 
fonction  des  coordonndes  (Sf,  P'f)  du  minimum  de  la 
courbe  Pg(B).  La  figure  6  montre  sur  un  exemple 
I'dcart  qui  existe  entre  les  solutions  exactes  (Gf,  Gb), 
reprdsentdes  par  les  points  d' intersect  ion  du 
quadriliage  en  trait  plein,  et  les  solutions  approchdes 
(Gfi,  Ghi),  reprdsentdes  par  de  petits  cercles.  Ce 
rdsultat  s'explique  simplement  si  on  remarque  que 
I'dquation  4  reprdsente  en  toute  rigueur  la  croix 
centrale  de  la  grille  de  la  figure  4.  et  que  son 
utilisation  pour  reconstituer  la  gnlle  complete,  conduit 
simplement  i  translater  selon  Gf.  ou  seion  Gh,  Tune 
des  branches  de  la  croix  centrale.  Or,  la  figure  4 
montre  que  la  grille  reelle  oe  $e  ddduit  pas  de  la  croix 
centrale  par  simple  translation.  Une  modification  de  la 
mdthode  d' inversion  est  done  ndcessaire. 

En  pratique,  il  est  apparu  qu'il  dtait  beaucoup  plus 
simple  de  corriger  aprds  coup  les  valeurs  (Gfi,  Ghi) 
issues  des  foimules  4,  plutdt  que  coropliquer  celies-ci 
en  moddlisant  les  grilles  par  des  polynomes  d'ordre 
supdrieur  ^  deux.  Nous  avons  alors  dcrit : 

Gfc  =  Gfi  -F  6Gf 

Ghc  «  Ghi  +  6Gh  (6) 

oil 

Gfc,  Ghc  sont  les  valeurs  corngdes  des 
gradients. 

5Gf,  £Gh  sont  les  dcarts  calculds. 


Les  fonctions  ecari  ont  ensmte  eld  ajustees  par  des 
polynomes  des  moindres  carres  de  la  forme  ; 

4  4 

Jch.f  =  E  E  c,j  Gh*  Gfj  0) 

1*0  j=0 

expression  dans  laquelle  les  Cjj  sont  eux-memes  des 
fonctions  de  Hm  et  de  Ryh  donnees  par  : 

2  2 

c,j  =  E  E  d,j^  Hm*n  Ryh**  (8) 

m=0  n=0 

L'ensemble  des  foimules  de  correction  prdeddentes 
utilise  un  total  de  4S0  coefficients  d^juu]-  La  prdcision 
obtenue,  ou  prdcision  mtrinsdque  de  la  mdthode,  est 
alors  excellente.  La  figure  7  illustre  cette  proposition. 
On  y  trouve,  comme  sur  la  figure  6.  les  solutions 
exactes  et  les  solutions  approchdes.  mats  aussi  les 
solutions  corrigdes  (Gfc,  Ghc)  reprdsentdes  par  des 
croix.  11  apparaifque  ces  dermeres  sont  mdiscemables 
des  solutions  exactes.  Le  caJcul  montre  que  I'dcart  type 
de  I'erreur  residuelle  est  compris  entre  4  et  5.10'® 
km’’  pour  Gf  comme  pour  Gh.  Comme  les  plus  petits 
gradients  que  nous  cherchons  a  ddtermmer  sent  de 
I'ordre  de  lO'^km’’,  1' incertitude  due  aux  fonnules 
d’inversion  est  d'environ  0.5%,  ce  qui  est  amplement 
suffisant. 

V,  -  EVALUATION  DE  LA  PRECISION 
GLOBALE - 

La  figure  8  reprdsente  I'organigramme  de  la  mdthode 
d' inversion  ddveloppee  dans  le  paragraphe  prdeddent. 
Un  sondage  zenithal  fourmt  le  moddle  d'ordre  0.  La 
frdquence  critique  Fc  pennet  de  fixer  la  frdquence  du 
sondage  par  rdtrodiffusion  i  dldvation  variable,  soil  Fe 
=  1.5Fc  dans  cet  exemple.  Les  dchantillons  (B,  Pg)  de 
ia  courbe  Pg(fl)  sont  interpoies.  et  les  coordonndes  (Bf. 
P'F)  du  minimum  sont  calculdes.  Les  foimules 
d' inversion  4  et  5  permettent  d'obtemr  la  solution 
approchde  (Gfi,  Ghi),  puis  enfin  la  solution  corrigde 
grace  aux  relations  7  et  8. 

Nous  avons  montrd  que  la  prdcision  intrinsdque  du 
processus  d' inversion  est  excellente  (0.5%).  En 
pratique  cepiendant,  les  grandeurs  mesurdes  sont 
entachdes  d'erreurs,  lesquelles  sont  introduites  dans  les 
fonnules  d' inversion  et  entraLnent  done  des 
incertitudes  sur  les  valeurs  des  resultats.  11  est  done 
indispensable  de  compldter  I'dtude  prdeddente  par  une 
dvaluaiion  de  la  prdcision  globale.  laquelle  caraetdrise 
la  'robustesse*  de  l'ensemble  du  processus  d'inversion 
dans  des  conditions  d'exploitation  rdelles. 

Pour  rdaliser  cette  dtude,  'ous  sommes  partis  de  la 
courbe  Pg(B)  thdorique,  e,  nous  avons  simuld  les 
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incertitudes  de  mesure  en  ajoutant  aux  coordonndes  de 
chaque  point  de  cette  courbe  une  erreur  aidatoire  ^ 
distribution  unifonne  (figure  9).  Nous  avons  posd  : 

Pgm  =  Pgt  -t-  5Pg 

Bm  =  Bt  5fl  (9) 

oil 

Pgt.  13t  sent  les  valeurs  thdoriques 

Pgm,  Bm  sont  les  valeurs  "mesurees* 

dPg,  5B  sont  les  incertitudes  de  mesure. 

La  figure  10  est  un  exemple  de  courbe  ’mesurde". 
Simula  par  ce  proced^. 

Le  processus  d' inversion  est  ensuite  applique  ^  la 
courbe  precedente,  et  les  gradients  "mesur^s*  (Gftn, 
Ghm)  sont  compares  aux  gradients  thferiques  (Gft, 
Ght). 

L'ensemble  de  ces  operations  a  616  appliqu^  une 
centaine  de  fois  a  chacun  des  modules  ayant  servi  a 
I'etude,  de  maniere  a  obfenir  une  statistique  de 
I ’incertitude  globale.  De  plus,  quatre  classes  d’erreur 
de  mesure  ont  ^te  considdrees,  correspondant  aux 
couples  (5Pm,  5Bm)  suivants  :  (50km,  2°).  (50km,  1°). 
(25km,  2°)  et  (25km,  1°).  Le  tableau  de  la  figure  11 
donne  les  resultats  obtenus  dans  2  cas  extremes. 

On  observe  que  la  pr&ision  est  mcilleute  pour  Hm 
grand,  ce  qui  Concorde  avec  le  fait  que  la  "grille  est 
alors  plus  etalee,  les  mailles  sont  plus  larges,  done  la 
sensibilite  aux  variations  de  Pg  et  B  est  plus  faible 
(voir  figure  5a).  D'autre  part,  les  erreurs  sont  du 
metne  ordre  de  grandeur  pour  les  deux  gradients,  et 
elles  d&:roissent  plus  vite  lorsque  5Bh  diminue,  que 
lorsque  e’est  6Pm  qui  diminue.  Cela  signifie  qu’en 
pratique,  il  faudra  rdaliser  des  r^seaux  d'antermes 
ayant  une  excellente  resolution  angulaire  pour  pouvoir 
attemdre  une  precision  de  I’ordre  de  lO'^km’’,  mais 
aujourd'hui  cela  ne  constitue  plus  une  bamere 
technologique. 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  merae  avec  une  r&olution  de  50km 
sur  Pg  et  de  2"  sur  B,  la  methode  propos6e  ameliore  la 
precision  d'un  facteur  au  moins  egal  a  5  par  rapport 
aux  methodes  anterieures,  ce  qui  constitue  un  progres 
remarquable. 

Signaions  enfin  que  la  methode  d'inversion  a  6t6 
deveioppee  pour  determiner  les  pararaetres  de  la 
couche  F2,  mats  que  I'adjonction  des  param^tres  de  la 
couche  E  suffit  a  definir  le  module  de  Bradley- 
Dudeney.  Les  couches  inferieures  E  et  FI  introduisent 
essentiellement  un  retard  de  propagation  et  un 
allongement  de  la  trajectoire,  tous  deux  susceptibies 
d'etre  corriges. 


VI.  -  CONCLUSION  - 

Le  problfeme  de  I 'inversion  des  ionogrammes  de 
r^trodiffusion  est  i  la  base  de  nombreuses 
applications ;  telecommunications,  radars 

transhorizon,  etudes  geopbysiques  et  localisation  a 
partir  d'un  site  unique. 

L'utilisation  d'un  sondeur  ionospherique  monostatique 
a  retrodiffusion  offre  un  moyen  de  mesure  simple, 
efficace  et  peu  poiluant  compte  tenu  des  faibles 
puissances  qu'il  est  possible  d'utiliser. 

Les  precisions  que  Ton  pieut  atteindre  sur  la  mesure  de 
Tangle  d'eievation  ( »  ±  1  i  ±  2°)  permettent  de 
stabiliser  les  solutions  du  processus  d'inversion,  et  de 
determiner  les  parametres  ionospheriques  avec  une 
precision  superieure  -  d'un  facteur  5  a  10  -  aux 
methodes  jusqu'ici  utilisees. 

L'exploration  azimutale  permet  de  tracer  une 
cartographic  de  Tionosphere  sur  une  zone  de  I'ordre  de 
6000  km  de  diametre  comme  le  montre  la  figure  12. 

L'utilisation  de  ces  cartes  est  precieuse  dans  toutes  les 
applications,  notamment  dans  les  probl&mes  de 
localisation  ^  partir  d'un  site  unique. 
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Figure  3a 
Definition  de 
I'inclinaison  E 


Figure  3b 

Utilisation  des  courbes 
de  transmission.  Parametre  Tg(ms) 
Example  pour  E  =  3° 


22\  26  \  x\ 


MB/  16/  V., 


log  COS  i'v  o,s 


log,  cos,  I  V 


:  Emploi  des  courbes  de  transmission  generalisees  pour  evaluer  I'inclinaison 

des  couches  ionospheriques. 

9 

Hm  =  250  km  Ryh 


;  Variation  des  coordonnees  (BF,  P’F)  du  point  de  focalisation  en  fonction 
des  gradients  (Gf,  Gh),  k  frequence  constante. 


/  Hm  =  450  km 


Ryh  =  0,4 


Ryh  =  0,6 


Hm  =  250  km 


Hm  =  250  km 
Ryh  =  0,4 


RjLS  :  Evolution  de  la  grille  P’F(Bf)  en  fonction  de  Hm  et  de  Ryh  (figure  5a),  et 
en  fonction  de  x  =  F/Fc  (figure  5b), 


Ryh  =  0,4 
X  =  1,5 


■»i- 


!•  i* 


Gh(10’5  km‘i)  - m- 

Inversion  sans  correction  ;  comparaison  entre  les  solutions  approch&s 
(petits  cercles)  et  les  solutions  exactes  (intersections  du  reseau). 
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FIGURE  8  :  Organigramme  du  prcxiessus  d' inversion. 
P(5Pg)  .  p(5B) 


-  5Pm 
HGURF.  9 


+  5Ph 


> 

1/25B 

6ft 

_ ^ 

-SUh 

4- 

Distnbution  des  erreurs  de  mesure  pour  Pg  et  fi. 


5Gf  1  (10-5  km  ’) 
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ABSTRACT 


lYeliminary  results  from  the  measurements  of  high  fre¬ 
quency  (HF)  backscattered  signals  from  the  auroral  iono¬ 
sphere  using  the  Verona-Ava  Linear  Array  Radar  (VALAR) 
system  are  presented.  VALAR  is  an  experimental  HF  back- 
scatter  system  capable  of  obtaining  high  resolution  synoptic- 
mapping  of  HF  signals  backscattered  from  field-aligned 
electron  density  irregularities  in  the  auroral  ionosphere.  The 
receive  system  includes  a  700  meter  long  linear  array,  pro¬ 
viding  the  high  azimuthal  resolution  required  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  spatial  distribution  of  HF  auroral  backscatter.  .Since 
the  completion  of  the  system  tests  and  calibration  at  the  end 
of  1989.  experimental  campaigns  have  been  carried  out  on  a 
near-monthly  basis.  In  this  paper,  we  provide  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  VALAR  and  present  preliminary  measurements 
of  three  types  of  phenomena:  ground  backscatter.  slanl-F. 
and  auroral  backscatter. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

HF  radars  operating  at  high  latitudes  are  subject  to  periods 
of  degradation  in  performance  due  to  the  presence  of  elec¬ 
tron  density  irregularities  in  the  auroral  ionosphere.  These 
irregularities  can  be  envisioned  as  a  random  distribution  of 
cylindrical  blobs  or  patches  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
Earth's  magnetic  field.  HF  signals  propagating  in  the 
auroral  ionosphere  can  be  strongly  backscattered  to  the  radar 
receiver  when  the  wave  normal  is  perpendicular  (or  almost 
perpendicular!  to  these  magnetic  field-aligned  irregularities 
(Figure  1).  These  irregularities  tend  to  drift  with  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  velocities  in  the  auroral  ionosphere,  causing  both 
Doppler  shifts  and  spreads  in  the  backscattered  signal.  This 
unwanted  backscattered  signal  is  termed  auroral  clutter.  The 
properties  of  auroral  clutter  are  poorly  understood,  requiring 
extensive  analysis  and  characterization  prior  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  evaluation  of  clutter  mitigating  techniques. 

Rome  Laboratory's  Verona  Ava  Linear  Array  Radar 
(VALAR)  is  a  unique  experimental  HF  backscatter  system 
dedicated  to  invesiigaling  the  characteristics  of  auroral  clut- 
ler.  ft  i.s  capable  of  providing  the  high  azimuthal  resolution 
required  for  determining  the  spatial  distribution  of  HF 
auroral  backscatter.  VALAR  also  provides  a  unique  ele¬ 
mental  data  recording  capability  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  clutter  mitigating  techniques.  The  acquired 
elemental  data  are  processed  and  analyzed  off-line.  In  this 
paper  we  provide  a  brief  description  of  VALAR  and  present 


Figure  1.  Ray  paths  of  HF  waves  depicting  direct 
backscatter  from  field-aligned  irregularities  in  the 
auroral  ionosphere. 

some  results  from  the  preliminary  analysis  of  data  collected 
during  1990. 

2.  SY.STEM  DESCRIPTION 

VALAR  was  developed  by  Rome  Laboratory  to  establish  a 
dedicated  experimental  HF  backscatter  system  *o  resolve 
various  clutter  mitigation  issues.  TTic  receive  system  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  providing  the  narrow  azimuthal  beam  required  to 
accurately  determine  the  spatial  distribution  of  auroral  clut¬ 
ter.  The  transmit  system  is  located  in  Ava.  NY,  and  the  re¬ 
ceive  system  is  in  Verona.  NY.  Tlie  approximate  geo¬ 
graphical  location  of  VALAR  is  43°  24"  North  and  75°  23" 
West.  From  this  location,  geographic  north  is  about  5  east 
of  geomagnetic  north, 

2.1  Transmit  System 

The  Ava  transmit  site  provides  various  transmitter  and  an¬ 
tenna  configurations  for  both  low  and  high  power  require¬ 
ments,  The  facility  supplies  HF  signals  in  the  2  to  30  MHz 
band  at  up  to  300  kW  average  power.  It  has  the  capability 
to  simultaneously  transmit  both  a  wideband  Swept-E’re- 
qucncy  Continuous  Wave  (SFCWj  and  a  narrowband  linear 
I’requency-Mizdulated  Continuous  Wave  (FMCW)  signal. 
Tiic  wideband  .SFCW  signal  is  required  to  operate  the 
oblique  backscatter  sounder  located  in  Verona,  During  a 
typical  data  acquisition  campaign,  a  north-looking  rhombic 
antenna  is  u-sed  to  support  the  low  launch  angle  requirement 
of  VALAR.  At  10  MHz,  the  theoretical  3  dB  elevation 
beamwidth  of  this  rhombic  is  14  deg  centered  at  10  deg  ele¬ 
vation.  Die  theoretical  3  dB  azimuthal  beamwidth  is  also 
14  deg. 
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Figure  2.  System  block  diagram.  A  subsystem  con- 
sistirtg  of  a  subarray,  a  preamplifier,  and  an  HF  re¬ 
ceiver  is  indicated  in  the  dotted  box. 


2.2  Receive  System 

A  block  diagram  of  the  receive  system  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 
The  receive  system  consists  of  36  preamplifiers.  36  identical 
narrow  band  HF  receivers,  a  MicroVaxU.  a  Kennedy  6470 
lape  drive,  and  a  700  meter  long  linear  array  described  be¬ 
low.  Each  receiver  converts  the  HF  analog  signals  to  com¬ 
plex  digital  baseband  data  and  includes  a  motherboard  with 
1  Mbyte  of  RAM  where  the  digitized  data  are  temporarily 
buffered  prior  to  serial  transfer  to  the  MicroVaxII.  The  data 
acquisition  software  on  the  MicroVaxII  allows  the  user  to 
select  various  system  parameters  during  data  acquisition.  In 
addition  to  the  data  acquisition  software,  diagnostic  software 
is  also  available  on-site.  This  software  enables  an  on-line 
check  of  both  system  performance  and  data  quality.  The 
operator  can  simultaneously  display  the  amplitude,  phase, 
and  signal-to-noisc  ratio  (SNR)  of  all  36  channels,  examine 
the  frequency  spectrum  of  a  single  channel,  and  plot  the 
azimuthal  distribution  of  the  power  incident  on  the  antenna 
array  for  a  giver  range. 

The  configuration  of  the  receive  array,  consisting  of  36  sub- 
arrays  of  two  active  and  two  passive  monopoles,  is  shown  in 
Figure  3a.  The  array  was  designed  to  optimize  the  perform¬ 
ance  over  the  frequency  band  of  6  to  12  MHz  because 
auroral  clutter  is  a  nighttime  phenomenon  and  the  iono¬ 
sphere  does  not  support  higher  frequencies  during  this  pe¬ 
riod.  Previous  antenna  pattern  measurements  at  12  MHz 
have  indicated  a  2.5  deg  half-power  beamwidth 
(unweighted).  23  dB  array  gain,  and  30  dB  RMS  sidclobc 
levels  (Gould,  1990).  With  the  boresight  of  the  array  at  lo” 
east  of  geographic  north.  VALAR  provides  a  coverage  area 
extending  in  azimuth  from  20”  west  to  40°  east  of  geo¬ 
graphic  north  and  in  slant  range  from  500  to  2500  km.  The 
coverage  area  of  VALAR  is  shown  in  Figure  3b.  The  13 
beams  indicated  in  the  figure  are  the  azimuth  beams  used  in 
the  range-Doppler  processing.  These  13  beams  are  steered 
at  5  deg  intervals  over  the  60  deg  coverage  of  VALAR.  For 
example,  beams  1,  7,  and  9  arc  20  west.  10  east,  and  20 
east  of  geographic  north,  respectively.  Also  depicted  in 
Figure  3b  is  the  approximate  position  of  the  auroral  oval  at 
2100  hr  IfKal  time  (LT)  for  a  tynical  magnetic  index  of  0=3. 
Note  that  both  the  equatorward  and  polarward  boundaries  of 
the  auroral  oval  are  within  the  field  of  view  of  VALAR. 
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Figure  3.  (a)  Configuration  of  VALAR  antenna  array. 
The  four  Parker  elements  indicated  form  one  of  36 
subarrays  (b)  Coverage  area  of  VALAR  and  the  ex¬ 
pected  position  of  the  aurorai  oval  at  2100  hr  for  mag¬ 
netic  index  Q=3. 


On  September  24.  1990.  HF  backscaticr  data  were  collected 
from  1900  to  24(X)  hr  (all  limes  referenced  hereafter  will  be 
in  local  time).  Auroral  backscattcr  began  to  appear  in  the 
ionograms  around  2040  hr.  A  sequence  of  snapshots  of  HF 
backscattcr  data  were  acquired  from  2020  to  2250  hr  using  a 
coherent  integration  time  of  3.2  seconds  and  an  operating 
frequency  of  10.58  MHz.  A  waveform  repetition  frequency 
(WRF)  of  25  Hz  was  selected  to  remove  range  ambiguities 
up  to  6000  km.  and  this  limited  the  Doppler  bandwidth  to  25 
Hz.  At  2250  hr  the  intensity  of  the  aurorai  backscattcr  de¬ 
creased  significantly  at  10.58  MHz  and  the  operating  fre¬ 
quency  was  changed  to  7.87  MHz. 

in  this  section,  we  present  measurements  made  during  2020 
to  2250  hr.  In  Section  3.1,  the  north-look  backscattcr  iono¬ 
grams  obtained  at  Verona,  NY  will  be  presented  to  identify 
various  types  of  backscattcred  signals  observed  during  the 
evening.  In  Section  3.2,  the  characteristics  of  ground  back¬ 
scattcr  under  normal  ionospheric  conditions  will  be  de¬ 
scribed.  The  measurements  of  slant-F  and  auroral  backscat- 
tcr  made  during  2100  to  2250  hr  will  follow  in  Section  3.3 
and  3.4,  respectively.  These  will  be  presented  in  the  form  of 


vnipUtudc  rante-a/imuih  tARA^  maps  amt  amplnuJc-raivac- 
Doppler  (ARD)  maps  Hie  ARA  maps  display  (he  slant 
range  and  azimuth  disinhulion  uI  the  baekseattcred  signals 
prior  to  Doppler  processing,  while  the  ARD  map.s  display 
ilio  slant  range  and  Doppler  disirihuiion  ol'  the  baekscaticrcd 
signals  for  a  given  a/imuth  hc.im  l  or  the  AR.A  maps,  the 
licight  of  the  ionosphere  was  as.sumed  to  be  ,<IK)  km  to 
oserlay  the  Hb  backscaiier  data  on  a  coastline  map. 

d.l  Kiickseattcr  lonograms 

Die  north-look  backscaiier  ionogram  obtained  at  dlffO  hr  is 
shown  in  i  igure  4a.  It  is  a  typical  backscatter  ionogram  oh 
tamed  under  normal  prti('agation  conditions  during  eariv 
evening.  Jlie  returned  signals  at  fret|uencies  between  (>.5  ii‘ 
').5  MHz,  are  from  the  lirst  and  second  vertical  incidences. 
Die  slant  range  of  the  first  vertical  incidence  at  fi  .S  .MHz  is 
.ibout  ,^00  km  which  is  a  typical  I'-Iaycr  height.  .\s  ex¬ 
pected,  the  slant  range  of  the  second  vertical  incidence  is 
about  twice  the  first.  Ileynnd  ‘>.5  MHz,  the  gri'und  baek- 
seatter  emanates  from  the  second  vertical  incidence  and  in 
creases  in  slant  range  with  increasing  frequency.  Hie 
itround  backscatter  return  indicates  a  signal  that  is  twice  re- 
llected  from  the  |■-laycr  in  returning  to  the  receiver  via  .i 
reciprocal  ray  path.  Hie  increase  in  slant  range  with  in¬ 
creasing  frequency  is  expected  since  the  oblique  angle  ol 
rerteclion  increases  with  mereasing  frequency  ,\i  lO.^S 
MHz,  the  leading  edge  the  ot  ground  baeksealtcr  is  at  K(«' 
km. 


Hk  backscaiier  ionogram  obtained  at  2125  hr  is  shown  in 
f  igure  4b.  llie  slant  range  of  the  le.  dmg  edge  of  the  ground 
b.iekseallcr  at  II).5S  MHz  is  approximately  120()  km  'Die 
increase  in  slant  range  from  8(K)  km  at  2l).R)  hr  to  1201)  km 
at  2125  hr  IS  due  to  the  increase  in  I'-laycr  height  during  the 
latter  p.irl  of  the  night.  I’hrce  additional  backsealtcred 
signals  .ire  indicated  in  the  ionogram  as  slant-b  and  auroral 
backscatter.  respeelivciy.  At  10.58  MHz.  the  leading  edge 
.4  the  slant-l-  is  at  500  km  while  the  leading  edges  of 
auroral  b.iekseallers  are  at  8(X)  and  l  iKK)  km  in  slant  range. 
Slant-1'  echoes  are  the  direct  baekscailered  signals  Irom 
Sield-aliened  irregularities  in  the  1-region  ionosphere 
I  Hates.  1060),  from  the  location  of  VALAR.  they  are 
issi>ei,ited  with  irregularilies  m  ihe  subauroral  1-layer 
i  Tsunodael  al.  1081).  Die  auroral  baekseatler  is  associated 
with  eehoe.s  from  the  auroral  1'  region  and  may  appear  at 
both  long  and  short  slant  ranges.  Die  long  slant  range  is 
tssoeiated  with  high  elevation  angle  while  the  short  slant 
range  implies  low  elevation  angle  iMonlhraind,  10881 

.'.2  firound  lluelcscuttcr 

Die  r,inee-azimulh  distnbuuon  lARA  mapi  >4  the  baekscat- 
-■red  Mciiais  al  20,'0  ,iiid  2l.)n  hr  is  shown  in  l-igure  .5a  and 
■^b.  respectively  Die  dominant  features  in  I'icurc  5a  are  the 
‘'.inds  of  b.iek.scallered  signals  between  800  and  12(X)  km. 
iniformiy  disinbuied  in  azimuth.  In  F  igure  .5b,  the  bands  ol 
■■'.lekseatiered  signals  .ire  visible  between  1200  and  1800 
km.  .Since  the  range  extent  of  these  b.iekseattercd  signals 
,irc  111  a  goixi  agreement  with  Ihe  range  extent  of  the  ground 


Figure  4,  North-look  backscatter  lonograms  obtained  on  September  24.  1990  at  (a)  2030  hr, 
shotwing  the  ground  backscatter  under  normal  propagation  condition  and  (b)  2125  hr,  showing 
additional  echoes,  slant-F  and  auroral  backscatter. 
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Figure  5,  Amplitude-range-azimuth  (ARA)  maps  obtained  on  September  24,  1990,  at  (a)  2030  and  (b)  2130  hr.  (a) 
shows  the  ground  backscatter  at  800  km  and  (b)  displays  the  additional  backscattered  signals  at  500,  800,  and 
1 300  km.  The  contour  levels  are  in  5dB  steps. 
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Figure  7  Doppler  spectra  ot  ground  bacKscatter  at 
2030  hr  for  beams  5,  7,  and  9. 

backscatter  observed  in  (he  ionograms.  we  can  conclude  that 
these  bands  of  back.scaltered  signals  are  gnmnd  backscatler 


Slant-F  echoes  were  described  in  Section  3.1  as  directly 
backscattered  signals  from  field-aligned  itTegularities  in  the 
subauroral  F-region  ionosphere.  It  was  shown  that  the 
leading  edge  of  slant-F  is  ai  500  km.  The  aRA  map  ob¬ 
tained  at  this  time  (Figure  5b)  indeed  shows  some  backscat¬ 
tered  signals  between  500  to  600  km  slant  range.  The  ARD 
maps  obtained  at  2130.  2202.  and  2242  hr  are  presented  in 
Figure  6b  -  6d.  These  ARD  maps  represent  the  measure¬ 
ments  during  early  evening,  peak  auroral  activity,  and  late 

15  , - - - - 
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We  can  further  characterize  the  ground  backscatter  by  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  ARD  maps  obtained  at  these  times  as  shown  in 
Figure  6a  and  6b.  respectively.  .Since  the  ground  is  a  sia- 
ttonary  target,  it  is  characterized  by  a  peak  13oppler  fre¬ 
quency  of  0  Ilz.  Hence  ground  backscatter  can  be  idcniilicd 
in  these  ARD  maps  a.s  backscaltcrcd  .signals  with  peak 
Doppler  signature  at  0  Hz. 
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In  Figure  ba.  the  bands  of  backscattered  signals  between  (iik) 
and  1200  km  indeed  exhibit  0  Hz  peak  Doppler  frequency, 
which  confirms  our  earlier  hypothesis  that  these  backseat- 
'ered  signals  are  ground  backscatter  These  maps  also  ex¬ 
hibit  some  backscattered  signals  from  the  ground  as  far  as 
2(XK)  km  in  slant  range,  suggesting  the  presence  of  multi- 
hop  modes.  Figure  7  shows  the  Doppler  spectra  for  beams 
.1.  5.  and  7,  These  Doppler  spectra  are  obtained  by 
averaging  5  range  bins  about  the  range  bin  with  peak  in 
icnsity.  The  ground  clutter  is  approximately  30  dD  above 
the  noise  floor  and  the  spread  is  confined  to  about  +/  I  Hz 
about  0  Hz. 

Ilie  ARD  maps  obtained  at  2130  hr  t Figure  6b)  show  that 
the  bands  of  backscattered  signals  between  1200  to  1)100  km 
consist  of  bisth  ground  and  auroral  backscatter.  The  ground 
backscatter  is  observed  in  all  beams,  with  highest  intensity 
in  beams  1  thru  4.  It  i.s  interesting  to  note  that  the  ground 
liackscatter  exhibits  decrea.scd  intensity  and  range  extent  in 
beams  5  thru  10.  where  the  slant-F  and  auroral  backscatler 
arc  present.  Diis  i.s  probably  so  because  some  of  the 
transmitted  rays  are  directly  backscattered  by  the  field- 
aligned  irregularities  and  never  propagate  out  to  the  ground. 
Future  analysis  u.sing  ray  tracing  will  confirm  our  hypoihc- 
^is. 
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Figure  8.  Doppler  spectra  of  slant-F  echoes  (a)  at 
2130  hr  tor  beams  3.  5,  and  7  and  (b)  of  beam  5  at 
2130  and  2202  hr. 


evening  period,  respectively.  Slant-l-  echoes  are  seen  in  the 
ARD  maps  in  Kigure  ob  and  6c,  but  they  are  absent  in  the 
measurement  made  at  2242  hr.  Iliis  suggests  that  siant-b'  is 
a  time  dependent  phenomenon,  with  peak  activity  between 
2100  and  2200  hr  on  this  night. 

Hie  early  evening  slant-1'  echoes  exhibit  Doppler  character¬ 
istics  resembling  that  ot'  the  ground  backscattcr.  The  peak 
Doppler  spectra  of  slani-F  echoes  at  2130  hr  are  shown  in 
Figure  8a  for  beams  3,  5.  and  7.  It  is  evident  from  this  fig¬ 
ure  that  the  slant-F  echoes  exhibit  very  little  spread  about 
the  peak  Doppler  frequency,  similar  to  the  Doppler  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  ground  backscattcr.  Unlike  ground  backscat- 
ter.  however,  the  slant-F  echoes  exhibit  shifts  in  the  peak 
Doppler  frequencies,  with  the  amount  of  shifting  depending 
on  the  azimuth  beams. 

After  2200  hr,  the  slant-F"  echoes  measured  during  the  sub¬ 
sequent  peak  auroral  activity  period  also  exhibited  shifts  in 
the  peak  Doppler  frequencies.  Piis  is  evident  in  the  ARD 
maps  obtained  at  2202  hr  shown  in  Figure  6c.  In  addition  to 
the  shift  in  the  peak  Doppler  frequencies,  the  slant-F  echoes 
,it  2202  hr  exhibit  an  increase  in  Doppler  spread.  Hiis  is 
evident  in  figure  8h.  which  displays  the  Doppler  spectra  ot 
the  siant-F  echoes  at  2130  and  2202  hr  for  the  north-look 
iieam. 

.'.4  Auroral  Buckscuttcr 

Auroral  backscattcr  were  described  in  Section  3.1  as  directly 
backseat:  ;red  signals  from  the  field-aligned  irregularities  in 
the  auroral  F-region.  The  lonugram  obtained  at  2125  hr 
(Figure  4hl  clearly  exhibits  two  distinct  leading  edge  oi 
auroral  backscattcr  at  800  and  13(K)  km.  ITie  ARD  maps  at 
this  time  (Figure  6hl  also  show  auroral  backscalter  starting 
at  these  ranges.  The  measurements  of  the  auroral 
backscattcr  at  2202  hr  (Figure  6c)  exhibit  an  incrca.se 
number  of  echoes  of  distinct  range  and  azimuthal  extents. 
ITiesc  backscaticred  signals  appear  in  bands,  extending 
approximately  150  km  in  slant  range  and  10  to  20  degrees  in 
azimuth.  ITie  ARD  maps  obtained  at  2242  hr  show  a 
significant  decrease  in  the  number  of  auroral  backscattcr 
echoes,  which  is  an  evidence  of  decreased  auroral  activity 

Wc  can  categorize  the  auroral  backscattcr  measured  during 
this  period  as  one  of  two  types  depending  on  the  slant  range 
of  lhc.se  echoes.  .Since  the  short  slant  range  is  as.sociatcd 
with  low  elevation  angle  and  the  long  slant  range  is  a.ssoci 
ated  with  the  high  elevation  angle,  these  will  be  labeled  low 
ray  and  high  ray,  respectively.  The  low  ray  backscattcr  is 
due  to  the  direct  backscattcr  resulting  from  classical  ray 
propagation  as  shown  in  Figure  •)  If  we  assume  a  spherical 
Farth  and  an  F'-laycr  height  of  300  km.  the  approximate 
slant  range  for  a  low  ray  path  is  12(X)  km  for  a  ray  with  10 
deg  take-off  angle.  I'or  a  longer  one-way  .slant  range,  the 
take-off  angle  must  he  less  than  10  deg.  Since  the  receive 
elements  arc  vertical  monopolcs  with  very  pimr  low  angle 
coverage,  we  can  establish  that  any  backscaticred  signals  be¬ 
yond  1200  km  cannot  he  due  to  direct  backscattcr  re.sultmg 
from  a  low  ray  path,  Tlic  auroral  backscattcr  which  appears 
■it  slant  range  greater  than  1200  km  must  be  due  to  high 
rays.  An  example  of  such  a  ray  path  is  shown  in  figure  0. 


Figure  9,  Paths  of  low  ray  and  high  ray  backscattered 
signals  from  the  field  aligned  irregularities  in  the  auroral 
ionosphere. 

I'he  low  ray  backscattcr  is  characterized  by  a  shifted  Dop¬ 
pler  peak  with  increased  intensity  and  spread  during  the 
peak  auroral  activity  period,  llic  Doppler  spectra  of  the  low 
ray  backscattcr  at  800  km  slant  range  at  2130  hrs  is  shown 
111  Figure  10  for  beams  5.  7.  and  6  Hie  shifts  in  peak 
D-'ppier  frequency  .ind  the  extents  ol  Doppler  spread  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  ligurc  are  greater  in  compan.son  to  those  for 
-.iaot-F-  Hie  spread  is  limited,  however,  suggesting  a  small 
longitudinal  veiocuy  varianec. 
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Figure  10.  Doppler  spectra  of  low  ray  backscattered 
signals  at  2130  hr  for  beams  5,  7,  and  9, 


On  the  other  hand,  the  high  ray  backscattcr  starting  at  1250 
km  in  Figure  6b  and  1050  km  in  Figure  6c  are  characterized 
by  high  intensity  and  almost  noisc-like  Doppler  distribution. 
I'he  peak  Doppler  frequency  and  Doppler  distribution  can 
not  be  inferred  from  these  ARD  maps.  Figure  1  la  shows  the 
Doppler  spectra  of  the  high  ray  ba<'k,scatler  at  1 300  km 
(Figure  6b)  for  beams  5  and  7.  The  Doppicr  distribution  of 
beam  5  exhibits  wide  frequency  spread  about  a  positive  peak 
frequency,  while  the  Doppicr  distribution  of  beam  7  exhibits 
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Figure  1 1 .  Doppler  spectra  of  high  ray  backscattered 
signals  (a)  2130  hr  tor  beams  5  and  7  and  (b)  at  2130 
and  2202  hr  for  beam  5. 


.similar  .spread  about  a  negative  peak  frequency.  Subse¬ 
quently  during  the  peak  auroral  activity  period,  the  Doppler 
spread  of  the  high  ray  signals  increased  even  further.  Figure 
I  lb  displays  the  Doppler  spectra  of  the  high  ray  signals  at 
2130  and  2202  hr  for  the  north-look  beam.  The  Doppler 
spectrum  obtained  at  2202  h’"  i.s  not  limited  to  the  25  Hz 
Doppler  bandwidth  and  it  resembles  that  of  noise.  The  noise 
like  characteristic  exhibited  by  the  Doppler  spectrum  at 
2202  hr  is  due  to  the  high  longitudinal  velocity  variance  of 
the  irregularities  during  the  peak  auroral  activity  period 


Future  data  acquisition  will  be  carried-oul  with  a  higher 
WRF,  thereby  increasing  the  Doppler  bandwidth.  It  will 
allow  us  to  characterize  the  spread  extent  of  the  Doppler 
and,  consequently,  the  velocity  distribution  of  the  high  ray 
backscaticr. 


In  the  previous  section  we  described  the  characteristics  of 
ground  backscaUer  and  identified  two  types  of  backscattered 
signals  from  the  high  latitude  ionosphere:  siant-F  and 
auroral  backscatter.  The  two  types  have  been  distinguished 
by  their  origin  in  the  ionosphere.  The  slant-F  echoes  were 
described  as  the  backscattered  signals  from  the  sub-auroral 
F-region.  while  the  auroral  backscatter  have  been  associated 
with  the  auroral  F-region.  The  auroral  backscatter  echoes 
were  classified  as  cither  low  ray  or  high  ray.  depending  on 
the  slant  range  of  the  echoes.  In  this  section  we  present  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  data  presented  in  section  3.3  and  3.4, 

In  Section  3.3  the  shifts  in  (he  peak  Doppler  frequencies  of 
the  slant-F  echoes  were  shown  to  depend  on  azimuth. 
Figure  12  displays  the  peak  Doppler  frequencies  as  a 
function  of  the  beam  steering  angle  for  the  measurements  at 
2130  and  2202  hr.  For  the  azimuths  west  of  -5°  (beam  4), 
the  peak  Doppler  frequencies  are  negative,  implying  that  the 
irregularities  are  moving  away  from  the  radar.  The  peak 
Doppler  frequencies  for  the  azimuths  east  of  -5  are 
positive,  implying  that  the  irregularities  are  moving  towards 
the  radar.  This  suggests  that  the  field-aligned  irregularities 
in  the  subauroral  F  .'egion  are  moving  east  to  west.  Since 
the  peak  Doppler  frequency  is  almost  zero  at  beam  4,  the 
longitudinal  velocity  is  near  zero  there.  Therefore,  the 
motion  of  the  irregularities  is  probably  transverse  to  the 
radar  Itxik  direction  at  this  azimuth  beam. 
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Figure  1 2.  Peak  Doppler  frequency  of  stant-F  echoes 
with  respect  to  azimuth  at  2130  and  2203  hr. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  shift  in  peak  Doppler  fre¬ 
quency  is  not  linear  with  respect  to  azunuth.  This  is 
probably  because  the  longitudinal  velocity  measured  by 
VALAR  at  different  azimuth  beams  varies  as  the  cosine  of 
the  aspect  angle,  where  the  aspect  angle  is  defined  as  the 
angle  between  the  radar  steering  vector  and  the  velocity  vec¬ 
tor  of  the  irregularities. 

llie  mean  Doppler  spectrum  of  the  high  ray  backscaitered 
signals  obtained  at  2130  hr  was  presented  in  Figure  11.  It 
was  shown  that  the  Doppler  distribution  of  beam  5  exhibited 
frequency  spread  about  a  positive  peak  Doppler  frequency, 
while  beam  7  exhibited  a  similar  spread  about  a  negative 
peak  Doppler  frequency.  The  Doppler  characteristic  of 
beam  S  leads  to  a  conclusion  that  the  irregularity  structure  is 
moving  towards  the  radar  with  a  large  velocity  variance. 
However,  the  negative  Doppler  distribution  of  beam  7. 
which  is  10°  to  the  east  with  respect  to  beam  5.  suggest  that 
the  same  irregularity  is  moving  away  from  the  radar,  which 
leads  to  a  contradiction. 

This  contradiction  can  be  resolved  as  follows.  A  WRF  of  25 
Hz  limits  the  Doppler  bandwidth  to  -12.5  to  12.5  Hz.  and 
consequently  limits  the  maximum  longitudinal  velocity  ob- 
.servable.  The  maximum  unambiguous  longitudinal  velocity 
towards  the  radar  for  25  Hz  WRF  and  10.58  MHz  operating 
frequency  is  177  m/sec.  If  the  Doppler  velocity  is  greater 
than  177  m/sec  it  will  'wrap-around'  and  appear  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  Doppler  band.  Considering  the  expected  position  of  the 
auroral  oval  and  the  direction  of  the  eiectrojel  current  rela¬ 
tive  to  VALAR  at  2130  hr.  the  Doppler  shift  shmld  be 
positive.  Furthermore,  the  longitudinal  velocity  of  the  ir¬ 
regularity  for  beam  7  will  be  greater  than  beam  5.  I'here- 
fore.  we  can  conclude  that  the  negative  Doppler  observed  in 
beam  7  is  due  to  Doppler  velocities  greater  than  177  in/sec 
toward  the  radar. 

5.  SUMMARY 

HF  auroral  backscalter  data  collected  using  VALAR  have 
been  presented  in  this  paper.  The  capability  of  VALAR  to 
observe  auroral  clutter  makes  it  a  unique  instrument  for 
understandine  and  mitigating  'he  problems  associated  with 
HF  radars  operating  at  high  latitudes.  The  range-azimuth 
distribution  and  Doppler  characteristics  of  HF  auroral 
backscalter  during  a  two  hour  periixl  were  presented.  Slant- 
F-  echoes  were  identified  as  originating  in  the  sub-auroral 
ionosphere,  and  exhibited  small  shifts  in  peak  Doppler  fre¬ 
quency  and  very  small  Doppler  spread-  Auroral  backscalter 
echoes  were  categorized  as  one  of  two  types:  low  ray  and 
high  ray.  The  Doppler  shifts  and  spreads  of  the  low  ray 
echoes  were  seen  to  be  confined  within  the  25  Hz  Doppler 
bandwidth.  The  Doppler  shifts  and  spreads  of  the  high  ray 
echoes  were  shown  to  be  much  greater  and  not 
unambiguously  resolved  at  a  WRF  of  25  Hz, 
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DISCUSSION 


R.  ROSE 

I  What  were  the  magnetic  charactenstics? 

2.  From  the  time  characteristics,  your  measurements  suggest  the  data  show  the  characteristics  of  auroral  E  generated  by  the 
eastward  auroral  electrojet  in  the  auroral  pre-midnight  sector.  Have  you  made  measurements  in  the  post-midnight  sector  and  does 
the  auroral  .scatter  have  different  characteristics  from  those  you  showed  in  your  presentation? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

1.  I  recall  that  the  Kp  index  for  September  24,  1990  was  equal  to  3. 

2.  We’ve  had  one  or  two  data  campaigns  which  extended  until  2  a.m.  local  time.  1  recall  a  December  5.  1990  data  set  which  we 
collected  until  2  a.m.  The  backscattered  signals  showed  very  different  characteristics  and  we  believe  that  what  we  measured  during 
that  night  was  due  to  E  layer  (we  have  not  performed  mode  identification,  however,  and  we  need  to  do  that).  We  also  would  like  to 
measure  the  post-midnight  period  sometime  in  the  near  future. 

R.  JENKINS 

1.  Have  you  seen  any  evidence  of  Doppler-shifted  ground  clutter  m  your  data,  and  if  so.  does  it  follow  any  consistent  pattern? 

2.  Are  the  motions  observed  in  your  low-angle"  slant-F  consistent  with  the  expected  high-latitude  ionospheric  drift  motions  for  the 
region  observed'^ 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

1.  We  mostly  collect  data  during  the  night-time  pcnod  when  ground  backscatter  is  no  longer  observable  so  1  can’t  say  that  we 
observed  such  a  phenomenon. 

2.  Yes.  the  measurements  tend  to  show  that  the  irregularities  are  moving  from  east-to-wesi  with  respect  to  the  geomagneuc  north. 

C.  GOUTELARD 

Je  ferai  d'abord  une  remarque  concemant  la  forme  de  deplacement  "en  ovale"  a  laquelle  vous  faitcs  allusion,  il  me  semble  que  cela 
a  6te  signal^  par  Hanuise  et  Villain  lors  d'experiences  effectudes  par  SHERPA. 

I'ai  de  plus  une  question  qui  conceme  votre  systeme.  II  me  semble  que  la  rampe  a  25Hz  que  vous  utilisez  inaoduit  une  ambiguile 
Doppler  de  ±  12.5Hz  tout  i  fait  insuffisante  pour  Tdtude  de  ces  perturbations  pour  lesquclles  les  Dopplers  depassent  largement  ces 
valeurs.  Avez-vous  prevu  d’autres  types  de  fonclionnement? 

/  would  like  to  make  an  initial  remark  before  proceeding  with  my  question.  Concerning  the  "oval  displacement"  which  you  refer  to. 
/  seem  to  remember  that  this  was  painted  out  by  Hanuise  and  Villain  as  pari  of  experiments  carried  out  by  the  SHERPA. 

I  also  have  a  question  concerning  your  system.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  25Hi-  ramp  which  you  use  introduces  a  Doppler 
ambiguity  of  ±  l25Hz.  which  is  corrqjletely  insufficient  for  study  of  this  interference  for  which  Dcqjplers  easily  exceed  these  values. 
Have  you  considered  other  types  of  operation? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Yes,  in  fact  one  of  the  Doppler  spectra  shown  during  the  presentation  exhibits  Doppler  ambiguities.  We’ve  made  changes  to  WRF 
for  later  data  collection.  Currently,  we  run  the  radar  at  WRF=50Hz. 
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Determining  the  morphology  of  F  layer  irregularities  as  a  function  of  longitude  in  the  eqiiatoriai  region  is  vital  for 
understanding  the  physics  of  the  development  of  these  irregularities.  W'e  aim  to  lay  the  observational  basis  which  then  can 
be  used  to  test  theoretical  models.  Theoretical  models  have  lu’en  deveiopeil.  notably  in  the  papers  bv  H.T.  Tsunoda  (Rev. 
Ceophys.  26.  719.  1988)  and  by  T.  Maruyama  and  .\.  .\laluura  (.1.  Coophys.  Res.  11)909.  19811.  I  he  tpiestion  is  whether 
the  models  are  consistant  with  the  morphology  as  we  see  it.  .Ai  cordiiig  to  our  criteria,  the  data  used  should  be  conhned  to 
observations  taken  near  the  magnetic  equator  during  quiet  magnetic  periods  and  at  tunes  within  a  lew  hours  after  sunset. 
.Anomaly  region  data  should  be  omitted  for  studying  the  generation  mechanism. 

The  questions  to  be  answered  by  nropo.sed  mechanisms  are  i  I  i  w  hv  do  the  eouinov  mouths  have  high  levels  of  occurrence 
over  all  longitudes'  i2)  wiiy  are  there  relatively  nigh  levels  of  mcurrence  m  the  t'entrai  I’ricihc  Secior  in  the  .Iiilv-.August 
period  and  in  the  O-T-V’  West  Secior  m  the  .Vovember-DeeemixT  perio'i.’  liii  whv  are  there  very  low  iereis  of  occurrence  in 
November  and  December  in  the  t.'emrai  Pacilic  Sector  and  in  .Inly  atei  .Xngiist  m  the  tlC."'  West  Sector.' 

Satellite  in-situ  data,  scintillation  and  spread  F  observations  wiii  he  reviewed.  /  lie  limitation  of  each  data  .set  will  be 
outlined  particularly  as  relevant  to  the  bia.s  produced  by  the  existence  of  ilmi  vers.i.s  l■xte^<ied  l.c.ers  of  irregularities, 
cartoon  as  to  the  occurrence  pattern,  as  we  see  it.  as  a  function  of  longitmie  will  be  shown. 

A.  I.NTRODITTIOX 

Determining  the  morphology  i.s  vital  for  coming  to  grips  with  the  physics  of  the  development  of  the  F  layer  irregularities 
and  the  decay  of  these  irregularities.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  ocrtirrence  and  cliaraclerislics  of  F  layer  irregularities  in 
the  equatorial  region  the  irregularities,  mechanisms  can  be  developed  to  explain  the  morphology  a.s  a  function  of  longitude, 
for  example.  The  aim  of  this  paper  is  lay  the  observational  basis  for  the  development  of  a  theory  which  would  explain 
the  morphology.  If  one  could  develop  a  definitive  morphology,  then  theoretical  models  could  be  tested  with  these  data. 
Theoretical  models  have  been  developed,  notably  in  the  papers  by  I  sunorla  1 1988)  and  by  .Maruyama  and  Matuura  ( )9S't). 
The  question  is  whether  the  models  explain  the  morphology. 

While  certain  elements  of  the  irregularity  morphology  arc  important  for  forecasting  and  prediction  purpo.ses  for  those 
systems  that  are  affected  by  the  irreguiarities.  the  data  set.s  for  the  morphology  to  be  considered  m  this  paper  arc  confined 
to  those  relevant  to  the  occurrence  of  irreguiarities  a.s  a  function  of  longitude.  We  .shall  show  what  elements  of  the  total 
morphology  of  F-!ayer  irreguiarities  should  be  (and  have  not  been  I  omitted.  We  shall  evaluate  !  he  data  base  and  give  reasons 
for  selecting  data  sets  which  are  uniqueiy  relevant  to  explaining  the  longitudinal  occurrence  pallern  m  the  development  of 
irregularities. 

B.  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  F-LAA  ER  EQUATORIAL  IRREGI  LARITIES 

F-layer  irregularities  in  the  equatorial  region  originate  at  night  in  area.s  close  to  or  on  the  niagnelir  equator.  I  his  has 
been  determined  by  measuring  the  later  time  of  the  appearance  o!  irregularities  a.s  ihoy  develop  at  latitudes  away  from 
the  equator,  as  the  disturbance  rises  in  altitude  over  the  magnetic  equator,  i'hc  later  appearance  of  irregularities,  at  sites 
distant  from  the  magnetic  equator,  indicates  that  the  disturbance  at  these  sites  is  due  to  an  elFect  along  the  lines  of  force  of 
the  earth's  magnetic  field.  The  disturbance  rises  in  altitude  and  affects  lines  of  force  at  higher  altitudes  which  in  turn  means 
affecting  the  F  layer  farther  from  the  magnetic  equator.  To  distinguish  between  the  two  distinct  magnetic  equator  regions, 
some  earlier  papers  in  this  field  referred  to  the  electrojet  region  (■')'’  X-u"  S)  and  the  non-elect rojet  region  i.c.  from  .r  to  20“ 
.North  and  South  dip  latitude.  The  irregularity  regions  which  are  extended  in  altitude  liicliide  coiitigurat ions  that  are  known 
as  plumes,  patches,  bubbles  and  blobs.  In  addition  to  the  regions  extended  in  allilude.  irregularities  mav  be  couceutraled 
in  a  thin  layer  from  200-100  km  and  these  layers  are  observed  only  in  ibe  vicinity  of  the  magnetic  equator. 

Within  the  concentration,  the  scale  size  of  the  Irregularities  ranges  from  those  that  are  probed  by  radar  (lens  ol  cen¬ 
timeters  to  meters)  to  those  t)iat  have  been  delected  by  the  scintillation  of  sateilitr-  radio  transmissions  at  low  angles  oi 
elevation  yielding  a  .size  from  Fresnel  considerations  of  the  order  of  hundreds  of  rneler.s. 

It  is  well  established  that  different  longitudinal  regions  have  differing  annual  or  •seasonal '  patterns  ot  t  he  occurrence  and 
intensity;  this  will  form  the  main  area  of  interest  of  this  paper.  Aears  of  high  solar  flux  bring  about  both  higher  occurrence  ot 
equatorial  irregularities  and  higher  intensities.  However  we  shall  show  that  the  longitudinal  pattern  remains  approximately 
the  same  even  when  solar  flux  changes  dramatically. 


1  hf*  elicc't  o!  ‘list uri)nnr(‘s.  oiJhTcni  iiuiio‘s  as  as  (iufr'r^ni:  mu’HuxIs  uI  anai\  iuis  (*siH{)iisr;<'ri . 

nc[u>miint^  ui>oii  *  :.o  »‘i(Vlric  t'iiany;«*s  aii<i  tli»’  iorai  tirm'  at  tlu*  parlirular  <)l>s<*rvai(>rv.  irr^muarit i»*s  an*  cif  fu*r 
or  inhibilfd.  Siiu’e  this  topic  is  «  sitsih**  of  the  main  thrust  of  this  r<*viow  wo  sJjaii  <or,.’irK’  onr  ^{afa  f)aM'.  vvtioro  ()(;ss[l>i<‘.  to 
inTiotls  of  !ovv  inasrietic  activity. 

rhor(»  arc  sarious  methods  of  iTiakiritJ  t  hr  ob-orvations.  Thrse  iiiclncir  in-silu  satellite  rnea-sureinrntsof  various  oarainorrrs 
M  ailitudrs  from  Ji'O  kin  tv)  over  a  thousand  kilotiu'trrs.  rocket  obs<‘rvaiiotis  of  electron  density,  .scinullatiou  v)i  sairilif.*  raciio 
heacons,  radar  proiune,  and  spread  K  detection  with  both  bottouiside  aiui  topside  ionosrndes.  Each  method  mrasurt  = 
'omcvvhat  viitferent  charactensilrs  of  the  irrecfularities.  Each  biases  the  data  in  different  ways.  Ur  shall  irv  to  point  out  il  • 
hsimations  of  each  oi  the  methods  used  to  drtect  and  observe  the  irregularities. 

U’r  .shall  noi  ron>idrr  the  inorpholugv  of  irregularities  at  th<‘  rtpiaiorial  auoinalv  launirh  s  lor  !  ae  toilowine  rr«'i.sons.  fur 
uiiiahcrtz  scintiiiatioti  at  anomaly  laiitiides.  \vr  in'fM.l  an  irrogularitv  region  •'t  il‘  ■  equator  r.Ktrnord  in  altitude  plus  a  iueh 
-•iecTfon  density  in  :iie  post-sunset  period,  llirse  two  rrtjuirenients  are  not  rnct  in  years  of  low  solar  flux.  I'his  may  ^'p  due  to 
'lie  fact  that  electron  density  in  the  post-sunset  time  p<‘riod  inav  not  be  very  high  m  the  ariornaiy  region  in  years  of  low  solar 
dux.  In  addition  tc.  ?;ie  pr<)biem  ol  low  electron  densiiv.  thin  lav<Ts  ol  irregulantie.'^  ^e’er  tlu*  m-e^neiic  ctjriaior  and  la\ers 
:!.)!  luily  extendv'c.  in  altitude  would  not  be  observed  in  the  anofii.iiv  r<*gi(»n  I  !:e  dual  reciuirerneiits  lor  extended  rt^gions 
.uKj  the  e.xistance  lU  thin  layers  mean  that  anomaly  data  cannot  be  iise<i  to  «;ur!ine  the  longifudiiiat  aspect'^  of  irregularitv 
d«'vei{)j)menl , 

t'.  H.ADAH 

I  lie  technivpJe  ’nai  fh'veiops  »he  most  mh>rinaih)n  .iIhmu  ctiualoiial  irr<’‘juiari' lex  -,■.  rauar  pi'eiiiii:  •  i  i.'ie  loruepiiere. 

1  xe  iwo  rad.U's  \v:;;.-n  iia\(’  in'en  u-'etl  an*  'lie  dll  Mil.'  radar  m  da  atnarea.  r«-;n  wna  ;■  j-  on  tin-  rna.L'nri n- eijuaior  an-’  llie 
•eu  MHz  rauar  m  iwvajaiein  Inland  in  the  l-'.temc  wnni'  i'-  •  io>r*  to  me  mavneuc  laJor,  1.,:*  );  ,>]  iln-  raviars  nrobes  !r»r 
:  '  onereni  Matter  'e'urns,  I  uus  i>en>re  n:e  .pmeTU  .a  irreituj.qj!  ^  .ueinn’  :  ne  :-e.  ■;;eqrjn  nu.^' ion>  ..re 

■•asur«'q,  \\  fell  eronu  !,t\er  irn'cuiaruies  i:eve:oi>.  i.ee  i...  iune  . 

I'tU'ure  i  diov.-  Muar  'i.e.i  irom  .in  ani.u'ea  J  .mq  >  di-v.  d-u.i  'ca*-;.  Vi.!  MH  Ibidar  in  K  vvaiaiv-m, 

i  MV  uuf  purpiises  Is  nvue  ’he  ioilowinn-  1  :•  t  :n  I  ixire  i  ’li.-u.'  i--  oen.xi  im,.*  (teiori*  i'cjf)  |.<Ma(  1  une  wiien  oniv  a 
.  laver  oi  mei>>ra'e  iri]»‘;isjt\'  Ija^  vieveii •[)•*':.  .iqqua'U  j  je,.  jjivu  .oiftqqe  !»at<liev  tnere  a:e  iM'!‘!v)d«.  of  intense 

:  It  rv'euict!!’ .vifh  no  ^(‘gijiarUie-  noiecj  :ni*tiet  ’nati  -Vm'  km  aituiiue,  h  <.iri  .i.mj  i?e  •m*.  •  ihere  is  a  hinilalion 

'•!  t  tie ‘•ensir  im:  x>:  ’  !,e  rau.u' ifM  hat  reiiirM>  an- ooi.nu.Mi.  h.|  Tfion;,,s.i  nari.-nn  U'TuUkiu.  I'n-m.  •.atv*iiite  meaMiremo.  ‘  . 
:•  >  ejear  ui.it  iiX  '-g  nari!  ies  .‘\Tend  ’«>  iiigfuT  .ti:  u  u«i<*v 

I  here  are  UMti'.'  !orriT<  ol  the  irix'guiaru  v  'truc'ufe  ()?ie  a  uieri  oi  imnor'ance  tt.r  thi'^  <iuUv  is  that  '  here  are.  lor 
M.me  evi'ning'^.  f:,:n  lavers  ol  irregulaniies.  lor  .  xeumte  iroin  J'td  lo  hiii  km.  utfii  no  evidein  •’  ot  irr«‘guiarii ies  at  higher 
iiilitudes.  for  vii  ::er  evenings  there  are  pinnies  or  rreguiaruies  ey!enq>ffg  m  tjeigpi  (:.\iu  JfMI  !o  >iver  km.  Id  illustrate 
’ tie  importaru'e  i x  •  i;e  helgiu  v»t  the  irr<‘i:uiiu U v  *. rin  nto'  ni  deveiotumi  a  iiiorfdudogv  ot  'rreguiarir -es.  we  fiave  ut ili/ed  data 
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Idgure  i.  Hatlar  backscatU-er  from  an  extendefl  {plume)  ri'gion  was  observed  iti  dicainarra.  Peru 
on  Od./per  Ifl  17.  P)7b  with  the  data  sh«)wn  in  Hasu  and  .\arons.  l'>77  1  he  irreguiarities  start 

vvith  thin  laver  bottom  snie  r^’tiirns  in  thedOO  km  region  th<‘n  tievelop  inl<>  the  extendefi  region. 
Hfdurns  ironi  the  region  above  700  are  n<>!  rtoteil  because  j)t  the  senstlivitv  ot  the  laviar.  Ilow^uer 
in  all  i)roi')abiiit.v  in  this  case  there  are  irregularities  afiove  700  km. 


■akoii  R.  T?u!U)da,  M.  Mendillo.  aiw  S_  Ra>u  i!\  >i  m-.uu  di'Cipiim‘d  ca-.nuaign  in  the  Panhi:  in  A-  -r.iwn  '.n  Fieiire 

on  Ancust  >  the  AlJAIR  raiiar  ituiicatcd  Ui.at  oisiv  a  linii  layer  had  deveiuped  at  the  ti'neshmvn  id>!t>  dr  wnn  returns 
i.iiserven  tcoiu  -00  to  400  k".i.  Hie  relatively  sensitive  lustriimeiitatiim  at  l'!7  MHz  on  \\<i  e  Island  11  troni  the  magnetic 
(■<Hta!or  siioweti  no  snnt illation.  I'lie  less  .sensitive  srintillat ion  inea.suren!ents  at  the  site  near  the  equator  ’  K'.vaiaietn  Island  I 
at  J.'iO  MHz  showeii  intense  activity  at  the  sreater  than  -’0  dR  level.  However  when  a  plume  with  a  ijreai  extent  in  height 
Figure  .li  was  observed  on  tlie  radar  on  August  Ftn  at  i  JO.5  FT.  both  sites  showed  intense  levels  of  scintillations. 
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SCINTIULATION 

Figure  J.  Oil  ,\iigu.st  k.  IDS.?,  a  thin  layer  of  irreg¬ 
ularities  wa-s  detected  by  the  .M.T.MR  rattar  on  Kwa- 
laiein  iTsunoda,  i'<s9F  No  scintillations  '.vere  noted  at 
this  time  from  ^Vake  Island,  with  its  propagation  path 
ihroiigii  11  iiigrees  dip  latitude  while  high  s<  intiilatiotis 
levels  were  noted  in  ttie  path  from  Kwajaiein  to  another 
satellite,  1  he  higher  latitude  propagation  path  lo  the 
satellite  at  Wake  Island  missed  the  irregularity  region 
while  the  path  close  to  the  magnetic  equator  at  Kwajaiein 
had  higii  .scintillation  levels  f.S.  Rasu.  and  .\1.  .Mendillo, 
person  ai  comm ti n icat ion ) . 
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iVak*  wiano  SonAiten 
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SCINTILLATION 


l*'igurr  :l  On  August  7.  lOtSS  through  the  irrcgulari- 
!h*.s  ♦'X'teuiricd  in  altitude  as  shown  hy  tlie  ALTAIR  radar 
at  tho  time  |»'riofi  iiotf'd  hy  tho  arrows,  iioth  propaga¬ 
tion  paths  I  Kw'cyjait.'iii  and  Wakf'i  high  levels  of 

scintillation. 


rigure  1  il]ir'*’-ates  the  concept  hat  the  (ji.sturbance  on  the  magnetic  equator  tullows  the  lines  of  force  of  the  earth's 
iK’ld.  [  he  disturb. avye  aiTcc*'^  the  electron  density  all  alone  the  magneiic  held  line.  I  hus  a  saieliite  at  %t)  km  making  in-silu 
sneasurements  passing  thru  the  plume  would  report  observing  irregulaniies:  a  satellite  passing  the  longitude  of  the  thin  layer 
M  '  lid  not.  While  F  layer  irregularities  developed  in  both  the  thin  and  the  e.xtendec  layer  rases  shown,  paths  beyond  lO®* 
from  the  magnetic  equator  could  not  observe  F-layer  irregularities  due  lo  thin  la  irregularities.  .A  portion  of  the  thin 
iiiyers  iiave  be^n  identified  a.s  Bottomside  Sinusoidal  structures  by  both  ground  and  satellite  observations, 

[).  S.VTFLLfTE  MFASl'R FMENTS 

There  are  two  types  of  measurements  made  from  satellites.  In-situ  observations  measure  parameters  at  the  height  of  the 
!•  ^•asurement;--  Sateliites  with  topside  ionosondes  however  will  sample  lower  altitude  spread  1*  (Cs  well  as  piumes  extended 
li,  alfi’ud<‘.  In  ‘ither  rase  the  altitude  of  ihe  >atellite  will  affect  the  inorphologv  developed  hy  the  satellite  i>t)servations- 

.\ithoiigh  u  appears  from  the  radar  <iata  ^hat  tlx*  plumes  extend  only  to  altitudes  of  7n0-!K)0  krn.  satellites  in  the  higher 
.lititiMjc  region  of  'too  km  and  greater  do  mea-sure  irregularities  at.  altitudes  considerablv  higher  than  tfie’radar  sensitivity 
',ii!  i/Ow'rve;  tIv  jihirnes  extend  b<*vond  the  range  of  tlu*  radars. 

I  l.e  reiaMveiy  rhiii  a.ers  wcie  'iamoled  in  ''itu  and  reported  b  V'alladares  et  al  and  t  "agin  et  ai  (  PlSo'i  in  their 

' liisgT’' ai ions  liMiig  tt,e  satellite  opera  ..g  at  -lOO’-blO  kni.  Thin  layers  extending  km  >t  more  tn  the  east-west 

direrfinn  were  o'o'-erved,  f  liese  thin  layers  had  been  observed  frequenllv  in  various  rampaign.s  ( Ha.su  an<i  .Aarons.  I!I771 
■  ut  had  not  been  studied  in  the  mantuT  th.it  tlie  plumes  were  studv  ^  (  enain  th'u  layers,  termed  fbniomside  Sinusoidal 
u  ruf  I  ures.  have  a  dominant  -'  ale  size  of  1  km  and  appear  predominantly  in  t he  summer  solsMre  along  the  magnetic  e<piator. 

I  hev  appear,  affording  lo  fhe  illustrations  in  ‘  ragin  er  ai.  (  FJ.ho).  within  phi.s  and  miUus  o'’  of  the  rnagneti  •  cuuator. 
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With  Propagation  Paths  to  Satellites  Shown 
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FiT  MU,- 
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I  aivvan  wa.s  aide  n 

-^(ate  !!;, 
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-  .‘.Ki’v  f  «jr:ei.iOM! 

!renne!i«  •.  -nrean  ’ 

liuwrvf’r  liiat  4t;rrfiaf  iorj  not  \aii<l  i:«-ar  Ma*  iiMiinr-  -  ••■;iiaf».r  J  )-(.'<  hj:**,-  *••  .u  oF-aitv  n:::  '•< 

ir>  th<*  fuaiflU'i  jc  •■<juatu!  aiKt  '’.»r«‘a<i  i'  I’rojw  liaa’.uavo  P-n:.-;  -‘.at  M.*'  ‘'aiUinion'  o-itp  dSat  jun  paP  fn''  a  iJiira;if)ri  nl  •'  P 

fiiajrs  !  (hit!  layrrsi.  wcrr  a^.^ociafcd  wnh  frrrpu'tn'v  \  ••  -h  <  r:rirfi.  <‘  p.if  t-rit'  •*!  rarti:''  and  ft»‘nnrr!'  ■.  ri/>ar  Uir 

rnau/U't ir  (vjuator  <  an  Im*  '•Ijovvh  m  }•  iirtip-  'i  .vif  fi  I  orP-  •  a.  lira/il  dtia  am:  <  nrvf-  tak'ni  it nm  Ai>'in  a; .  ’  i  \\  In!*- 

dii-:  illi!hlraU<;(i  i<  f<jr  a  iirniU'd  t  tn*  <iafa  >•>  •  .  av  ’{-a*  !>r»‘«ionnr!A'n oi  'a’u'o  ^ur^-ad  ti!  -t«'  ‘Mr;;  f'ar^ 

[iiuln  ari<i  the  irHn*as(*  tn  orrnrr^'iU'*  >>\  :}n*  fn-ipn’iirv  >pr«-.M;  m  t»«''t-fni»lrnsn-  ''.un'  n'-rn^d 


lOOr 


Forteleza,  BrazM,  Nov. -Feb. 
CAbdu  et.  a!  (198l)3 


“  lilt*  oc  (Mjrr'nx  r'  -.f  lanttr  ai\d 
fn*cjiif‘ri«v  i-  '^iiown  toj  »m,.  h.T 

For)rl<‘/a.  ^\ddu  r'  .li,  \!axj- 

fM'iru  o< ‘'ntr'Mi'a'  wiKfv  pirn**  !*■•?  i),'.'  ;o::s2;f nii** 
Mu'  p<»-'t->nnsfr  [joui'-  wnd'*  tin’  ir''nn‘  fu  >  'pra'aii 
?naxinuiiu  *M  c  U!7  ili  I  la-  nudrUtlh!  '  lija'  period. 


I  hns  w*-  havr*  two  »itstii]i  r  of  !■  lav^’T  irrf'sfuiarrt  u‘-.  a  ’Pin  i»*nc  las 

trul  plijiiu's  a,sso<  iat^’d  with  sp[<  ad  (• .  In  a«uidn»av  n;  '‘’Uio  rad/ir  piots, 

fi  aihtfjde  (Ha.su  and  Aarons.  i'^TT'j 


5^  l.i’-.e-f  a'-^vK  laP'O  -AiTh  ‘r<‘<}tn’ne'v 
ere  JN  evn)eii<'e  o|  rjinines  t;«if  I'niK 


'preari  I' 

(■\  fenti<‘ri 


I'-  NtORPHOLOUV  FROM  SCINTILLATION  MF.ASLHRMFN  I  S 
F.i  [rreguiafiiy  liuonsicy  and  Scmuilauoii  Measurornems 


For  the  measurements  made  by  studving  tiio  tlurtiiatu)ii>  a  radio  beacon  •  ^cmlillation  n  M‘\era;  faciori  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  scmtillatjon  Lecluin|ue  <>1  recording  the  liuctuations  oJ  aiiipiiiude  and  phcise  o!  >sanai  irorn  saielhies  is 
an  inlograied  measiirenient  with  all  the  irregularities  in  the  nropaeatiori  path  alfeciing  the  trails  ion‘.sf>henr  signal.  1  he 
amplitude  ot  Hurtiiation  is  inversely  r>roportionai  to  Ireqneiuy  tv)  the  iu>wer  i  1  to  J.  'Lhus  Ltie  losver  iri'niiencies  are  more 
sensitiv('  than  tiie  microwave  oiiservations.  The  nst*  of  lower  tretjuenctes  sucii  l  iT  Mliz  is  a  txxin  m  caiaioging  weak 
irreguiarjtK'S  compared  to  ilie  less  sensitive  observations  at  i  ’i  (iH/.  IKiwever  tnere  are  technnal  problems  in  th<"  data  at 
both  ends  of  llie  observing  spectrum.  Ihe  lower  iretjueiu'y  is  \erv  sensitive  compared  ti.»  the  i.'j  (HI/  Mgnai  iiul  is  iirnited  m 
Its  excursions  in  the  data  .^ets  to  be  described  to  tlH  pe.uv  to  peak  llnctuaiicms,  1  his  i'*  due  i<>  '•aturation  of  its  signal 

’o  noise  ratige.  ITk'  upper  ireuuoucy  however  seldom  shows  excursions  greater  than  T  oTi  maxunum  near  ttse  eipiator.  Much 
oi  the  1.0  (111/  data  base  was  titJiie  with  extremely  small  exctir.-ions.  In  predommaniiy  anomaiv  fiaia  taken  at  \  (HL..  laur 
used  levels  ol  .o  dB  and  greater.  Other  data  in  the  hteraiiire  have  ti>ed  excursions  gr<*a(er  than  i  "»  clB  J  «iB;  llu*^  in  data 
sets  where  tlurtuaiions  of  less  than  I  dB  were  consniered  noise  .u  thf‘  s\siem. 

.Measurements  at  Fi7  MH/  do  show  some  diiferences  from  t:iuse  iak<'n  at  17  (HI/.  Howe\»T.  wi*  se^*  that  muiithly 
occurrence  trends  are  not  dilTereni  in  the  avaiiahle  tiata  for  two  srparaie<l  tferpiench'^s  witii  extensive  oata  i>a.>scs  near  the 
magnetic  e(pialor. 

a.  MFANT’A'i  O  (7-7^  West  i 

Perhaps  the  largest  botiy  <lata  for  statistical  purpv>M-i  co:i-.-stv  -cmtilLitn/!'.  m*'a.surc!n<*:us  ’..M-n  at  HuaTicavo.  Peru. 
The  data  from  this  site.  io»  ated  12’  south  of  ih<‘  geograpim  euuator  .ind  «»!i  Ou*  tt.agnefic  e<matoi  we. :i  a  <b'ciiuat;on  ol  L‘ 
*o  \\**st  i  d«'oending  on  ’  he  i<»miiiu<ie  of  the  sateibr.*  urnnu  •  i*»u  >.  n.-.'  •  ac''  <  >'  <  -  w:i  n  radar  and 

'preaej-F  measurements  'aken  a:  Jicamarca.  f*cru. 

The  sriniuiation  data  '»*?>  avaiiabit^  range  tnen  tO  Mil.'  di.l^  ano  iH.i*  -  .■  "  r.i;;  e  a:*' ,  '<>  i.'H  (ill.: 

'ignals  troTu  M.\!\  f.S.A  I ,  I  hus  oru‘  can  note  f  ln»  apc>areiu  .uio  :*  uunTen* «  '  m  emmiogv  .  c  ;;i,e  I'  n  Ufs!  a  U'  a  : unction 
of  fre<jency  as  well  as  month,  -oiar  tlux.  and  magne’-n-  nufex. 

,\n  extendeu  period  ot  i>bservaTion^  was  made  u-ujg  ^  \  1 ''  traii'^mityng  .s’  ;  17  MIL:  Ihe 

from  January  througii  februarv  I'^TL  witii  K:>  from  u  n-  j-.  'iiow  i iie  .>»  currence  pan*Tn  ?n  iiave  maximum  levt-js  m 
February  and  in  OctofuT-Novembet  .vuk  a  high  CMCurrenc<’  o:  b  dB  peaK  to  peas  dutinattmi'  from  ()ciober  through  April 
in  sunspot  maximum  years  ‘Figure  Pan  A  inininuim  level  was  toiind  m  June  arm  .bdy.  In  I'igure  n[i  a  similar  pattern  is 
strtm  (or  sunspol  minimum  years  svuh  a  somewhat  high  ocnirr^uice  Jaruiarv  ib-Niarch  i7  than  in  Sepiember-October. 


Huancayo,  1969-70 


Huancayo,  1973-74 
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LT 


137  MHz 


Percentage  of  Occurrence  S4  >  0.3 


I'it^ure  b-  Occurrence  lec'els  from  Huancayo.  Peru.  Ihe  ocnirrence  patterns  are  marked  with  the  mid  rnontfis  labels 
for  each  monih  noted,  in  tracing  the  pattern  of  sriruillalion  occurrence  during  penod.s  of  h)w  magnetic  index  at  I  JT  MHz. 
'he  high  solar  Hux  years  show  a  maximum  between  October  arul  April.  However  witli  solar  rmniiiuiin  data  one  (an  s^e  the 
maximum  occurrence  January  In-March  15  witli  a  slightlv  h)\ver  (jccurrence  in  Sepu*inb('r  and  October  and  wdh  a  dtvper 
dip  in  level  between  November  and  January.  June  and  July  show  extremely  low  levels  of  occurrence. 


Huancayo,  1979-80 


in  Figure  7  taken  at  l,')l  Mil/  as  siiowii  tii  Hasii  et  a!.  litSS, 
■  luring  a  year  o!  high  solar  Ilux,  the  pattern  is  ipnte  similar 
to  that  taken  at  the  lower  frequency  with  equinox  tiiaxiiiia.  a 

shallow  null  in  the  November  to  Janiiary  period,  and  extremely 
low  to  zero  occttrrence  from  the  middle  oi  .May  to  the  middle  of 
■Vtigust. 

For  this  longitude,  the  morphology  consists  of  peaks  at  the 
equinoxes,  with  the  Feb-.Marrh  peak  higher  than  t he  .September- 
October  peak.  dip  in  the  occurrence  pattern  takes  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  N'ovember-January  period.  I'.xireinely  low  occurrcnc<> 
takes  place  from  the  middle  of  .May  to  the  middle  of  .August. 


f  igure  T.  At  l.-'i  till/  tlw'  (>at 
tern  of  srintiliaiion  >)■  ciirrence  re 
tains  th<'  same  lorm  as  shown  iii  i he 
previous  diagram. 


LT 

1.5  GHz 

Percentage  of  Occurrence  >2dB 

Basu,  Su.  et  al.,  1988 


h.  .V.Vr.AL.  Uli.AZIL 

lit  Fiff'irr  N.itat  Uc^t.  -it:  tw  furrc:'.*-.' 

Docfinbf'r.  I.owest  (M'currona?  was  noi«'.i  :is*‘  .Mtiy  h 


‘fn  Mil/  v.;*'.  :r..tM5''' 


Of  51’, hI 

:<  t:  in  1 1ns  , 


f .  M'CRA.  <  ill  an  a 

I'fie  patterns  of  average  scintillation  le'.el  fn^in  .Aura  5«/r  «iara 

Fisure  !).  ,\  'sliithtls  hii'her  averace  raK<*s  pi.u  !r*>tM  O'  to'tM'r  »«» 1  ;«•< 
with  /I  ‘iistincl  l«nv  in  June  and  -liFy. 


.it  t  !7  Mil/  .iie  'flown  t*\  Foster  119721  in 
!  on  'omt'  tfi.-r.  l'«*hnjary- March 


Wf'.e:  l.MJi.'  <« 


Natalt  Brazil 
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254  MHz 

Percentage  of  Occurrence  >  6dB 

f  igure  s.  ,At  250  .MHz  the  patten;  of  ocnirrenre  i\,r 
Natal.  Frazil  at,  :J0°  West  shows  a  maximuni  m  the  Oc- 
uiher  to  .January  months. 


NVtyiniKD  SfAwO'-Al  V..  *•  -N  «  -  V' 
srvTiii.Mio'.  ;  .•  -v 

•'  UN  r  '•iSf'.i  ••  V'  i  -  .  -f  ■ 


Fisurt*  A  ii’ivu  t«'nii  M-nes  nt  i  ^7  Mil  /  me.-.- 
'iireriients  from  .A‘  ^  ra.  (»h.ma  n'^u  t  ik' ( >r*'*'f5W]eh 
fiuTidien  viejtis  the  paltf’tii  .n  this  figure 

i.e.  a  maxininm  I'rrjm  h<-hru,'irv  to  Ma’.,  hieh  levrls 
Ortoher  »fnd  May.  .inti  tiit  miwcsI  Jf'veis 
frf)m  June  to  Aucust  |  KosU-r.  l‘>72i 


-i.  IXniA 


I'luTt'  IS  a  iinui<'(-i  ainoiiiit  of  daia  iii  this  it»ni*au<ie  r^'sion.  I'roni  wittiai  (>ni-s  dt  nintus  'r  '•rir<'au  <Jata  Iroiii  ^asin 

and  MurUn\  IdT-'  as  siiowii  in  Fi'jure  U)  indioaia's  u  rniniiinnii  in  thi*  }>n*  inKinsuiii  iitmrs  in  Jnin’  Aimust  ami  in  November 
.iiKl  l)r<'ember.  I'lio  data  was  taken  iti  1!N>8.  a  y<*ar  of  rHaiively  hiuh  st>I.ir  llnx. 

MANILA 

Data  availabh*  for  i’*SL  a  year  of  Idfffi  suUr  (lux.  situw  e<juiruK-iuil  uuixinut  wuh  a  siiadow  nmannmi  ui  .Lam*  and  .inly 
Old  a  « iron  mininmm  in  Deceirdu’r  and  Jannarv  duriiis  t  in*  year  oJ  liiirh  "olar  Mux.  IM''I  If  niure  i  la).  !n  .t  v»\ir  o!  U>w  'oiar 
:!nx,  I  MSiL  r  (le  (x  ('uirence  ts  considerai>iy  less  l)!i{  the  e<juinox  nuixima  hold  « I  niure  1 1  b  t. 


JAN 


teb  mar 


AUG 


OEC 


^OCJ'  T'.'ve  >''0'jrsi 

Range  Spread  F  Occurrence 
Kodaikanal.  India -1968 

[  iirurr  ill.  l.uiiy  N'rm  Uil  iiiat  mn  >m'.(  :i> «rn  « ■d-'.'i  a  a;''  oi* -«•  i< f  '  nj.ojJe-'  :*■ 
'  Ufiaior  are  ciitlieulf  mine  bv  in  liic  Imnan  >'•«  tor  wuii  o-porteij  < jon- 

no!  e.xl<’ndinir  lo.t  \ear.  However  the  o«  (  nriauiee  oi  lanii*  'p'e.nid'  reaoiiv  'oen  to 
.nave  a  minima  in  Die  post  ••'Unx’i  time  (>»m  km  I  nt  -In  iie.  .LtK  ami  Auuusi  and  in  \i  ivem 
her  and  Deeember  i  Nasin  and  Murtliv.  I'C'ji  i  InA  raii\-  v  leels  nreoommant  j\ 

rX|uino('t  lal  inaxuna. 


o^P,: .  y';  lux:  Kp  o  st  .•  u  do 


a.i  '• 


-  Aifi  i  I  A'i|  I  S«» 


Month 


I  -vel*: 

—  25  00% 

—  60  00% 
—  VS  00% 


a 

o 


i 


Manila  FB  1080  Kp  =  0  3  Si  >«  S  dB 


Levels 

-  5  00% 
—  IQ  00% 

—  25  00% 


Li'j'ire  il.  Lsum  -''d  'IH/  data  taken  over  M'verai  v»mvs  frtun  Maiiiia,  i*  <  .ni  be  -»-*■!(  viat  ;l)*‘  panern  !'»  mdiiative  oi 
‘■■juinerMai  maxima  both  in  ve.ir-^  ->f  Idah  smispol  nuniher  i  and  in  viMr-  «d  hwv  •iin>pi<l  nnrnl>er  i  I'lsfii  \\  hiie  t  ne 

nafiern  i-  '•imiiar,  i?  diouhi  be  noteij  fiiat  f  be  oe^urreiiee  lidfers  i  <>nvn}erabi\  r»e?\vfaMi  Dn*  two  vears. 


i  Cl  .\M 

In  a  'enes  of  ions  of  two  satelliles  both  !ran.:niillin^  in  rfm  frefiuenry  ranee  of  JoO  MH/.  Lanlx.*!!  i  took 

:mMS!ire:nen! s  durimj  '.ears  of  fiieii  ami  low  solar  tiiix.  I  In'  oeriirr^’liee  for  IMi^  and  LLO  ftir  Die  Pautn  ()*'■, ni  Satr'llite 
Dk’  '^afeiiue  where  the  propairatmn  mtersertion  is  eloseiy  rrlale^l  to  the  loufii^itude  of  (oiam.  sliowu  m  (Meute  IN  ^  learK 
!  lie  ieveU  are  hiffts  from  April  t  hru  Ortoiier.  I  here  is  a  shallow  dip  in  .hine  and  .Iidv  A  minimum  ol  ermirrm!  e  lakes  piave 
from  .\<e»‘rnber  through  Lebruaiv.  \ddifional  data  l.iKen  in  ld82  and  imlirate  a  Hiimbir  pattern 


()bstTvanons  (it  a  M'cond  uvre  i.ikrn  I'or  a  prupacatjon  paiii  {art}i<*r  to  iho  wi'st.  the  Indian  Oreari  Satellite,  hfoin 

fhe  oxatiiple  ol’  scinuilatioiis  wit:i  this  path,  as  stiovvn  in  l^^ulso^  i  ItiSQ).  there  may  be.  at  limes.  lroposf>herie  Huctuations 
at  the  low  ancle  of  ob>ervarion.  in.  addition  llie  a^inuithal  ancle  was  such  that  the  propagation  path  was  considerably  to  live 
west.  I.ookinc  to  Tlie  w«vst  with  this  .senes  oi  observations  of  the  Indian  Ocean  satellite,  the  pattern  repeals  a  more  e<,juinox 
oriented  structure. 

GUAM 


Ficure  \'l.  I  rom  tluiun  over  a  ptTiod  oi  several 
v<*ars.  th('  occurrence  ol  scint  iilaf  ions  from  a  satellite  near 
its  meridideii  trausniitlinc  ‘it  -'d)  Mliz  wa.s  I'T^rcioil  l>v 
Paulson  t  ID^'O).  The  jiaUtuii  -iiows  a  clear  inaxinium  m 
the  April  to  Oclofuu'  juTiod.  It  is  likcdy  that  Januarv  to 
mid- April  in  l',)S2  was  a  peno^i  of  no  data. 


1982 


KWA.IATKIN 

.\  s(‘t  'lata  <iv,\tiable  from  l.ivinc.^ton  for  Kwaiaiein  l.^land.  lie*  «tafa  fakeii  with  a  inch  mclinaiion  idOO 

km  s.ileiiite  in  t'u*  muiniciit  tnr.e  period  ar<'  '(iovm\  m  ficure  i-T  The  incurrence  levels  fv>r  tlie  two  frequencies  are  (piUe 
'itnilar  in  viutliiuv  Two  a.sfiects  oi  :his  diacram  i'ear  noiiC('.  I  Iktc  is  a  dip  in  occurrenee  level  m  June  and  July  compared  to 
May  and  Auc.ust-  I  he  level  between  OctoluT  ati«i  I  <'bru.iry  i-'  j>art  nuiarlv  low.  Ibis  djacram  nuiHatiw  that  the  thin  lav<v 
I^SS  does  Mot  coMtitbut*'  Mcniiicantlv  t.»  ifn>  .x  r;irrence.  \t  tbi"  U/miiiude  »he  summer  maximum  of  Ik'sS  would  increase  th» 
lev('is  in  the  June  solstice.  .Sine*'  bicber  irernieni  v  shows  tn«‘  '.one  pattern  la.-  iIoj's  1.  Hand  d-ita  winch  are  shown  iti  the 
l.ivincston  prijieri.  fliin  layers  uo  U'U  s<'em  to  <hanc<*  the  form  this  uuirpholocv 

Surnmarv 

a.  India  and  .Manila  s:it.,\v  defim'e  euuino.x  maxima. 

b.  Huatw  a\'o,  N.iial.  and  ,\f '  ra  c;.nv  e(|uino<  ttai  maxima  w  tn  i.;i»b  hueis  .,f  ,„■(  uttamce  in  lie-  .^ovemMer  DoeendaT  period 
and  low  lewUs  of  occtirreric*’  the  .lisn«*'.)iilv  peritxi. 

'  .  (iiiam  t!ud  Kwaiaiem  .•‘how  levels -omewiiat  later  tiian  'm*  M.ir‘  h  ■-<!umox  and  e.irlier  M,.in  the  ’s*'pO'mb«'r  equinox. 

I  lu’re  !-  a  'liali'jw  du>  in  ■  --.rrericr’ m  .Iuik*  m  '•everai  data  '.•(>  but  \vi»{\  iuuii  ievej..  n,f  lulv  an*i  .X  icusi. 

d.  I  here  i**  eon' aminai  ton  in  *“ daf a  Irom  t Imi  i‘«)i tot u side  irremdatit »es  liut  m  uenerai  \  be  scint illai data  ■'iiow  snndar 
frerui.s  tVotii  l-i7  .\IiI>:  to  l,-">  (ill/. 

(d  [  IlKOHIi'i.S  FOR  l  ilK  [.O.Ndf  ri'DI.XAl.  I'.\I  ['KHN  OF  rilF  IHUKcrFAlOTIKS 

While  d  is  <  b>ar  fiiat  in  tiie  s'tniv  ol  ceophvsics.  there  is  no  perlefi  Kirreiation  of  phenomena.  ,t  is  al.>o  clear  that  tfie 
theory  luusl  be  able  lo  explain  'v.r  br(uni  outlines  of  the  oc< mrrence  pattern''  «if  phenomena,  lie*  ocitirreiMO  pattern  of 
'Mpiatorial  l  -!aver  irregularities  uu  iudes  equinoctial  maxima  vvith  verv  low  imu  urrence  m  the  sifbc.jce'^  ai  some  longitudes, 
equinoctial  tna.xima  with  a  relatively  shallow  rlip  wi  occurrence  in  the  June  July  fXTiods  at  some  longitudes  smh  as  Kwaiaiem 
and  e*juino<'(iaj  maxima  with  a  reuitivelv  shallow  flip  in  occurreiico  in  the  \ov('mber  l)(‘ceml)er  months  \n  longitudes  such 
.is  Huaricavtj.  1  wo  ol  the  prijpo'cd  hypoifjeses  have  Iweii  those  troin  Isunoda  i  IJSS)  and  from  Maiuvaina  and  .Matuura 
!  Id''^0 

('OMMFN  IS:  I'fsj  paper  fiv  M.-/ uvarua  and  Ntatuure 

Hv  obs^'rvmg  with  a  iof;sicn'  :ori<»sonde.  Manivania  and  .\Iatut!r.'»  i  Id-SO)  were  abl'*  t,o  determine  the  morphology  of  ?i;e 
intensity  of  'preau  ecfioes  firiwumably  from  all  ranges  below  the  i  iOfI  km  satidlite.  I  hev  measured  st  rength  of  irregularities 
I  rorn  lluur  data  in  Mie  period.  \  ;gust  FITS  to  .lime  1‘I7'T  wuh  -'unspoi  numbers  ranging  from  moderate  to  high,  they  foniul 
a  r^’lativciv  liMgfj  oc<  urreme  <Aer  magnetic  (upiator  region  atiii  a  lower  (Mcurrenre  (wer  the  anomalv  region.  Fhe  data  set 
i'  sluiwn  in  Figure  \  \ 
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Figure  13.  A  one  year  series  of  observations  i»l  the 
Wideband  salellite  from  Kwajalein  in  the  time  peruxt 
around  rnidniaht  yielded  the  orcurrence  pattern  siunvn 
iLivinaston.  l‘)80).  From  this  heure  rne  aenerai  oemr- 
ren'"^  pattern  is  st*on  to  be  suriilar  at  i  JO  .\tllz  :ino  a- 
U3  MHz.  The  occurrence  lor  loOO  MHz  sliown  \u  ww 
Livingston  paper  showed  similar  trends. 
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•  be  tieuri  .u  p.u  tens  ^>1  -pread-  i  lie- 

•  iioM>  *»!  j  t  M  .  ‘rrem  1 1;  t  lie  .eparai  ioi;  r 

monilis  UuTe  M-eni-'  *'»  be  an  aij^enee  (»t  ejupnasi:- 
e^pujuHMiai  luuli  ieveis  in  ail  aia'as 


In  Maruyarna  and  Matunra  (ilKSI).  i!ie  antliors  develoj)  ttie  <t>nrei)i  ilial  the  decluiaLum  ot  the  observiue  station 
determines  wha»  occurremn’  pattern  of  F  layer  irreenlariues  wdl  i)i*  <)b>erveri:  .jeriinations  an*  ‘iiven  in  Fitiuro  lo.  Their 
eonclusion  as  stated  in  ih<*ir  abstract  was:  the  nortnerri  wintr-r  peruxb;.  maximum  euhancemenr  at  the  Atlantic 

!ongiiud<*.s  of  large  westward  geomagnetic  tieclinatimi  and  d’trmg  ilie  tuirtherr.  summer  m  the  Facdic  iongiiudc  of  large 
I'astward  declination. ”  I'he  stress  thereior<*  r  on  the*  solstire.*^. 

I•'igll^e'  I').  The  ‘'lies  of  the 
v.^runis  scnjtillat ion  ob.se .  vationat 
points  anei  df'dinations  from  these 
•'•O's  are'  vhown  in  Mits  licnre.  It 
•  an  be*  se'eni  iron\  ihis  diagram  and 
from  the*  sciniiailaiioii  fiata  that  the' 
westward  deciinat  ions  of  Accra.  Na¬ 
tal.  and  Huancavo  le'iid  to  empha- 
'i/e  the  Se'ptembei  re>  March  pe'nod 
while  the*  e-a^i  ware!  sites  lend  to  ein- 
[>hasize  the’  March  to  ()rtobe*r  pe¬ 
riod. 


There  are  several  problems  with  using  the  dataset  shown  in  the?  pape'r.  Sfiread  T  '^tre'ngth  is  calculated  bui  no  differ- 
enliation  is  made  between  range  and  frequeniry  spre*ael.  That  is  acceptable  il  only  time’s  with  a  h*w  hours  aU»'r  sunset  are 
used;  range*  spre*ad  dorninate’s  in  the  immediate  poM  sunM’t  Mine  ponod.  However  the  tiM*  of  otlu'r  times  will  describe  all 
.Spread-F.  'The  seasonal  pattern  will  be  distort-e<i  relative  to  the  s»‘asonai  pattern  .^hown  In  st  uiliilai ion  or  m  sii-u  satellite 
mea,surernpfits. 

Tlie  mam  fivpoihenis  however  needs  (jficsijoning.  While  we  find  similar  patterns  for  simiiar  derlinat  ions  .Midi  a.s  Ilnancayo 
and  Accra  and  for  <  hiam  and  Kwajelein.  there  i.s  no  conimei,t.  cm  the  equinoctial  maxima  <ii  Huaiicav  >  and  Accra.  I  here  is 
also  a  high  occurrence  partuuiarly  near  the  .September  equinox  m  the  (.'entral  Parihe. 

dommeiits  on  the  I>uiioda  i  IdSS)  Paper 

Tsunoda  I  on  the  other  hand  emphasizes  equinox  periods,  moving  close  to  or  far  from  fhc*ir  ordinary  date.«.  In  the 

abstract  he  slates  The  seasonal  maxima  in  scintillation  activitv  coincide  with  the  times  *.){  vear  when  the  solar  terminator 
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i.it  E’.-layer  heightsl  is  most  nearly  aligned  with  the  geomaitneiir  lliix  tiiin-.'.  ..lienee  the  seasonal  fialterii  ot  seiiuiilatiori 
activity,  at  a  given  longitude,  becomes  a  simple  determmistir  fimctioii  ol  ihe  magnetic  detimalion  and  geographic  latitude 
of  the  magnetic  dip  equator". 

We  have  made  a  detailed  e.vamination  of  the  Tsunoda  data  set.  In  l-'igiire  itj.  we  have  plotted  the  sunset  nodes  that 
I'sunoda  hats  calculated  for  each  of  the  data  sets  relative  to  this  study.  The  general  structure  is  such  that  the  nodes  of  (luam 
.uid  Kwajalein  are  closer  to  the  June  solstice  than  the  other  nodes;  the  maviinum  of  activity  however  is  between  these  two 
points.  I'he  nodes  of  Natal,  .\ccra.  and  Huancayo  are  closer  to  the  December  solstice  and  the  maximum  of  activity  for  these 
sites  is  near  the  December  solstice.  The  nodes  for  Natal  are  particularly  close  to  the  December  solstice;  Natal  does  have  a 
somewhat  higher  level  for  this  solstice  than  the  other  two  sets  of  data.  This  compares  favorably  with  the  tendency  of  the 
occurrence  pattern  to  move  towards  maxima  in  the  various  regions. 

However  the  nodes  for  Huancavo  and  Guam  are  verv  close  together  hut  the  patterns  of  scintillation  activity  fc-  these 
two  locations  are  quite  different.  In  particular  the  high  occurrence  in  December  and  January  in  Huancavo  data  .1  direct 
contrast  with  the  very  low  level  of  occurrence  in  the  Guam  data  for  those  months.  .Similarly  there  is  a  contrast  in  the  June 
July  data  for  the  two  sets.  I  his  holds  true  for  the  higher  frequency  data,  suggesting  that  the  thin  lavers  have  not  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  pattern. 
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Oates  of  Sunset  Nodes 

(Tsunoda.  19851 


figure  ill,  Ihe  sunset  nodes  a.'  sjiuwn  in 
I'linoda  lili'''!,  .N  Mil's  indicate  me  time  when 
I.  layer  simsei  for  <he  data  siles  used  was  simiilta- 
Tieinis  tor  botii  ends  of  Uie  held  hue  running  thru 
'  tie  site. 


Questions  to  Re  .Answered  by  Theory 

The  stress  of  liie.se  iwo  papers  is  either  on  the  solstices  or  on  the  pretiommatiliy  eqinnoclial  maxima.  However  the  data 
set  demands  than  the  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  developers  of  hypotheses  for  the  physics  of  the  ioiigiiudinai  aspects 
of  the  morphology  are; 

I  1 )  Why  do  the  equinox  months  have  high  levels  of  occurrence  over  ail  longitudes.' 

■J)  Why  are  liiere  high  levels  of  occurrence  in  the  t'entral  i'aciiic  .secior  in  the  Juiy-.Aiigiisl  period  and  in  the  0-75’  West 
.sector  in  the  Novtirriber- December  period.’ 

i.J)  Why  is  there  very  low  occurrence  in  .November  and  Decemiier  in  the  feiitrai  Pacilir  .‘sector  and  m  .Inly  and  .August  in 
the  0-75°  West  Sector  .’ 

GONCLUSIONS 

.A  cartoon  as  to  our  version  of  the  occurrence  pattern  of  primarily  extended  K  layer  irregularilie.s  as  a  function  of  longitude 
1.S  given  III  figure  ifi.  Ihe  evaluation  of  the  data  yields  the  occntrcnce  for  Huancayo.  Ghana.  India,  and  Giiam-Kwaiaiein. 
.\  curve  that  is  omitted  for  lack  ot  data  is  that  for  the  1L’0-1-10°  West  longitude  region.  !  he  concept  that  might  be  developed 
IS  that  there  should  be  a  region  where  the  transition  between  two  patterns  with  different  sofstitiai  maxima  would  dictate 
equinoctial  maxima. 

\Se  have  shown  the  plethc  a  of  measurements  of  F-layer  irregularities  in  the  equatorial  region  performed  by  various 
techniques.  Irregularities  that  can  he  observed  by  radar  mav  not  he  oh.served  by  the  loiiosondes.  Irregularities  that  may  be 
weak  mav  not  tie  observed  by  I ■  Hf  scintillations  mil  can  be  observed  on  A  lIF  tran,smissiotis.  Satellite  sciutiiialion  techniques 
c.tniiot  always  di.stingiiish  iietweeti  thick  ami  thin  layers  of  irregularities;  some  of  the  thin  layers  viehi  very  high  si'intiliation 
indices  at  J50  MHz.  Irregularities  over  the  magnetic  equator  may  not  he  observed  by  hJOO  .A  depletion  techniques  hut  can 
be  oiiserved  readdv  in  the  anomaly  region,  fhe  irregularities  created  can  he  strong  or  weak,  of  large  or  small  scale,  extended 
over  a  thin  or  itnrk  layer,  roiitmed  in  a  narrow  east  west  or  extended  region,  old  or  m-w. 

bach  of  the  the  two  sugge.sted  mechanisms  embrace  only  a  portion  of  the  data  set.  .A  full  concept  should  explain  the 
physics  behind  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  generation  of  irregularities.  In  addition  there  is  also  need  to  explain  the  differing 
mechanisms  which  provide  thin  or  extended  irregularity  regions. 


Huancayo,  Peru  Natal,  Brazil  Accra,  Ghana 
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['igure  IT.  I  sing  the  scintillation  data  as  indicating  tint  !■  layer  irrr'gnlarities  front  all  types  of 
layers  but  predoininantlyf  from  extended  layers,  it  i-s  possible  to  develop  a  siuise  ot  the  morphology. 

We  have  attempterj  to  do  so  in  this  ligure.  1  hen*  are  ca\i‘ats  iio\\Y*ver  !  he  m.i.xiriuim  ainpiimdes  of 
the  excursions  shown  are  arbitrarily  set  as  the  same  tor  all  areas.  In  atiriition  there  is  no  fiistinction 
between  high  and  low  solar  Utix  years,  i'he  pattern  attempts  to  merge  the  two  occnrreiice  p.iiierns 
from  the  data  set  but  there  may  wed  he  dilferenres. 
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DISCUSSION 


<;.  HAGN 

The  old  vertical-incidence  sounder  (e.g.,  C-2/C-3/C-4)  recorded  spread  F  at  many  locations  around  the  world.  SRI  (then  Stanford 
Research  Instrtute)  operated  such  a  sounder  in  Bangkok,  Thailand  in  the  early  and  mid-1960s  (sunspot  minimum  in  1963  onward 
until  1967)  and  generated  synoptic  data  on  the  probability  of  occurrence  of  both  equatorial  sporadic  E  and  spread  F.  Could  these 
talnilated  statistics  be  of  use  to  your  study  and  supply  another  geographical  sampling  point,  or  is  there  a  problem  separating  the 
range  and  frequency  spreads? 

.AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Yes.  There  is  a  data  gap  between  Manila  and  Indian  longitudes.  To  be  of  use  the  data  would  have  to  be  separated  into  range  and 
frequency  spread  occurrence. 

R.  BENSON 

1.  Please  elaborate  on  the  difference  between  low  and  high-latnude  inegularities.  i.c.,  that  the  low-latitude  irregularities  are  much 
stronger. 

2.  How  did  you  combine  data  from  different  techniques  in  your  summary  figure 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

1.  At  auroral  latitudes,  intensity  of  scintillation  signals  at  -1  GHz  is  rarely  greater  than  a  few  dB.  (At  equatorial  anomaly 
latitudes,  there  are  frequently  signal  variations  of  greater  than  10  dB  on  4  GHz,  a  frequency  that  is  less  sensitive  to  scintillation). 
No  in-situ  data  have  either  confirmed  or  rejected  this  concept. 

2.  Most  of  the  data  from  radar  is  limited  to  periods  of  irregularity  development  and  therefore  not  useful  for  morphology.  The  in- 
situ  data  published  is  also  limited;  1  did  use  some.  I  used  spread  F.  scinlillalion  (basically),  and  scintillation  on  radar  signals. 


IRREGULAR  MEDIA  EFFECTS  ON  RADIOWAVE  SIGNALS  USED 
IN  NAVIGATION  AND  POSITIONING  SYSTEMS 

Ezekiel  Bahar 
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Universitv  of  Nebraska-Lincoin 
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ABSTRACT 

Radiowave  signals,  over  a  very  broad  range  of  frequen¬ 
cies.  are  used  extensively  in  navigation  and  propagation  sys¬ 
tems.  These  signals  that  propagate  to  very  large  distances 
from  the  transmitter  across  the  earth’s  surface  or  through  the 
ionosphere  are  significantly  affected  by  media  irregularities. 
Some  of  these  irregularities  are  fixed  while  others  fluctuate 
due  to.  for  instance,  the  diurnal  variations  in  the  ionosphere. 

The  magnitude  and  phase  of  CW  signals  are  affected  by 
the  medium  through  which  they  propagate.  Since  these  ef¬ 
fects  are  frequency  dependent,  transient  (pulsed)  signals  also 
undergo  distortions  and  delays,  which  have  a  very  signific.iiu 
impact  on  navigativon  and  positioning  systems.  1  hus  when 
CW  signals  are  used  for  navigation  or  positioning,  it  is  neces- 
sarv  to  predict  the  deviations  in  the  phase  of  the  receiveti  .-ig 
nais  tphase  anomalies)  due  to  medium  effects,  \\hen  piiised 
signals  arc  used  for  navigation  and  positioning,  it  is  iieces- 
.sary  to  predict  the  signal  delays  due  to  tlie  medium  eifecis. 
Moreover  for  given  propagation  paths,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
the  use  of  carrier  frequencies  that  are  more  prone  to  signal 
distortions  which  make  it  very  difficult  to  predict  the  time  of 
arrival  of  the  radio  signals. 

It  is  necessary  to  obtain  accurate  predictions  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  signals  as  the  demands  on  the  navigation  system  be¬ 
come  more  stringent.  Thus  for  most  relevant  propagation 
problems,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  use  idealized  models  of  the 
propagation  medium.  The  models  that  need  to  be  considered 
consist  of  layers  of  nonuniform  thickness  with  varying  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  parameters.  Since  the  ionosphere  also  needs  to 
be  considered,  the  medium  is  generally  considered  to  be  both 
inhomogeneous  and  anisotropic.  For  these  irregular  mod¬ 
els  of  the  curved  earth-ionosphere  propagation  environment 
It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  standard  separable  .solutions  tor 
the  propagation  problem.  Furthermore  since  the  solutions 
should  be  valid  for  a  very  broad  range  of  radio  frequencies, 
the  physical/geomctrical  optics  (high  frequency)  approach  or 
the  small  perturbation  (low  frequency)  approach  cannot  be 
used  in  general. 

In  this  vork,  a  full-wave  approach  is  described  in  detail. 
Radiowave  propagation  over  irregular  propagation  paths  is 
examined  in  detail.  The  phase  anomalies  and  pulse  delays 
and  distortions  for  radio  signals  transmitted  across  hills  and 
valleys  on  the  earth's  surface  or  over  the  oceans  and  through 
irregular  layered  models  of  the  earth’s  crust  and  the  iono¬ 
sphere  are  determined  using  the  fiiil  wave  approach. 

1  iNTRonurnoN 

In  Section  2.  we  present  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
\  LF  radiowave  propagation  in  a  perturbed  spherical  model 
of  the  earth  ionosphere  waveguide.  The  ionospheric  perturba¬ 
tion  considered  is  a  gradual  day/night  transition  in  the  effec¬ 
tive  height  of  the  ionosphere.  The  generalized  telegraphists 
equations  are  .solved  for  the  forward  (transmitted)  and  back¬ 
ward  (reflected)  wave  amplitudes  along  a  propagation  path 
before,  acros-s  and  beyond  the  transition  region.  Through  the 
use  of  auxiliary  functions,  the  original  problem  with  mixed 


boundary  conditions  has  been  converted  to  a  problem  with 
unmixed  boundary  conditions.  The  field  undulations  and  the 
resulting  phase  anomalies  due  to  Ionospheric  perturbations 
can  be  obtained  from  the  wave  amplitudes  along  the  propa¬ 
gation  path.  The  results  are  summarized  in  Table  1  in  terms 
of  the  waveguide  scattering  matrix  whose  elements  are  the 
nth  mode  reflection  and  transmission  coefficients  for  an  inci¬ 
dent  mth  mode  of  unit  amplitude. 

In  Section  3,  a  perturbation  on  the  earth’s  surface  is  con- 
■sidered.  The  transient  excitation  is  a  LORAN  C  Pulse  from 
a  magnetic  line  source  (vertically  polarized  waves).  Coupling 
between  all  three  components  of  the  full  wave  field  expansion 
i>{  the  fields  (the  radiation  field,  the  lateral  wave  and  the  sur¬ 
face  wave)  is  considered.  The  distortion  of  the  received  pulse 
.ire  due  to  the  singularities  ot  the  wave  transfer  functions. 
Special  attention  i-s  eiven  to  determine  the  time  of  arrival 
a.ssociatod  with  the  third  zero  rrossinq  of  the  I.OR.A.V  C 
Pulse)  of  the  received  signal. 

in  .Section  I.  lull  wave  solutions  .ire  derived  for  the  ra 
diowaves  propagating  through  an  inhomogeneous  anisotropic 
model  of  the  ionosphere,  flic  ionosphere  is  characterized  by 
a  scattering  matrix  whose  elements  arc  the  like  and  cross- 
polarized  transmission  and  reflection  coefficients  for  incident 
horizontally  and  vertically  polarized  waves  From  these  re¬ 
mits  the  Faraday  rotation  as  well  as  ihe  signal  distortion 
delays  can  be  obtained.  Numerical  and  analytical  solutions 
to  the  problem  arc  compared. 

2.  TRANSMISSION  AND  REFLECTION  SC.-\TTER1NG 
COEFFICIENTS  FOR  T11E  .M0PES  IN  .AN  IRREGllLAE 
■SPHEROIDAL  MODEL  OF  THE  EARTH-IONOSPHERE 
WAVEGUIDE 

Using  a  full  wave  approach,  the  electromagnetic  fields 
are  computed  for  observation  points  along  the  propagation 
path  in  an  irregular  spheroidal  model  of  the  earth  ionosphere 
waveguide  (Hahar  1976).  The  perturbation  considered  here 
results  in  the  variation  of  the  effective  height  of  the  iono¬ 
sphere.  On  employing  complete  expansions  for  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  fields  (based  on  the  Watson  transformation.  Wat¬ 
son  1918.  Wait  19621  and  imposing  the  boundary  conditions 
at  the  irregular  surface.  Maxwell’s  equations  are  transformed 
into  .sets  of  coupled  ordinary  differential  equations  for  the 
forward  and  backward  propagating  wave  amplitudes.  The 
wave  amplitudes,  which  arc  subject  to  mixed  boundary  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  input  and  output  terminal  surface  9  =  9*  and 
of  the  waveguide  (sec  Fig.  1)  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  auxiliary  functions  with  .mmixed  boundary  conditions  to 
obtain  rigorous  numerical  solutions  to  the  differential  equa¬ 
tions  at  arbitrary  points  along  the  propagation  path  19  <  9‘*. 
9*  <  9  <  9'^  and  #  >  S®).  Thus,  the  analysis  ran  be  used 
to  compute  the  perturbed  fields  inside  and  outside  the  ir¬ 
regular  regions  for  arbitrary  excitations.  Since  low-frequency 
rad'iowaves  arc  used  lor  navigation  and  positioning,  special  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  the  phase  anomaly  due  to  the  ionospheric 
perturbations- 

For  the  illustrative  example  presented  here,  the  azimuthal- 
ly  independent  effective  height  of  the  ionosphere  is  given  by 


see  Fig.  U 


mode  of  unit  amplitude  incident  at  port  /t  the  mixed  bound¬ 
ary  conditions  at  ^  and  =s  are 


“  I  cos  [V(#- S-^VC#®  -  O'*  <  i?<  ^ 

.•hS,  t)^<0<w 

where  /i(S)  =  ro,i(fl)  -  ri,;  and 

h-*  =  6x  lO^m,  h®  =  9  X  lO^m 
6»’^  =  89.8°.  =  90.2° 


The  permittivity  c  and  permeability  ^  are  given  by 


0(9^)  = 


/  «lm  \ 

S2m 


\  inm  / 


6(9®)  = 


(2  1 


\0  ! 


(9) 


1  (c  =  (f()  -  i) 

<  =  I  =  '/ 

(3) 

1  fj  =  f/(10-  ilO) 

Mo  =  Pi  =  M2  =  M/ 

(4) 

in  which  </  and  (ij  are  the  permittivity  and  permeability  for 
free  space.  The  mean  radius  of  the  earth's  surface  is  n  j  = 
64  X  10®  m  and  the  frequency  is  /  =  1.5  kll  (corresponding  to 
the  free  space  wavelength  A  =  20  km).  Steady  state  e.xp(iu.r) 
time  excitations  are  assumed. 

I'he  characteristic  equation  for  the  waveguide  nioJcs  is 


where 


in  which  is  the  Kronecker  delta.  Furthermore, 


(9"). 


I  \ 


\  r  ) 

(  \ 


>,i )  = 


\  0.-4-4  / 


(10) 


where  i and  arc  tin*  wav«'e:uHie  junction  transmis¬ 
sion  and  rolirction  coolficipnis.  I'o  acrounr  c..  possible 
''xcitations  at  port  .1.  {'<)  is  wriiton  a>  ff 


i  fT) 

■n  which  and  R''  .iro  iho  roflection  roerficients  at  thr 
•>arih-ajr  interface  and  at  tho  pfrociivo  ionosphere  boundary 
Waite  lOfi'i.  Bahar  1007).  Precise  numerical  n»»‘thods  have 
hfen  developed  to  solve  the  modal  equations  for  the  orders  u 
i-f  ihe  spherical  Hankol  functions  of  the  first  and  serond  kind 
aL"  and  (Bahar  10‘>0.  Bahar  and  Kit/wator  i!>sn.  They 
are  related  to  the  mode  propagation  cooincients  n  +  j. 
In  Fig.  2.  the  loci  of  the  first  four  i  vertically  polarized  '  TM 
'omplex  mode  numbers  iq,  i'i,  i/\  and  I'l  are  plotted  in  the 
■ompiex  plane  with  the  etfective  htuzht  hl^^)  as  tiio  variable 
;'araTiieier  from  d  ’  to  .  The  dominant  (earth  detached 
:uodo)  I/]  is  least  attenuated  at  the  output  port  /T  (See 
Fig.  i.) 

Analytical  and  numerical  procedures  used  to  obtain  the 
>olulions  to  the  modal  equation  (5}  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  tpchnicai  literature  i  Bahar  and  Kiizwaier  1081). 

For  the  sourceless  perturbed  region  0'^  <  0  <  0^ .  where 
ikIdQ  0.  the  coupled  wave  equations  may  be  wriiten  in 
matrix  form  as 


vkihere  a  and  6  are  n  x  1  matrices  whose  elements  are  the  n 
forward  and  backward  wave  amplitudes  a{t/,0}  and 
j  is  an  n  X  n  diagonal  matrix  whose  elements  are  the  mode 
propagation  coefficients  and  5^^  are  nxn  scattering  ma¬ 
trices  whose  elements  are  the  differential  transmission 
[P  /  Q)  and  reflection  iP  =  Q)  coefficients.  For  the  mth 


in  which  fi^rward  scattered  Ath  mode  excited  by 

an  iiicidt-nl  mih  mode,  and  6itm.  the  backward  scattered  Ath 
mode  exriicfj  by  an  incident  »>ith  mode,  are  the  elements 
of  the  u  X  n  inalricrs  A  and  IS,  rc.^periivoly.  The  differentia] 
*’f|uatioris  111}  iroisl  b»'  solved  subject  to  the  mixed  boundary 
•'onditions. 

.=  !.  /y'.9^1-4r()  (12) 

with 

/yitf-*)  = (13} 

in  which  the  elements  of  the  transmission  and  reflection  ma¬ 
trices  I  and  are  the  Alh  mode  transmission  and  re¬ 
flection  coefficients  and  for  the  ilh  mode  of  unit 
amplitude  incident  al  port  A.  To  facilitate  the  solution  of 
fll)  with  the  mixed  boundary  condition  U2),  define 

(M) 

in  which  F  and  (J  are  nxn  matrices.  Since  T  i.s  a  constant 
matrix  111)  reduces  it> 


with  the  unrnixed  boundary  condition 

Ff9®)  =  f.  (7(9®)  =  0 


(16) 


The  unknown  waveguide  junction  transmission  and  reflection 
coeflicienis  are  given  by 

^BA  ^  It**  =  G(fl-^)r®'*  (17) 

Thus  by  using  the  Ruage-Kutta  method  (Abraroowitz  and 
Stegun  1964),  rigorous  numerical  solutions  may  be  obtained 
for  the  transmission  and  reflection  coefficients  by  solving  (15) 
subject  to  the  unmixed  boundary  conditions  at  =  tf®  (16) 
instead  of  solving  (11)  subject  to  the  mixed  boundary  condi¬ 
tions.  When  port  B  (6  =  fi®)  is  excited  instead  of  port  A. 
the  above  analysis  is  repeated  on  interchanging  superscripts 
A  and  B  to  obtain  the  matrices  T*^  and  R®®  whose  el¬ 
ements  ate  the  transmission  and  reflection  coefficients  7’^® 
and  R®®. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  scattering  coefficients 
satisfy  the  exact  reciprocity  relationships  for  spheroidal  waveg- 
lides  (Bahar  1976).  In  view  of  the  normalization  used  in  this 
work,  the  reciprocity  relations  for  the  perturbed  waveguide 
junction  are 

7’i,1®  =  r,?''  (18) 

and 

=  /ff,®  =  /i.^®  .191 

Ihe  analysis  presented  in  this  section  can  be  used  to 
compute  the  eiectromaenetic  fields  in  the  perturbed  regions 
0*  <  S  <  tf®  as  well  as  in  the  unperturbed  regions  d  <  0* 
and  d  >  d®.  For  instance,  when  port  .4  is  excited  by  inuue 
rn  of  unit  magnitude. 

//,„(r,d)  =  V  i:^[a,„,d)  -i,„(d)]  170) 

ev 

HU  cl 

rj 

where  and  b„m  are  the  element  of  A  and  B  defined  in 
(11)  and  v„(rl  is  the  nth  mode  basis  function.  the  mode 
impedance  and  is  the  normalization  coefficient  lHahar 
1980). 

For  d  <  d'' 

■W  =  i„„,expi-i(v;J  +  l/2)(«  -  d'')]  ,771 

'Jnm  =  expiu'n,''  -F  l/2)(d  -  d-*)]  (7.1) 

and  for  the  region  d  >  d®. 

,i„„  =  r®„^exp(-.(e«-H/7)(d-d«)I  (7t) 

=  0  <25) 

in  which  i/*  and  ic®  are  mth  the  mode  parameters  at  ports 
.4  and  B.  respectively. 

ITie  stafiility  of  tlio  phase  of  the  .signals  is  important  for 
navigational  purposes,  the  phase  anomalies  are  defined  by 

Ac®  -  arg  I //(r.d) exp +  i/7)dd)|  (761 

Aep®  =  arg  I  F.t r.d) exp  j ^  ‘(I'm  +  l/7)dd|  177) 

I'hus  Ao,„  =  const  when  no  mode  scattering  occurs.  Flie 
tlucliialions  in  Adm  am  largest  when  two  interfering  modes 
arp  of  approximatHy  pqual  magnitudrs. 


The  fleida  are  leaat  affected  by  the  perturbatioD  for  m  = 
1.  This  is  because  the  earth-detached  mode  tends  to  be 
guided  along  the  air-ionosphere  boundary,  while  the  higher- 
order  mooes  are  reflected  at  the  ionosphere  and  the  earth 
boundaries.  Furthermore,  since  the  earth-detached  mode  is 
least  attenuated,  its  magnitude  is  larger  than  the  magnitudes 
of  the  scattered  highcr-orier  modes  for  all  ^  when  the  inci¬ 
dent  mode  is  m  =  1  (Bahar  1980). 

Wliile  it  is  difficult  to  excite  the  earth-detached  mode 
from  a  ground-based  antenna,  the  advant^es  of  exciting  this 
mode  by  elevated  sources  are  very  significant.  The  trans¬ 
mission  and  reflection  scattering  coeflicients  that  characterize 
mode  scattering  by  a  perturbed  ionosphere  excited  in  both 
directions  are  presented  in  Table  1.  Since  modes  n  >  5  at¬ 
tenuate  strongly  over  the  propagation  path,  only  four  modes 
are  considered  in  the  analysis.  The  results  are  in  very  good 
agreement  with  reciprocity.  These  results  can  be  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  electromagnetic  fields  for  arbitrary  excitations. 

.1  TRANSIExNT  ELErTROMAGN’FTIC  FIELDS  TRAN.S- 
MITTFD  .XCROSS  IRREGTLAR  MODF.LS  OF  THE 
FARTITS  Sl-RF^VCE 

Propagation  of  radiowaves  in  uniform  iavereti  models  of 
»he earth  has  been  analyzed  exiensiveiy  tn  the  technicaJ  liter- 
Aiure.  for  horizontally  slratilied  monels,  the  electromagnetic 
fields  can  be  expressed  rompieicly.  in  separable  form,  in  terms 
«^f  aconiimious  spectrum  ol  radiation  fields  and  lalrrai  waves 
as  well  AS  a  discrete  s*‘i  of  .surface  waves  i  Bahar  ll)7d). 

When  it  is  necessary  to  consider  more  reaijslic.  irregular 
models  of  the  propagation  medium,  coasisiing  of  inhomo¬ 
geneous  layers  of  nonuniform  ihirkncss.  the  electromagnetic 
fields  cannot  be  expressed  in  separable  ^orm.  In  these  cases, 
using  the  full  wave  approach,  it  is  shown  that  incident  plaJie 
waves  are  dilTusely  scattered  in  nonspecular  directions  and 
partially  converted  into  lateral  and  .surface  waves. 

The  resujt.«  of  a  steady  state,  full  wave  analysis  of  verti¬ 
cally  polarized  waves  incident  upon  one  dimcnsionally  rough 
surfaces  (Bahar  1977.  Il)78b1  are  the  ba.sis  for  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  iran.sic’iu  electromagnetic  re.sponse  from  irregular 
models  of  the  earih'.s  .surface.  In  this  work,  the  excitation 
is  assumed  to  be  a  bOR.XN  C  pulse  and  the  Fast  Fourier 
Transform  technique  |  Brigham  1971)  is  used  to  obtain  the 
transient  response. 

Since  the  transfer  function  for  dissipative  media  is  not 
analytic,  it  is  found  convenient  to  express  the  total  signal  re- 
spon.se  as  the  sum  of  the  coninbution  from  the  poles  of  the 
excitation  transform  and  the  coiuribution  from  all  the  singu¬ 
larities  (poles  and  branch  cuts )  of  the  transfer  function.  Since 
the  third  zero  crossings  of  the  response  to  the  LOR.\.\  C  exci 
tations  are  regarded  as  the  effective  arriv.;U  time  of  the  pulse, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  determine  the  propagation  delays 
but  also  the  phase  anomalies  due  U>  the  irregular  ground  ef- 
fect.s.  Both  the  instantaneous  response  and  the  envelope  of 
the  response  are  obtained. 

For  a  magnetic  line  source  of  inlensvly  K  at  a  large  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  nonuniform  boundary,  tlie  niagnetic  .scatiercti 
radiation  field  i.s  given  by  (Bahar  197.Sb) 

//;{i.y)  =;  l//,pt‘'xpi”»A',>(>o  />)!( 

L)  {m 

where  |//,p|  is  the  magnitude  of  the  vertically  polarized  spec¬ 
ularly  rejected  field  for  a  fiat,  perfectly  romiurling  suriaie 
at  the  earner  frequency  <Jr. 

The  magnitude  of  tlm  verticailv  poUrlzed  incident  wave  at 


where 


the  origin  is  tH^l;  po  =  P  =  l-r*  +  »re  the 

distances  from  the  source  and  field  point  to  the  origin  (see 
Fig.  3)  and  fc(fc  =  wvvMo<o)‘^^  is  the  free-space  wave  number 
at  the  carrier  frequency  Uc. 

F(Ct,C')  =  ~  -  1/t.) 

[Q  +  CJ/n][Co^  +  C//nl[Q  +  C/l 


l{Cl,C\h,L) 


f-iCSo  “  5o)^oi}dj: 


where  CJ  and  Sq  are  the  cosiae  and  sine  of  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence,  #0,  in  the  medium  y  >  h  and  and  are  the 
cosine  and  sine  of  the  scattering  angle  S^.  The  corresponding 
expressions  for  the  medium  y  <  h  are  denoted  by  symbols 
with  subscript  1  instead  of  0.  Thus, 

Uq’  j  —  “  ^o.t  cos^o^  l”d2) 

-*o,i  =  ^o.t^o.i  =  *0.1  sln^oj  (33) 

in  which  ito.i  =  and  in  view  of  Snetl's  law. 

.Jq  =  J,  =  ll:a,  -  «o,i)'^^-  (midi  <  0  '31) 

The  intrinsic  impedance  is  po  i  =  i/to/<o,i  l'  "  >s  the  refrac¬ 
tive  index,  and  the  nonunifotm  boundary  is  given  by 

y  =  hir),  -L  <  X  <  L  !.■(■')) 


It  is  assumed  here  that  the  surface  is  gently  undulating  and 
slopes  are  small.  In  (28).  the  scattering  phenomenon  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  f'(C^.C),  which  is  a  function  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  PJ,  the  scatter  angle  dg,  and  the  ground  relative 
permittivity  t,.  and  /(C'^.C.A. /.),  which  is  the  only  term 
that  depends  on  the  expression  for  the  rough  surface  A(xl. 
For  a  flat,  perfectly  conducting  surface,  and  with  dj,  =  0^, 
F(C^,C')  =  1  and  1{C^ ,C'Jt,L)  =  1.  When  medium 
1  (y  <  h)  is  highly  conducing  and  the  fields  in  the  region 
y  <  A  are  of  no  practical  interest,  it  is  convenient  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  problem  by  characterizing  the  interface  y  =  Aijrl 
by  an  approximate  surface  impedance  for  waves  of  grazing 
incidence  (Hahar  1U72): 

Zfj  '*l(Cr  -  1  -  UO  (3fil 


and  F(CFC')  in  (30)  is  replaced  by 

F(C^  C')  ~  3Co ( 1  -  S'j 5o  -  ) 

(Cp  F  2,)(Cq  -1-  z.mCJ  +  Cg  ) 


The  full  wave  solutions  for  the  scattered  radiation  fields  sat¬ 
isfy  the  reciprocity  relationships  in  electromagnetic  theory. 
The  scattered  radiation  fields  vanish  near  the  boundary  (dg  -• 
t/2).  This  agrees  with  the  empirically  well-known  result  that 
for  any  surface,  regardless  of  roughness,  a  scattered  radia¬ 
tion  field  will  not  exist  at  the  surface  except  for  grazing  in¬ 
cidence  { lieckmann  and  Spizzichino  1963).  However,  due  to 
surface  irregularities,  the  incident  radiation  fields  excited  by 
line  sources  at  large  distances  are  coupled  into  guided  surface 
waves  and  lateral  waves  (see  Fig.  3).  The  scattered  surface 
waves  and  lateral  waves  could  therefore  be  the  predominant 
contributions  to  the  total  field  near  irregular  boundaries. 

The  scattered  surface  wave  due  to  line  .sources  at  large 
distances  from  the  boundary  is  (Bahar  1977); 


=  !//i|exp(-ifcoPoKA^M)‘''^)iAo£,f(C%,C’) 

HC„C\h.  L)-exp{-iko{So.z  +  (;o.y)l(38) 


f’(C..C-)  =  {C\Cu-ShSo,)HClFCJr>) 

■nil  +  l/ir)  (39) 

1 

l(C,,C'.h.L)  =  y  ^exp(iAo{CiA 

+(5o,  -  (40) 

in  which  the  surface  wave  parameters  are 

5o.  =C„  =  K/(l-)■^,)j'/^  Co.  =  -(1 W 

This  solution  for  the  scattered  surface  wave  is  also  consistent 
with  rcciprouty  relationships,  Thus  (38)-(41)  also  represent 
the  scattered  radiation  Helds  due  to  ^  incident  surface  wave. 
For  highly  conducting  medium  1.  the  surface  impedance  con* 
cept  (36)  can  be  used  to  characterize  the  boundary  y  =  A(i) 
to  obtain  approximate  expressions  for  the  scattered  surface 
wave.  In  this  case,  the  function  F{C,,C')  in  (39)  is  replaced 
by 

f'C,,C’)  =:  z.S^ASa.  -  -iglACS  -t-  Z, )(  1  -  (42) 

in  the  input  term  expj  — iA.'o/»oi  is  the  incident  radi- 
rtlion  field  and  the  output  term  exp[— iA:ol  Sq^x  -r  CoaV)]  is  the 
scattered  surface  wave  (see  Fig.  3).  As  in  (2!^),  the  coupling 
phenomenon  is  represented  by  F(Cj.C')  and  /|  C,, C’, h,  L). 

The  scattered  lateral  wave  due  to  lino  sources  at  large 
distances  from  the  boundary  1  Hahar  19771: 

/fl.(z.y)  =  |//o|cxp[-iAo/x)iil2i/A,.)/2!r(ii/A,,’'*) 

FiC\r)  -  liC‘.C.h.L) 

<’xp[  — iiAiAi  -i-AgA.)]  (43) 

wh^rp 

FIC'.C')  =  inrjeS -r  .V-A'*) 

/ICa  -)-  r[/n)ii’^V,  (44) 

I 

HC^.C\fi.  /-I  -  J  '*xniiA»{f7,/i  t-  ~  >'',;r)idr  Moi 

in  which  A,  i.x  the  free-.space  wavrlcncth  at  the  carrier  fre- 
<juency  w*.- 

3  ~  ^(j  ijIq  —  Ik  J  «S  J  —  ^  J  —  n , 

Wq  =  ^  ' 

(ij  ™  =  0  (16) 

The  lateral  waves  are  of  practical  signific  a^^cc  only  for  low-loss 
medium  1  where 

n  =  n  -  in"  —  .sin^  —  sinli'  -  i^") 

—  sin  o  —  cos  (47) 

Thus. 

Illy  F  =  knLf,  F  A,  /.,  (48) 

and  the  distance  l.s  and  1.x  are  (Fig  3) 

l.f  =  y/  cos  4'  and  ii  =  z  -  y  tan4'  (49) 


y) 


where  4'  is  the  critical  angle  for  total  internal  reflection.  In 
(43)  |Wo|cxp[-iAoPo)  represents  the  incident  radiation  field 


and  the  output  term  exp[-*(/fciIv  ^ol's)\  the  scattered 
lateral  wave  (see  fig.  3).  The  coupling  between  the  radiation 
field  and  the  lateral  wave  is  represented  by  F{C^,C*)  and 
I{C^,C',h,L).  The  solution  for  the  scattered  lateral  wave  is 
consistent  \Vith  reciprocity  relationships,  thus  the  expression 
(43)  also  represents  the  scattered  radiation  Helds  due  to  an 
incident  lateral  wave.  The  lateral  wave  contribution  cannot 
be  derived  if  the  approximate  surface  impedance  concept  (36) 
is  used.  When  the  line  source  is  near  the  boundary  h{x)^  it 
excites  surface  waves  and  lateral  waves  in  addition  to  the 
radiation  term.  In  this  case,  it  is  also  necessary  to  consider 
the  coupling  between  the  lateral  waves  and  the  surface  wave 
at  the  irregular  boundary.  The  surface  wave  generated  at  the 
irregular  boundary  h{x)  by  an  incident  lateral  wave  is 

ff*t{x,y]  =  [Kiu;(Q2jr/{-2rikiXof^^] 
-exp(-iiQ(Coifo  -  -yo-'o)] 
■F(C.,C‘)nC.,C\h.L) 
expf-ittCo.v  +  5,„xlj  (50) 

where 

F{C.,C‘)  =  [Co‘+ !ilf./(l (51) 

1 

l{C..C\h.L)  =  .72;/  <'!<P[-'<^o(roA 

-(i'o  -  5'o.)x)l<lx  t5’2) 

and  for  -xo  >  L  the  amplitude  of  the  unperturbed  lateral 

wave  at  the  origin  is 

—  /l  UjJCq 

"  (1  -t.)2(2T|‘/^[-.l;,xor'/' 

•exp[-i*o(Coyu  -  -V^xoli  !'53) 

Hence  in  (50)  exp[-iS:o(C^yo  -  5oXci))/l^iXoP’  corresponds 
to  the  incident  lateral  wave  while  the  output  term  exp(-i<:o 
(Co,!/  +  •^0,^)]  corresponds  to  the  scattered  surface  wave. 

This  solution  for  the  coupling  between  the  surface  wave 
and  the  incident  lateral  wave  by  irregular  surfaces  is  also 
consistent  with  reciprocity  relationships  in  electromagnetic 
theory.  Thus,  (50)  also  represents  the  lateral  wave  generated 
at  the  irregular  boundary  by  an  incident  surface  wave. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  exact  bound¬ 
ary  conditions  at  the  irregular  surface  are  replaced  by  the 
approximate  Kirchoff  type  boundary  conditions  (Beckmann 
and  Spirrichino  1963),  the  surface  wave  and  lateral  wave  con¬ 
tributions  are  not  taken  into  account. 

To  obtain  the  full  wave  solutions  for  transient  excita¬ 
tions,  analytical  and  numerical  Fourier  techniques  are  em¬ 
ployed.  For  arbitrary  time-varying  excitations,  the  instanta¬ 
neous  expressions  for  the  magnetic  force  for  t  >  0  is 

J„(f,t)  =  Re[A’/.{i)4(x  -  Xo)*(!/ -  Itold.)  (■5-1) 

where  for  convenieace.  the  excitation  function  f,{t)  is  tak»»n 
to  be  complex.  Th<’  Fourier  transform  of  /,(<)  is 

F(u}}  ~  FlfAt}\~  f  fM{t}exp{~%^i)df  f,55) 

JO 

The  trans^^T  function  Htiu;)  for  the  scattered  fields  satisfies 
the  relationsh'p 

(56) 


where  •  (he  >>inDol  for  ihe  complex  conjugate.  However, 
in  general,  ■f  /  “(  -wj  bince  /#(t)  is  complex.  The  Iran- 

.■>ient  '^esponse  can  oe  ihown  to  be  given  by 

htr.t)  =  Ite /fr(u;)/'{w) 

1 

=  Re  —  /  //,(-;)F'(w)exp(iwr}dw 

J  -  M 

3  Rc/i,{r,()  (57) 

In  thii  work,  LOR.VN  C  plus  excitations  are  considered  in  de¬ 
tail.  This  pulse  ran  be  represented  as  a  sum  of  three  damped 
sinusoids  (Johler  and  Horowitz  1973). 

3 

/.!*i  =  0  (58) 

in  which  uft)  is  the  unit  step  function. 

A\  =  J/'2.  fi  wj  =  wv. 

.■\l  —  — */4,  T^  ^  C  ■J'  ZW2.  •*•'1  —  4"  2^'p, 

=  — 1/4.  r 3  ■=  C  -f-  ••3  ~  “'V  ■"  (59) 

Thus. 

r.) 

/,(/)  =  H’xpi -cr ) expi (60) 

/(;)  =  (61) 

and  the  envelope  is 

=  pxp(-ctl  -sin^u-'.t  (62) 

In  general  for  dissipative  media,  the  transfer  functions 
//,(u/)  are  non-analy  .;c.  In  these  cases,  the  transient  response 
h,(r, ()  is  expres.sed  as  follows  (Hahar  1976a): 

h, I!)  =  5i.(r) -^ /.„(()  (63) 

where  hiit)  is  the  con’ribution  to  h,(()  from  the  poles  of 
Fis)  =  Ft,i^')  (at  s  =  -Fj)  and  hn{t)  is  the  contribution 
to  ft,(l)  from  the  singularities  of  the  transfer  function  //J{s), 
If  /fj(s)  docs  not  possess  singularities  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
poles  of  Fis)  it  follows  that  |(iH(t)j  <  |h£,(<)|. 

The  term  h/{it)  is  significant  only  at  the  leading  e.'ge  of 
the  response.  However,  any  distortion  of  the  ieau.ng  edge  of 
the  pulse  due  to  meuium  effects  could  result  in  an  effective 
delay  in  arrival  lime  of  the  radio  signal. 

The  Instantaneous  phase  ip(t)  of  Ihe  transient  response 
is  given  by  the  phase  of  the  complex  response  h,((i.  Thus 

Oit)  =  arctan(lm  f  /,(0}/IFe  {/.(l)))  (64) 

For  the  undistorted  LORAN  I’  pulse  i»>(()  -  -u4.  However, 
in  general,  the  phase  deviation  (or  phase  anomaly)  for  the 
transient  response 

A.4(()  =  o(()  +  wv<  (65) 

does  not  vanish.  Rapid  variations  in  did>(t)  ocnir  at  the  lead¬ 
ing  edge  of  the  transient  response,  I'hus.  examination  of  the 
terms  A»f(<)  and  Ac>(()  is  al,so  useful  to  detennine  medium 
effects  on  pulse  delays. 

For  the  il'ustrative  examples  presented  in  this  section, 
the  carrier  frequency  ~  10’  Hr.,  fp  =  f-i  W.  and  -  =  Hi/„. 
The  irregular  boundary  between  the  two  media  is  given  by 

h(x)  =  hmaxil  +  coslxx/h  ||/2,  I  <  z  <  I 


H.(u)  = 


(66) 


where  2L  -  iOAor.  A,i-‘i,nax  -  *  I  free-space  waveien^th 
at  f.  is  An-  =  3  X  10'*  m- 

In  Fi?.  1.  the  instantaneous,  specularly  scattered  radia¬ 
tion  field  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  ('  =  t  -  t,a,  where  <«  is 
the  arrival  time  of  the  earliest  response.  Medium  1  (s  <  h) 
is  assumed  to  be  highly  conducting  r,  -  100  -  iI0“(-.v/j) 
and  =  11^=  ,''0'’.  The  envelopes  of  the  scattered  field 
and  the  undistorted  LOR.AN  C  pulse  are  also  pvcn  in  Fig.  4. 
For  convenience,  both  have  been  normalized  to  unity  at  their 
respective  peaks. 

For  the  case  studied  in  Fig.  4,  the  pulse  scattered  in  the 
specular  direction  undergoes  very  little  distortion. 

In  Fig.  5.  the  non- specularly  scattered  radiation  field  is 
considered.  For  this  case  r,  =  10(1  —  iwi^/w;),  fi*  =  80°.  and 
sl  -  .50.8°.  This  value  of  9^  corresponds  to  the  direction 
where  the  scattered  field  is  at  a  minimum.  In  Fig.  5a  in 
which  the  scattered  instantaneous  response  and  envelope  are 
plotted,  we  note  that  the  pulse  is  distorted.  Furthermore,  in 
Fig.  5b,  the  undulations  in  phase  anomaly  result  from  the 
fact  that  near  the  direction  of  a  minima  {9^  =  .50.8°)  the 
scattered  fields  undergo  destructive  interference. 

I.  IMlQMOr.F.NKOVS  .A.NT.SOTROPIC  lONOSPUKRE 
EFFECTS  ON  N'.WIG.VTION.M  .A.VD  POSITIO.MNG 
SIGX.M,.S 

Numerical  and  analytical  expressions  are  obtained  for 
the  reflected  and  iransmilled  horizontally  and  vertically  po¬ 
larized  wave  incident  upon  an  inhomogeneous  anisotropic  lay¬ 
er  such  as  the  ionosphere.  To  this  end.  it  Is  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  transfer  functions  (the  reflection  and  transmission 
coefficients)  as  a  function  of  frequency  and  to  apply  Fourier 
transform  techniques. 

Full-wave  solutions  for  the  (steady-state)  transfer  func¬ 
tions  are  used.  These  full-wave  solutions  are  ha.sed  on  a 
method  which  utilizes  generalized  characteristics  vectors  to 
determine  the  elements  of  a  non-singular  transformation  ma¬ 
trix  (Dahar  1976).  This  transformation  matrix  is  used  to 
convert  Maxwell’s  equations  for  the  transverse  components 
of  the  electric  and  magnetic  fields  into  a  set  of  loosely  cou¬ 
pled  first-order  differential  equations.  However  these  VVKD 
solutions  fail  in  critical  coupling  regions  where  the  charac¬ 
teristic  roots  tend  to  merge.  For  these  regions,  numerous 
analytical  and  numerical  techniques  employing  several  spe¬ 
cial  functions  have  been  used  to  obtain  suitable  solutions  for 
the  fields.  Special  mathematical  functions  are  not  used  here 
for  the  critical  coupling  regions.  Instead,  a  suitable  set  of  lin¬ 
early  independent  wave  amplitudes  are  derived  through  the 
use  of  the  generalized  characteristic  vectors  (Bahar  1976). 

An  approximate  analytical  expression  for  the  transient 
response  is  also  obtained  through  a  suitable  expansion  of  the 
transfer  function  about  the  carrier  frequency.  This  analytical 
solution  does  not  account  for  the  singularities  of  the  transfer 
function.  However,  since  the  third  zero  crossing  of  the  re¬ 
sponse  is  regarded  as  the  effective  arrival  time  of  the  received 
signal,  the  analytical  solutions  can  be  used  to  determine  the 
signal  delay  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  third  zero  crossing. 
The  fast  Fourier  transform  (FFT)  techniques  are  also  used 
to  determine  the  transient  response,  the  amplitude  distor¬ 
tion  (due  to  the  singularities  of  the  transfer  function),  as  well 
as  the  phase  anomaly  which  influences  the  effective  arrival 
time  of  the  response. 

Maxwell’s  equations  for  the  transverse  electromagnetic 
field  components  in  horizontally  stratified  anisotropic  media, 
such  as  the  ionosphere  can  be  expressed  in  separable  form  as 
follows  (Budden  1962): 


lie 


1  lie 


ifu  ik  dz 


which 


//r 


n  -  110  -  ^  1*1  *  “  -to  h 


(67) 


(68) 


(69) 


and  to  =  “•■( /io<o ) ' ^ ^  is  the  frce-space  wavenumber.  The  el¬ 
ements  of  the  4x4  dimensionless  matrix  T  which  are 
related  to  the  susceptibility  matrix  M  are  lo  general  also 
function  of  ii  (Hudden  1962).  The  r  axis  i.s  normal  to  the 
horizoniaJly  stratified  media,  and  the  direriioii  of  the  mci 
dent  wave  normal  in  free  space  is 

II  =  (.so,  -t-  C(1, ).  1  70) 


where  »  and  r  are  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
9  for  propagating  waves.  Thus,  the  fields  are  independent 

•  :f  y.  and.  assuming  tune  harmoiiir  excitations,  the  factor 

•  xpi  -  i.stc )  expi  iw'/ 1  is  suppresseil  throughout  this  work.  The 
transverse  electric  field  components  are  F,,  and  t\,  while 
//,  and  //y  are  ihe  transverse  romponeiils  of  the  normalized 
magnetic  field  rjH  where  q  =  (/lo/to)'^’  is  the  free  space  wave 
impedance,  and  H  is  the  magnetic  field. 

When  the  parameters  of  the  siisi epubility  tnatrix  M 
I  plasma  frequency  collusion  frequency  v,  gy  rofrequcncy 
/;/,  and  the  direction  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field  an)  are 
slowly  varying  functions  of  z  and  the  medium  is  devoid  of 
critical  coupling  regions,  the  matrix  transformation 

.=Sf  (711 


ran  be  used  to  convert  .Maxwell’s  equations  (67)  into  a  set 
of  loosely  coupled  equations  for  the  upward  and  downward 
propagating  ordinary  and  extraordinary  wave  amplitudes  /, 
li  =  1.  2.  3.  4): 


/'  =  .k/  +  r/ 


(72) 


in  which 


A  =  .V'r5,  Y  =  S''S' 


1 73) 


The  matrix  transformation  5'"'T5  yields  a  diagonal  matrix 
A  whose  elements  are  the  characteristic  values  of  the  matrix 
T.  These  characteristics  values  q,  are  solutions  to  the  Booker 
quartic  ( Budden  1962); 

del(r-ij./)s|F-9,/|  =0  (74) 

in  which  I  is  the  identity  matrix  of  rank  n  =  4,  The  columns 
of  the  4x4  matrix  5’  are  the  four  characteristic  vectors  that 
satisfy 

rS'  =  q.r  (75) 


.Since  the  medium  is  varying  T.  q,,  and  S'  are  functions  of  z 
in  (72).  To  solve  (72)  numerically  for  the  region  -Az/2  < 
z  ~  2,  <  Az/2,  it  is  ronvenient  to  evaluate  S'  using  (75)  at 
z  =  2,  for  the  entire  partition  of  width  Ar.  Thus  for  each 
partition  U  -  2,|  <  A2/2,  (72)  is  replaced  by 


/'  = 


S^'TSf  =  S-'(Tc  +  n)S/ 
{X  +  y)f  =  Cf 


(76) 


in  which 


r,  =  r(z,).  A,  =  and  T  (77) 

The  elements  of  the  coupling  matrix  i  vanish  at  z  = 
since  Ti  =  T  -  vanishes  at  the  center  of  the  partition 
of  width  Az.  When  the  fourth-order  Runge-Kutta  method 
(Abramowiiz  and  Stegun  196-1)  is  used  to  solve  (76),  the  par¬ 
tition  size  must  be  chosen  such  that  ICmniAz)  <  1,  where 
C„n  are  the  elements  of  the  matrix  C. 

For  critical  coupling  regions  where  the  characteristic  val¬ 
ues  q,  tend  to  merge,  the  transformation  matrix  5  obtained 
by  using  (75)  becomes  near  singular,  and  the  coupling  coef¬ 
ficients  7,„„  become  very  large.  In  these  regions,  the  inter¬ 
action  between  the  characteristic  waves  /,  constitute  large 
reflections  or  strong  coupling  between  the  ordinary  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  waves  traveling  in  the  same  direction.  Thus,  the 
transformation  based  on  (75)  is  not  suitable  for  critical  cou¬ 
pling  regions.  For  these  regions,  it  has  been  shown  that  it 
is  possible  to  construct  a  non-singular  transformation  matrix 
5  by  using  generalized  characteristic  vectors  (Bahar  1976). 
Thus  for  instance,  if  for  the  matrix  T  =  Ta  the  characteris¬ 
tic  equation  iTo  -  q/j  =  0  has  a  toot  q,  of  multipUcity  m,  it 
has  been  shown  that,  associated  with  this  root,  there  exists 
m  linearly  independent  generalized  characteristic  vectors.  In 
this  case,  even  though  To  and  the  generalized  characteristic 
vectors  are  independent  of  z.  the  transformation  matrix  5  is 
z  dependent.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  non-singular  matrix 
.S  satisfies  the  equation  (Bahar  1976) 

.V'(ro5  -  5")  =  A  !78) 

in  which  A  is  also  a  diagonal  matrix.  Thus  for  critical  cou¬ 
pling  regions,  where  the  characteristic  values  q,  tend  to  merge, 
(67)  can  be  transformed  to  the  following  matrix  equation: 

/'  =  5-'‘(TS-5')/=  5*'((ro-t-rz)5-.S-l/ 

:=  {A-I-7)/  =  C/  (79) 


these  transfer  functions,  it  is  necessary  to  numerically  solve 
the  first-order  coupled  differential  equations  (76)  or  (79)  in 
conjunction  with  the  continuity  conditions  (61)  at  the  inter¬ 
face  between  two  adjacent  partitions  of  width  Az.  For  free 
space  above  and  below  the  anisotropic  dielectric  layer,  the 
transformation  matrix  S  can  be  written  as  (Bahar  1976) 

0  0  c  -c 

?  =  110  0 
c  -c  0  0 

0  0  1  I 


Thus  for  an  incident  horizontally  polarized  wave  of  amplitude 
at  z  :=  0.  the  value  of  the  wave  amplitudes  at  z  =  0“ 
and  z  =  L*  are  and  respectively,  where 


1 

Rhh 

0 

Rvh  j 


(63) 


■  T„h  ' 

/'■"  =  /o'"  "  (84) 

U  H 

0 

SimiUrlv,  for  an  incident  verticaily  poiarued  wave  of  ampU- 
liide  fl'*  at  r  =j  0.  the  values  for  the  wave  amplitude  at 
c  =  0“  and  z  -  L*  arc  and  .  respectively,  where 

0 

,  (85) 

fin  , 


■  Thv  ' 

r  =  (86) 


in  which 

Ts  =  T-To  and  7  =  .8''r*5  (80) 

Hence,  at  a  critical  coupling  point  where  T  -  To,  the  elements 
of  the  coupling  matrix  7.7,n  vanish. 

Since  the  transverse  components  of  the  electromagnetic 
fields  are  continuous  for  sourceless  regions,  at  the  interface 
(z  =  zy)  between  two  adjacent  partitions  the  continuity  con¬ 
dition  is 

e(zr)  =  S-/(zt')  =  (81) 

where  S~  and  S*  are  the  transformation  matrices  for  z 
zj- “  and  z  =  respectively,  and  =  lims^ozy^^ 

(6  >  0). 

The  transfer  functions  for  an  inhomogeneous  anisotropic 
dielectric  layer  arc  the  horizontally  and  vertically  polarized 
reflected  and  transmitted  wave  amplitudes  excited  by  a  hor¬ 
izontally  or  a  vertically  polarized  incident  wave  of  unit  am¬ 
plitude.  Thus  for  instance,  the  reflection  and  transmission 
coefficients  /?vr/(ui)  and  Tvh{^}  the  vertically  polarized 
reflected  and  transmitted  wave  ampbtudes,  respectively,  due 
to  an  incident  horizontally  polarized  wave  of  unit  amplitude. 
For  a  dielectric  layer  of  thickness  i  (0  <  z  <  i),  there  are 
eight  transfer  function  Rpq(t^)  and  Tpq[u)  (P,  Q  =  V  or 
H)  for  waves  incident  from  below  the  layer  (z  <  0)  and  eight 
transfer  functions  for  waves  incident  from  above  (z  >  tl. 
They  are  related  through  the  adjoint  reciprocity  relationship 
in  electromagnetic  theory  (D.  M,  Kerns  1976).  To  obtain 


Since  the  values  of  the  wave  amplitudes  /  are  unknown  ini¬ 
tially  at  either  boundary  z  =  0“  or  z  =  ,  we  first  solve  (79) 

subject  to  the  two  separate  boundary  conditions  iA  z  =  L*  ■ 

1  ]  [O' 

®  and  =  I  (87) 

0  J  [  0 

Denoting  these  solutions  as  9(z)  and  h(z).  (whose  elements 
are  j,  and  A,,  i  =  1.  ■()  respectively,  and  setting  y(0")  = 

9^  A(0")  =  h’ .  the  wave  amplitudes  /(z)  can  be  expressed 
as  a  superposition  of  these  two  independent  solutions.  Thus 

/«(z)  =  j(z)-(-o,«A(z)  (88) 

/‘'(z)  =  o' 9(z) -I- A(z)  (89) 

Equating  (88)  for  z  =  and  z  =  f,"  to  (83)  and  (84), 
respectively,  we  get 

=  (90) 
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Tvh 

0 


=  -^(9' 

lo 

V 

1  0 

=  jrn 

0 


(91) 
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Similariy,  equatini^  (89)  for  ?  =  0  and  z  =  L  to  (85)  and 
(86),  respectively,  we  get 

=  -nl/gi,  +  '‘3  (92) 


-^(q‘  g'  +  h‘). 

Jq 


rl  =  W  ‘ 

0  j  [  1 

Kor  low  frequencies  where  the  width  i  of  the  anisotropic 
dielectric  considered  is  of  the  order  of  several  wavelengths,  the 
numerical  solutions  to  (79)  can  be  obtained  using  a  fourth 
order  Runge-Kutta  method  (Abramowiir  and  Stegun  1964). 
Typically,  the  number  of  partitions  needed  is  20£/A  >  .V  > 
lOt/A.  For  high  frequencies  f  >  f„  and  i/A  >  I,  the 
Runge-Kutta  method  is  not  suitable,  and  it  is  more  conve¬ 
nient  to  convert  the  coupled  differential  equations  )  79)  into  a 
set  of  coupled  integral  equations  (Bahar  and  .tgrawal  1979) 

.VumericaJ  as  well  as  analytical  techniques  are  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  transient  response  to  navigational  signals.  H  e 
LORAN  C  excitation  f(t]  (  considered  here  m  deta.'  is  ex 
pressed  in  terms  of  the  complex  functions  /,i  ( )  as  in  Section  J- 

The  transfer  functions  ffpgfw)  and  T/>q(^')  satisfy  the 
relationship 

RpQ{ij)  =  Hpq{^uj)  and  7V>g(w*)  =  /pg(— w')(94) 

where  the  asterisk  denotes  the  complex  co  jugate.  Thus  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  full-wave  expression  for  the  transient 
response  is  the  real  part  of  the  inverse  Fourier  transform: 

Ree.K)  =  Re /’-‘[F(w)«(-v)l 
1 

=  Re  —  /  f’fwjRfwlcxpliuiljdui 
7-00 

s  Re(cft(()  +  !95) 

in  which  R(^)  is  any  one  of  the  eight  transfer  functions 
Rpqii^)  and  Tpq[^).  To  obtain  an  approximate  anaiyticai 
solution  for  e(t).  we  express  the  transform  /?<.*;)  as  follows: 

/2(w)  -  ii2fu^)i expftiplw)!  =  R(  +  wvlrflj.  (libl 


envelope  of  the  iucideni  LORAN  C  pulse;  however,  the  in- 
htantaneouft  phaae  is  -i-  rp}  The  approximate 

anaiyticai  expression  (100)  for  (95)  only  accounu  for  the 
residues  at  the  poles  of  the  transform  /  (w|.  However,  the 
expression  (95)  accounts  for  singularities  of  both  /  {w)  and 
The  singularities  of  R{^)  account  for  ihe  distortion  of 
the  transient  response  which  is  expressed  as  follows: 

Af(f')  =  Re  r-  /  f 
Zw  J 

-  R’i^p )  exp(  -  /j  expi  )<t-; 

3  ^  1 101) 

Since  an  anaiyticai  expression  for  is  not  known  for  ar¬ 
bitrary  anisotropic  media,  boih  (951  and  (1011  can  only  be 
evaluated  numcricaJly.  The  FFT  u-chiuque^  are  founu  suit¬ 
able  to  evaluate  these  integrals.  I'he  instantaneous  phase  of 
the  transient  response  (95)  is  given  by 

cKF)  =  tan“^[c/(f')/e7i{('li  (102) 

Thus  the  phase  anomaly  of  the  instantaneous  response  is 

A(>f  t  )  ^  Oi  t  )  «/,-( t'  f  r/y  f  +  c**  — ■  t  (103) 

I'of  the  lilusiraiive  e.xampies  presented  '.n  this  section, 
the  rarncr  treouency  /  =  K)**  \{t.  Jp  -  /-/lO.  anvici  —  H>/p- 
I  he  inhomogeneous  anisotropic  ionosphere  n  characterized 
by  the  plasma,  collision,  and  gyrofrequennes  ^'p,  i/,  and  w'i/, 
r^'spectively  The  inhoniogeneous  plasma  frequency  Jp  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  given  by 


0  <  .-  <  f,  =  A,/2 


1  -  CDS!  TC/  i)l. 


.Y|  =  ML)  =  =  lA/A.i/,))’ 


^r(L)  =  X  lO'^m  =  Ci)/.|  i ) 

=  ro/7.  =  I  )06) 

J  ■ 

The  foiiision  frequency  is  given  by 

r  1  -  i-'f  J  )/-;=:  Zt  exp(  K  0  <  :  <  L  (107) 


R(-u,}  =  =  R'(^-,)  (9 

is  the  vaJue  of  Rpq  at  ui  -u;^,  and  the  time  delay  U 


Zi  =  Z(0}  =  —  =  A/A,(0) 


tr  =  (98) 

<Lj 

Thus  on  substituting  (95)  into  (61),  we  get 

c,(f)  =  icxpl-cifi  -  T/i)]sin^[u;.(j  -  rn)) 

cxp[-i{uJ7  -  <p(-w,.)}]  l  it  -  tr)  (99) 

Noting  that  d>(-»i.)  =  -cHw.)  and  sotting  t'  =  t  -  tr,  (99) 
can  also  be  written  as 

f,{fO  =  iexp(-Cjt')sin^u;pl' 

+  tr)  +  (100) 

Thus  in  the  above  analytic^  expression,  the  envelope  of  the 
response  with  respect  to  the  shift  time  F  is  the  same  as  the 


>4,(0)  =  —  3  X  10^  m,  7  =  2  x  10"^  m~’  ( 109) 

The  gyrofrequency  ///  is  given  by 

Y{z)^l^  =  XIX„  (110) 


=  ‘"o//h  =  3  X  10' m 


Tbe  dircciion  of  the  #*arth’s  magnetic  field  d/f  is  given  by 
V'  =  (0.5dr -f  \/0^dy  4- 0.5d, )V'  -  (11 


!r.  Figs.  6  and  7,  the  transfer  functions  aod  Thh(>->) 

are  pven  for  waves  incident  from  below  the  anisotropic  layer 
at  an  angle  0  =  d5‘^:  thus  the  direction  of  the  wave  normal 
is  h  =  (di  +  a^)/v/5.  The  value  of  the  transfer  functions  at 
^  =  uJc/2,  u)  =  Wf,  and  ui  =  2iJc  are  indicated  by  symbols  O, 
A,  and  *,  respectively. 

In  Figs  8  and  9.  the  normalized  values  of  e/ijv((')  and  its 
envelope  are  given  for  the  transfer  functions 

and  /lv}/(u).  These  functions  are  evaluated  using  the  FFT 
algorithm  as  well  as  the  analytic  expression  (99).  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  numerical  FFT  results  and  the  analytical 
results  Ae((')  (101)  is  negligible  for  1  >  3//o.  The  effect  of 
the  medium  is  to  cause  the  delay  r/)  and  the  shift  in  the  third 
zero  crossing  of  approximately  half  the  period  l//c.  The  de¬ 
lay  r/t  is  not  shown  in  the  figures  since  e/uv  is  plotted  as  a 
function  of  the  shifted  time  scale  I'  =  t  =  r/f.  For  the  cases 
considered  in  Figs.  8  and  9.  rjj  is  6.666  x  and  6.660 

X  10*®s,  respectively.  There  is  excellent  agreement  between 
the  value  for  rn  obtained  from  (98)  and  the  numerical  results 
obtained  by  using  the  FFT  algorithm  in  Figs.  8  and  9. 
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Fig.  3.  The  scattered  radiation  fields,  surface  waves  and  lateral  waves  due  to  incident  plane  waves 
over  rough  surfaces. 


Fig.  4.  The  scattered  radiation  field  for  c,  ~  100  -  i  10” i^nd  ''O’.  1  He  snstantaneims 

response  and  the  envelopes. 


Fig.  5a.  The  scattered  radiation  field  for  f,  =  10(  I  -■  ).  “  50,8°.  The  instantaneous 

response  and  the  envelopes. 


Fig.  5b.  The  scattered  radiation  field  for  c,  =  I0(  1  -  “  50,8°.  The  phase 

anomaly  df<^). 


Kig,  6.  Reflection  coeilicient  tor  horizontally  poUirizi'il  v.nves  Tig.  A.  Sormalizcil  transient  response  and  its  enve- 

lope  l<',v(i')|  corresponding  to  the  transfer  function 
Ihan^')-  I')  analytic.  {□)  FFT. 


3 


Iransmis.sion  coefficient  for  horizontally  polarized  Fit;.  9.  .Vorniaiized  Ir.ansienl  response  cnvd'l  and  its  enve- 

lope  ie,v((')!  corresponding  to  the  transfer  function 
ffi 7(t-'i,  (■>  analytic.  (□)  FFT. 
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The  transmission  and  refieetton  scattering  coefficients  magnitude  is  the  top  number  of  each  pair, 
and  the  phase,  in  radians,  is  the  bottom  number. 
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RESUME 

Nous  exaininons  dans  ce:  article  les  et'fets  de  propagauon  sur  les 
systemes  de  Localisation  a  Station  Unique  de  la  gamme 
de'cametrique. 

Nous  considerons  tout  d'abord,  le  probleme  direct  qui  consiste  k 
estimer  les  angles  d'arrivee  des  differents  plans  d'ondes 
incidents.  Pour  une  situation  du  ntilieu  ionospheriquc  donnic. 
nous  determinons  pour  cela  les  angles  u'incidence  de  i’ensembie 
des  trajets  et  modes  de  propagation.  Le  module  simplifi6  quc 
nous  developpons  permet  ensuitc  la  simulation  d'l  comportement 
d  un  radiogoniometre. 

On  donne  un  apenju  des  performances  des  systdmes  bas^s  sur 
des  techniques  d'interf^rom^trie  ,  de  traitement  de  donnees  et 
d'analyse  spatiotemporellc.  La  proxiniite  des  modes  de 
propagation  n^cessiie  dans  cenains  cas  d'ajoutcr  une  procedure 
de  filtrage  de  polarisation. 

Le  problime  inverse  consiste  ^  localiser  un  imetteur  ^  I'aide  des 
rcsultats  de  goniometrie  precedents.  Nous  voyons  I'effet  dune 
incertitude  sur  le  profil.  avant  d'introduire  deux  techniques  de 
LSU  ;  I'une  traiie  le  probRmc  it  partir  des  resultats  de  sondage 
vertical  au  point  de  reception,  la  seconde  rtiactualise  en  oblique 
les  parametres  essentiels  du  profil.  Un  exemple  d'influencc  de 
I'mcUnaison  des  couches  est  egalement  donne. 

ABSTRACT 

This  paper  deals  with  some  propagation  effects  which  can 
influence  Single  Station  Location  systems. 

We  consider  first,  the  direct  problem  which  consists  of 
estimating  several  directions  of  arrival  of  the  inconaing  waves. 
For  this  purpose  and  for  a  given  state  of  the  ionospheric  medium, 
the  angles  of  ail  propagation  paths  and  modes  are  determined.  In 
a  second  step,  the  simplified  model  of  waves  coming  from  the 
ionosphere  which  has  been  developed  before,  permits  us  to 
simulate  the  behaviour  of  radiogoniometers. 

We  analyse  the  performance  of  goniometrie  systems  based  upon 
interferometry ,  data  processing  and  space  -  time  processing. 
Proximity  in  such  propagation  modes  leads  to  the  addition  of  a 
polarisation  filtering  procedure. 

The  problem  in  reverse  consists  of  locating  the  emitter  thanks  to 
the  previous  radiogoniometry  results.  We  look  at  the  effect  of  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  profile,  before  introducing  two  SSL 
methods  ;  the  first  dealing  with  vertical  sounding  results  ;  the 
second  works  from  a  partial  updating  profile.  We  give  also  an 
example  of  an  influence  of  tilt. 


MOTS-CLES 

Propagation  ionospheriquc  -  multicrajets  -  anisotropte  -  doppler  - 
trace  de  rayon  -  module  MQP  -  radiogoniomctrie  -  interftiromeine 
■  filtrage  de  polarisation  -  localisation  a  station  unique  -  tilt  - 
reactuaiisation. 

INTRODUCTION 

Les  techniques  de  radrolocalisatton  k  station  unique  ont  toujours 
susciie  un  grand  interet  lie  i  I'exploitation  aistie  des  rtisuliats 
espires.  Ces  techniques  s’appuient  sur  : 

-  une  procedure  d'obtention  des  angles  d’arrivte,  (fl6vation  ei 
azimut) 

-  une  recherche  de  ia  source  d'6mission  bastie  sur  une 
modtilisation  a  une  ou  plusieurs  dimensions  du  profil  de  densiiti 
61ectronique  associee  ^  une  technique  de  tract  de  rayon  rtel  ou 
Equivalent 

A  rinversc  de  la  plupart  des  publications  qui  sent  cittes  ici  par  la 
suite,  cet  article  aboide  les  deux  aspects  du  probltme  en  paralltle. 

Dans  une  premiere  partie  consacree  au  probltme  direct 
(dttermination  des  angles  d'amvee),  on  suppos*  connu  le 
componement  du  milieu  ionosphenque  dans  I'espace  et  Je  temps. 
Les  parametres  utilises  sent  dtduits  de  prtvisions  de 
propagation. 

Ainsi  nous  determinons  d'abord.  pour  une  liaison  donnde.  le 
nombre  de  trajets,  de  modes  de  propagation  et  la  polarisation  des 
diverses  ondes  incidentes  au  systdme.  Ceci  conduit,  k  menre  en 
Evidence  les  contraintes  imposEes  aux  radiogoniomEtres  HF,  et 
aussi  k  dEfmir  des  limites  d'utilisation. 

La  modElisation  des  signaux  rei;us  en  vue  de  tester  les  divers 
types  de  radiogoniometres,  revet  une  grande  importance.  Nous 
dEoivons  le  modEle  de  signal  utilisE  incluant  la  polarisation  des 
ondes  incidentes.  la  rEponse  des  antennes  k  ces  ondes  et  les 
dopplers  intermodes. 

Le  comportement  de  cenains  systEmes  existants  est  analyst ;  le 
modEle  conduit  Egalement  ^  associer  E  un  goniomEtre  Iff  testE 
rEcemment,  une  technique  de  rEception  en  diversitE  de 
polarisation. 

Enfin,  dans  une  demiEre  partie,  queiques  aspects  du  problEme 
inverse  sont  abordEs  :  influence  des  paramEtres  du  profil  de 
densitE,  de  I'inclinaison  des  couches,  nEcessitE  de  disposer 
d'informations  sur  le  profil  de  densitE  Electronique. 


1 .  LIAISONS  POINT  A  POINT.  DETERMINATION 
DU  NOMBRE  DE  TRAJETS  ET  DE  MODES 

Le  premier  problfeme  qui  se  pose  lorsqu'on  veut  simuler  te 
comportement  d'un  systdme  de  radiogoniomdtrie  HF  est  dc 
savoir  comment  s'effcctuent  ies  liaisons  point  i  point  par  voic 
ionosphirkiue.  Ceci  necessitc  deux  etapcs  : 

-  la  ddfinidon  d'un  protil  dc  densitd  ilectronique 

-  une  technique  de  determination  des  angles  d'arrivee. 

1.1  Profil  de  density  eiectronique 

Nous  avons  choisi  un  profil  de  densitd  prenant  en  comptc  !:s 
differentes  couches  de  density  eiectroniquc  (E,  F I  ,F2  ).  Parmi 
Ies  differents  modules  disponibles  nous  avons  choisi  le  modile 
muldquasiparabolique  de  Hill  [1 1  representant  le  profil  de  density 
N(r)  &  parrir  de  morceaux  dc  quasi-paiaboles.  Ce  modile  (MQP) 
est  actuellement  udlisd  par  dc  nombreuses  dquipes  (2 . 3| .  On  a 
ainsi ; 

P 

N(r)  =  XNmi 

i=l 

avec  : 

r  distance  point  ionosphdrique  consider^  -  centre  de  la 

terre 

N  density  au  maximum  (ou  minimum)  de  la  couche 

parabolique  i 

rmi  vaJeur  de  r  pour  N(r)  =  Nmi 

rbi  valeur  de  r  k  la  base  de  la  couche  considdree 

ynh  demi-dpaisseu*  pour  la  couche  quasiparaboliquc 

considdrde 

P  nombre  de  morceaux  de  quasiparaboles 

Le  moddle  est  constiuit  avec  3  couches  (E,  F 1  ,F2  )  (figure  1 )  et 
une  valide  entre  E  et  F I  .  Nous  plai;ons  entre  deux  couches  ainsi 
ddfinies  des  couches  de  liaison  dgalement  de  type 
quasiparaboliques.  Une  telle  couche  peut  dgalement  etre  udiisde 
pour  assurer  une  condnuitd  entre  le  bas  de  I'ionosphdre  (pris  i  80 
km)  et  la  couche  E.  Ceci  conduit  4  7  ou  8  morceaux  de 
quasiparaboles,  selon  qu'on  prenne  en  comptc  cette  demidre 
couche  ou  non.  Les  paramdtres  de  la  vallde  sont  ddduiis  de  ceux 
de  la  couche  E  suivant  la  technique  udlisde  dans  le  logicrcl 
d'inversion  des  ionogrammes  veiticaux  POLAN  [4],  Les  profils 
ainsi  ddfinis  rendent  bien  comptc  des  observations. 
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FIGURE  1  -  PROFIL  DE  DENSITE  ELECTRONIQUE 
ELECTRONIC  DENSITY  PROFILE 


■  I'application  de  la  loi  de  Bouguer.  Tangle  d'dldvation  dtant 
calcule  4  partir  de  : 


Ek=  Arc  cos 


Ek  angle  d'amvec  correspondant  au  mode  k 
j.  distance  centre  de  la  lerre-point  de  rdflexion  ddtermind  par 
’k  iteration 

n  J  indice  de  phase  pour  r  =  r,^ 

On  deduit  des  valeurs  de  Ek  et  r,  les  temps  de  groupe  et  de 
phase. 


Dans  nos  simulations,  nous  calculons  les  principaux  naramdoes 
par  prdvisions  dc  propagation.  Nous  ddterminons  ainsi  les 
frdquences  critiques  des  couches  E,  Ft,  Fq,  Taldtudc  et  la  demi- 
epaisseur  de  la  couche  F2 .  Les  autres  paramdtres  sont  estimds. 
A  Timage  de  la  vallde,  nous  nous  donnons  la  posstbilitd  de 
remplaoCT  ces  valeurs  par  cedes  ddduites  de  sondages  verticaux  et 
par  application  du  logiciel  POLAN. 

1.2  Techniques  de  ddtennination  des  angles 

d'arrivde  lorsque  la  position  de  I'dmetleur  est 
connne 


Dans  le  cas  f’ii  on  lieni  compte  de  Tinduction  magndlique 
terrestre.  une  technique  plus  complexe  est  ndeessaire  :  nous 
avons  utilisd  des  traces  de  rayon  (  6)  associe  4  une  nroeddure 
d’interpolation  de  donnees.  Pour  chaque  trajet.  on  ddfinit  deux 
modes  de  propagation  appeles  O  et  X  [7]. 

Dans  le  cas  oii  le  milieu  est  considdrd  comme  dtant  isotrope, 
nous  ddterminons  done  le  nombre  de  trajets  entre  un  dmetteur  et 
un  rdeepteur,  alors  que  si  on  tient  compte  de  Tinduction 
magnetique  lerresue,  nous  ucteniiinuiis  le  nombre  dc  modes  dc 
propagation. 


Suivant  que  Ton  tienne  compte  ou  non  du  champ  magnddque 
terrestre,  la  technique  misc  en  oeuvre  pour  ddterminer  les  angles 
d'arrivdc  sera  diffdrente.  Dans  le  cas  ou  le  milieu  est  considdrd 
comme  isotropc,  une  mdthode  simple  est  dderite  dans  (5).  Cette 
mdthode  s'appuie  sur ; 

-  Tavantage  de  la  reprdsentation  du  profil  par  morceaux  de 
quasiparaboles  conduisant  4  une  expression  analytique  de  la 
distance  de  saut  en  fonction  des  paramdtres  du  profil  obtenus  4 
partir  de  prdvisions  de  propagation  ou  de  mesures,  de  la 
frdquence  et  de  Tangle  d'dldvation.  Elle  conduit  4  la 
ddtermination  des  angles  d'arrivdc  pour  la  liaison  considdrdc. 


1.3  Exemples  de  rdsultats  et  consdquences  pour  la 
radiogoniomdtrie 

Les  figures  2,3,4  prdsentent  respectivement  des  courbes  typiques 
des  angles  d'dldvation  anendus  en  fonction  dc  la  frdquence : 

-  pour  une  propagation  en  considdrant  Tionosphdre  isotropc  Oe 
profil  udlisd  est  celui  correspondant  4  la  figure  1) 

•  pour  les  modes  de  type  O  (figure  3) 

-  pour  les  modes  de  ty^  X  (figure  4) 


Pour  simpUficr ,  nous  nous  sommes  limiiis,  pour  les  figures  3  et 
4,  au  cas  oil  la  couchc  Fi  est  inexistanie.Les  caicuis  soni  fails 
avec  foE  =  3  MHi.  hmE  =  1 10  km.  ymE  =  K)  km.  foF2  = 
Mhz,  hmFi  =  300  km,  ytnF2  =  150  km.  la  vall6e  esi  a  140  km. 

La  figure  2  momrc  que  pour  certaines  frequences,  deux  ondes 
pcuvent  arriver  au  recepteur  pour  une  reflexion  sur  une  couchc 
donnee  :  ce  sont  les  ondes  dites  hauies  et  basses.  L'onde  basse 
est  toujours  observde  alors  que  l'onde  haute  n  est  presente  quc 
pour  une  plage  de  frequences  inferieune  ^  la  MUF.  Ces  resultats 
sont  caractensdques  des  mesures  en  sondage  oblique  (81. 
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FIGURE  2  -  PREVISIONS  DES  ANGLES  D'ELEVATION 
SUR  UNE  LIAISON  DE  871  KM  (JUIN  19921 
ELEVATION  ANGLES  FORECASTS  FOR  A  H7I  KM 
CIRCUIT  LENGTH 


nGURE  3  -  ISOCLINES  DE  DISTANCE  POUR  LE  MODE  O 
SKIP  DISTANCE  ISOCUNES  FOR  O  MODE 
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RGURE  4  -  ISOCUNES  DE  DISTANCE  POUR  LE  MODE  X 
SKIP  DISTANCE  ISOCUNES  FOR  X  MODE 


La  technique  du  trace  de  rayon  permei  d  esimier  l  ecart  entre  les 
.ingles  delfvanon  correspondani  aux  modes  O  ei  X.  Dans  la 
rone  lineaire  de  la  figure  prccedcnle,  (zone  pour  laqucile  il  n y  a 
qu  un  seul  trajet),  les  valeurs  des  angles  d  arrivee  rcstem  tres 
voisines  ,  par  contre  ces  valeurs  peuvent  noiablemeni  differer 
pour  des  frequences  voismes  de  la  MUF 

Ceci  conduit  aux  consequences  suivanics  pour  elfectuer  um 
radiogoniometnc  ; 

plusicurs  trajCLs  correspondant  A  un  meme  mtxJe  de  propagauon 
peuvent  etrc  iris  voisins.  Ceci  implique  une  conirainie  de 
separauon  qui  nc  sera  pas  toujours  aisec  a  effcciuer  en  particuher 
avec  des  reseaux  de  petite  dimension  La  resoluuon  spatiale  d  un 
reseau  antennairc  ne  permcttra  done  pas  de  siparer  tous  les  trajeis 
de  propagation. 

■  deux  modes  de  polarisation  correspondant  a  un  meme  trajet 
peuvent  amver  sous  dcs  angles  encore  plus  voisins  que  dans  le 
cas  precedent  ;  compie  tenu  des  limiics  expenmentalcs  des 
goniomecres.  les  techniques  qui  ne  nenneni  pas  compte  dcs  effets 
de  polarisation  ne  pourront  siparer  ces  mrxles  el  les  resultats 
oblenus  pourront  eire  errones. 

Enfin.  un  grand  nombre  de  trajets  (ci  de  modes)  peuvent  etre 
presents  sur  une  liaison  ;  ceci  implique  un  nombre  de  capicurs 
suffisant  par  exemple. 

1-1  sep.uatton  dcs  signaux  obienus  auirement  qu  avec  un  fiitrage 
sp;it'->i  est  done  nccessaire  si  on  veul  a'lgmenter  les  performances 
.les  goniometrcs  L  etablissement  d  un  mtxlelc  de  signal  rialistc 
permei  de  definir  des  techniques  de  siparation. 

1  MODF.LlSATI(3N  ASALYTIQIE  FT  DETERMI- 
MSTE  UL  SIGNAL  A  LA  RECERPION 

2.1  Expres.sion  generale 

Plusieurs  approches  sont  possibles  :  ia  premiere  consisie  a 
considercr  le  canal  ionosphirique  comme  un  filtre  Uniaire  vanani 
dans  le  temps.  Le  canal  est  alors  dicrit  soit  par  sa  riponse 
impulsionnelle  h(T.t),  soit  par  sa  fonction  de  tiansfert  Hlu.t).  La 
Jiterminaiion  anaiytique  de  ces  deux  fonctions  nest  pas  aisie  i 
panir  du  moment  ju  ic  canal  est  reprisenii  de  fagon  rialiste.  De 
plus,  l  approche  '  filtre  liniaire"  ne  lient  pas  compie,  jusqu'i 
priseni.  du  caiacterc  vectonel  de  la  propagaaon.  Cea  sigmfie  en 
paniculier  que  les  fonctions  h(T.i)  ou  H(u.l)  incluent  le 
phinomene  de  couplage  champ-aniennes.  Dans  ce  qui  suit,  nous 
proposons  une  approche  physique  du  problime  dij4  abordi  par 
ailleurs  (9,10) 

En  bande  ciroue.  nous  eenvons  que  le  signal  regu.  sur 
I'aniennc  1.  se  met  sous  la  forme  anaiytique  suivame  : 


Si 


N 

=  lAg 


k<l 


e'®'‘F.k(C>Ek.A,j,Pkj 


oil  k  reprisente  le  mode  incident  (Oou  X)  associi  i  un  trajet. 

N  :  nombre  de  nxxlcs  regus. 

Akest  caraciirisuque  de  I'amplitude  de  ce  mode  el  8k  sa  phase 
(en bande itroiie  Bk^tOkt.  <o^=<Op+A  coj^fr)  ,  (0(,pulsanon 

du  signal  Crnis  et  A  dicalage  doppler). 

Fik  est  une  fonction  caractiristique  de  I'antenne  dipendant  de  son 
type  et  lieu  d'implaniation  dans  le  tiseau  (paramitie  Gi)  des 
ilivation  (Ek)etazimut(Aj|^  d'airivie,  et  de  la  polarisation  de 
l'onde  incidente  (Pk)  dipendant  elle-meme  de  la  friquence,  des 
angles  d'arrivic  ct  de  la  nature  du  sol  au  voisinage  de  I'antenne. 
Nous  examinons  le  r6lc  dr  cette  fonction  au  paragraphe  suivant 


'»-4 


bans  le  cas  oil  les  signaust  ont  unc  bandc  infericurc  a  3  KHz. 
nous  ccrivons  quc : 

s,(t)  e'®kFi,^(Gj.  EtA,i.P^) 

k 

oil  igi  reprtsf'..  ij  temps  de  propagation  assoclf  en  mode  k.  el 
■'  j  *■  A  o)i((t)j  t  dans  loute  la  bande  ;  AQ)|.(t) 
e  ..ini  ii6  au  temps  de  phase. 

Ceci  constitue  evidemmenl  une  approximation  puisque  le  milieu 
est  dispersif  mats  qui  reste  acceptable  compte  tenu  des  ordres  de 
grandeur  des  difftrents  termes. 

2,2  Effct  combing  des  antennes  el  de  la  polarisation 
des  ondes  HF 

Connaissant  les  angles  d'arriv^e  des  trajets  de  propagation,  ei 
asstmilant  la  base  du  profil  ^  I'altiiude  de  sortie  des  ondes  de 
rionosphfere,  on  calculc  I'^tat  de  polansation  des  modes 
magnetoioniques.  en  utilisant  les  conditions  aux  limites  de 
Sudden  [7|.  Elies  donnent  en  particulier,  le  rapport  (Ri  de 
polarisation  dans  le  plan  d'onde  et  Tangle  a  entre  le  grand  axe  de 
Teilipse  de  polarisation  et  Thorizoniale  locale.  On  neglige  le 
lerme  de  collision. 

R  et  a  dependront  de  la  localisation  geographique  du  recepteur. 
et  de  la  direction  d'arrivde  de  l  onde.  Les  composantes  du  champ 
silecinque  associe  k  chacun  des  modes  sont.  par  suite, 
proponionnelles  au  phaseur  [1.  U(R.a),  0] 

l.c  capieur  supposd  en  diversite  de  polarisation,  est  constitue  de 
piusieurs  antennes  (fouets  ou  cadres).  II  est  represente  par  une 
matnee  T  (Az,  E) .  L'effet  de  sol  y  est  inclus. 

La  connaissance  du  champ  ilectrique  au  voisinage  des  antennes 
permet  de  ddierminer  leur  reponse  caraetdrisde  par  Fik  nombre 
complexe  iniroduit  dans  (II|,  II  est  fonction  par  suite  de 
Tantenne.  de  son  lieu  d'implantation.  du  type  de  mode,  de  la 
polarisation  de  Tonde.  et.  par  les  conditions  de  Sudden,  de  la 
direction  d'lncidcncc  de  Tonde.  II  s'dcrit : 

F,k  =  T  (Azk.Ek)  .  [  l.U(R.a).0|T 

Une  itude  complete  du  componement  des  antennes  filaires 
actives  a  ete  pubiide  par  ailieurs  1 11). 

Trois  figures  illustrcnt  les  resultats  obtenus  : 

-  La  figure  5  montre  (si  Ton  admet  les  conditions  preeddentes) 
T^tat  de  la  polarisation  dans  le  plan  d'onde.  des  ondes  incidenies 
aux  antennes.  Sui’  cette  figure,  le  point  milieu  repr^sente  le  point 
a  la  venicalc  de  Tobservateur.  Lorsque  le  parambtre  raracldrisani 
les  isocourbes  tend  vers  I ,  la  polarisation  est  quasi-circulaire.  s'il 
est  6gal  ^  z^ro.  la  polarisation  est  lindaire.  Pour  Paris,  les  ondes 
incidentes  sont  polarisdcs  circulairement  lorsqu'elles  amvent  du 
sud.  avec  une  ilivation  de  Tordre  de  64°.  Nous  sommes  dans  ce 
cas  en  propagation  quasilongitudinale.Oes  calculs  analogues 
effectuds  pour  d'autres  stations  (11,  18)  montreni  la  grande 
vanabilitd  de  ces  graphes  en  relation  avec  le  componement  du 
champ  magndtique  tcircstre. 

-  l.es  figures  6  ei  7  reprdsenient  les  modules  des  rdponses  i  6 
MHz  d'aniennes  filaires  actives  placdes  4  5  m  de  hauteur  pour  les 
deux  polarisations  (O  et  X)  et  une  station  situdc  4  Paris.  Le 

sol  est  caraetdrisd  par  sa  permiitivitd  (Cr  =  15)  et  sa  conductiviid 

(o  =  10  -7  s/m  ).  La  variation  des  modules  a  dtd  interpretde 
maihdmatiquement  dans  1 1 1  ].  Les  diffdrences  de  phase  entre  les 
signaux  obtenus,  sur  les  deux  antennes  croisdes.  sont  dgalement 
donndes  dans  (18).  Les  antennes  cadres  irds  souvent  uiilisdes  en 
radiogoniotndtrie  HF  ont  des  componemenis  semblabtes  4  ceux 
des  antennes  filaires  placdes  dans  les  memes  conditions 
expdrime  males. 


TIGURE  5  -  ABAQUE  DE  POLARISATION  i  P,ARIS-6  MHz) 
POIARI7ATIOS  CHART  (PARIS-6  MH:I 
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FIGURE  7 

AMPLITUDE  DES  SIGNAUX  ,  ANTENNE  .  E-W 
SIGNAL  INTENSITY  .  E-W  ANTENNA 


2.J  Dccalage  doppler 

Nous  consid^rons  des  mouvements  lenis  dc  rionospnire,  ou 
J  une  couchc  paniculiire,  ic!s  que  par  exemple  le  mouvemcnt 
ascensionnei  des  couches  ionosph^riques  au  cours  de  la  joum6c, 
ei  le  tnouvemenc  pseudopenodique  induii  par  le  passage  d  une 
onde  atmosph^nque  de  gravnte. 

Si  v<r.t)  representc  la  vitesse  de  cc  mouvement,  I'indice  s'^crira 
.le  fa(,'Cin  generale,  sous  la  forme  : 

nir.i)  =  n(r  -  v(r,t).t) 

Pour  des  mouvemenis  suffisamment  lents  et  de  petiies  ^chelles 
VIS  4  vis  de  la  distance  de  propagation,  I’allure  des  variations 
.ionnee  4  v(t.r)  se  retrouve  sur  cedes  du  temps  de  phase  ei  de 
groupc.  En  notant  fo  la  frequence  de  la  poneusc,  la  d^riv^e  du 
chcmin  de  phase  dome  I’ailure  du  doppler  attach^  au  mode 
ie  propagation  particulier.  On  ^ent  : 

fok  (t)  =  -  fo  .d(Pok  (1.0) /dt 


Ce  dernier  formalisme  niglige  la  composante  continue  du 
doppler,  mais  rend  bicn  compie  d'observaiions  r<alis^es  par 
aiileurs  !8,10,12|.  Le  dccalage  doppler  est  d'auiant  plus 
important  que  I'dlcvation  est  elevie,  cc  qui,  pour  une  liaison 
donnde,  traduit  i'influencc  de  la  p^n^tra[lon  dans  le  milieu 
ionosph^rique.  Typiquement,  pour  des  distances  de  1000  km,  on 
prendra  a  =  1,  ce  qui  conduit  4  des  effeis  dopplers 
lonosphdriqucs  de  l  ordre  de  0,9  Hz  au  maximum. 

Nous  avons  vu  que  pour  un  memc  trajet,  ies  trajectoires  des 
modes.O  ei  X  restent  tris  proches  ;  les  dopplers  conespondants 
scront  trts  voi.sins  et  il  sera  difficile  dc  siparer  ces  ondes  en  des 
temps  de  lordre  de  quelques  secondcs.  Seuie  une  tec,’  nique 
utilisant  la  (llverslt^  de  polarisation  penrtettra  de  le  faire  . 

La  figure  8  presente  les  signaux  observes  sur  2  cadres  crois^s 
dans  le  cas  d'une  liaison  de  620  km.  On  constate  un 
componemeni  tres  different  ,  ce  qui  est  conforme  au  module 
ddvelopp6. 

3  OONIO.METRIE  :  PROBLEME  DIRECT 


Pepk  (t,f)  est  ie  temps  dc  phase  du  mode  k. 

Pour  simplifier  la  generation  du  signal  pour  une  periode  de 
simulation  typiquement  inferieure  a  1  heure,  nous  donnons  au 
ioppler  une  allure  simple  de  u  pe  sinusoidale  dej4  ir.'roduire  dans 
i'l  et  LS|.  Les  vaJeurs  d'ampiitude  des  oscillations  et  icur  periode 
soin  dcduiies  d  expCnmeniations  1 10,121. 

Ainsi  I'amplitude  des  irKiuvcments  lonospheriques  ten  particulier 
celle  due  aux  ondes  atmospnenques  de  eraviie)  croii  ju.squ  a  une 
altitude  voisme  du  maximum  d'ionisation  (1,1)  .  Nous  eenvons 
.|ue  : 


t  =  oij,.  I  +  a 


KW 


,  T  cos 


2711 

T 


oil  : 

Ek  :  est  Tangle  d'^I^vation  exprimd  en  degres 
T  :  est  la  penode  d  une  penurbation  (T  typique  asscKice  4  une 
onde  de  gravu6  voisine  de  15  mn) 

coo :  est  la  pulsation  de  la  porteuse  (nulle  en  bande  dc  base) 

(t)k  .  est  la  phase  a  Torigine 

a  :  terme  d'ampiitude  issocie  a  la  distance  emetteur  rticepteur. 


Nous  consid6rons  dans  ceite  panic  le  cas  de  reseaux  de  petites 
bases  avec  Icsquels  on  souhaitc  estimer  les  angles  d'amvie  des 
inultitrajeis  ionosph6riques.  Nous  pr6sentons  des  r^suitats  de 
simulation  el  nous  n  envisageons  pour  cela  que  les  effets  dc 
propagation  mod61ishs  dans  la  panic  2  :  nous  supposons 
egalement  que  le  sysidme  anienne-tileetronique-traitemcnt,  est 
panait.  et  que  les  effets  de  bruit  ou  de  couplage  sent  nhglig^s, 

Les  simulations  montreni  notammeni  comment  les  multitrajets 
.ilfecteni  les  pnxedures  dues  classiques  et  dans  quelles  limucs  un 
iraitement  de  donnees  permet  dc  les  amtiliortr. 

Nous  presentons  ensuitc  une  premiere  apprix'he  de  goniomitnc 
par  une  technique  de  traitement  de  signal  simple  :  elle  consiste  4 
stiparer  les  multiiTKxles  par  analyse  spcctrale  ( M). 

L'aiteniion  est  pon6e  davantage  sur  Tapplicaiion  rteente  de 
Talgonthme  Haute  R^.solution  .MUSIC  a  un  systime  HF 
experimental  ,  .Nombreuses  ref6rmces  sont  failes  4  Rogier  et  al 
1151.  en  ce  qui  concerne  1  implementation  de  Talgonthme,  la 
Jesenpuon  du  sysieme  et  sa  validauon  cxpcnmentaJe. 

.Nous  montrons  egalemeni  i'interet  d'ajouier  un  filtrage  de 
polansalion  (cc  qui  revieni  4  travaillcr  avec  un  rescau  d'antennes 
en  diversiie  dc  po.ansanon)  dans  Ic  cas  d  une  trop  forte 
correlation  entre  modes  de  prnpaganon. 
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nOURE  8  -  EXEMPLE  DE  SIGNAUX  RE<;US  PENDANT  80  SECONDES  SUR  DEUX  CADRES  CROISES  ;  6.09  MHz 

LIAISON  LUXEMBOURG  -  RENNES 

HO  SECONDS  OF  SAMPLES  RECEIVED  ON  TWO  CROSSED-LOOP  ANTENNAS  :  6  09  MHz 
CIRCUIT  LUXEMBOURG  -  RENNES 


3.1  Comportement  des  interKromitrcs 

Plusieurs  types  Je  radiogoniomitres  om  ii6  diveloppds  en 
paniculier  pour  ia  localisation  en  VHP  et  UHF.  Les  tecimiques 
udlisdes  ont  souvent  6t6  transferees  pour  realiser  des  goniometres 
dans  la  gamme  HF  (interferoroetres,  goniometres  doppler. 
baiayage  de  lobe).  Le  paragraphe  precedent  nous  a  montie  la 
complexite  des  signaux  requs.  Pour  iliustrer  leur  compo.-tement 
en  HP,  nous  nous  limitons  i  la  p^sentadon  du  comportement  de 
I'interferometre,  les  auties  techniques  conduisent  i.  des  resuluts 
analogues. 

Coniomiirie  par  ir^erfiTomitrie  instaniannie  avec  uttlisaiion  de 
capieurs  composes  d'une  seuie  anteruu 

Les  angles  d'airivee  sont  detennines  It  pardr  des  differences  de 
phase  des  signaux  observes  sur  chacune  des  aniennes.  Aucune 
amelioration  dans  le  traitement  n'est  apportee  et  e'est  pouiquoi 
nous  qualifions  ccs  interferoraetres  de  "classiques". 

L'applicadon  aux  goniometres  de  dimensions  faibles  par  rapport 
i  ia  longueur  d'onde,  du  modeie  ct  des  relations  de 
I'interferoi^trie  conduisent  aux  conclusions  suivantes  : 

a)  en  i'absence  d'effet  doppler  differendel  et  pour  des  amplitudes 
de  signaux  idendques  pour  chacun  des  modes  de  propagadon.  le 
systeme  calcule  une  eievadon  "naoyenne''  telle  que  : 

I 

^moyen  ~ 

k=l 

N  :  nombre  d'ondes  incidentes  au  systeme. 

b)  La  presence  d'un  doppler  differendel  intermode  iniroduit  des 
variations  importantes  de  Tangle  moyen  calcule  autour  de  la 
valeur  precedenie. 

Dans  tous  les  cas  Tazimut  pour  une  meme  liaison  emetieur- 
recepteur  est  calcule  correctement  dans  la  mesure  oii  on  suppose 
que  les  ondes  incidentes  ont  le  meme  azimuL 

La  figure  9  ptesente  le  tesultaid'ur.e  ".oniometrie  simulde  surce 
principe  et  realisde  en  supposa.x  3  modes  incidents  (Ek  =  30°, 
60°,  62°)  de  meme  azimut  (0°)  et  d'amplitudes  egales  et  incluant 
un  doppler  differendel.  On  peut  constater  ia  variadon  des  angles 
calcuies.  Ces  formes  de  fluctuadons  sont  observees  ffequemment 
et  sont  expticables  avec  le  formalisme  propose. 

Goniomi'.rie  par  imerfiromitrie  instaraannie  avec  utilisation  de 
capteurs  d  plusieurs  antennes 

L'emploi  de  plusieurs  antennes  pour  consdtucr  un  capteur  petmet 
de  reidiser  des  filtrages  de  polarisadon  tels  qu'ils  ont  ete  definis 
de  faqon  generale  par  Compton  [17],  et  en  HF  par  Bertel  et  al 
[16]  et  Rojas  [10].  De  faqon  industrielie,  en  HF,  la  solution 
souvent  retenue  consiste  i  sommer  les  signaux  obtenus  sur  2 
antennes  &  polarisation  horizoniaie  disposecs  perpendiculairemeni 
en  dephasant  Tun  d'eux  de  ±  . 
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FIGURE  9  ■  SIMULATION  DE  RESULTATS  DUNE 
INTERFEROMETRIE  CLASSIQUE 
SIMULATION  RESULTS  OF  CLASSICAL 
INTERFEROMETRY  BASED  SYSTEM 
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FIGURE  10  -  SIMULATION  DE  RESULTATS  DUNE 
INTERFEROMETRIE  AVEC  FILTRAGE  DE 
POLARISATION  (2  MODES  O  ET  X  INCIDE.NTS) 
POLARIZATION  FILTERING  APPUED  TO  A  CLASSICAL 
INTERFEROMETRY  BASED  SYSTEM  (2  INCIDENT 
MODES  O  AND  X  > 
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Ceci  permettrait  d'eiiminer  Tune  des  ondes  O  ou  X  d  un  meme 
trajet  si  les  signaux  conrespondants  etaient  toujours  dephasds  de 
t  ji/2 .Ce  n'est  pas  toujours  le  cas  [  18]. 

Cette  procedure  dans  le  cas  d'un  trajet  peut  amdliorer  la 
gonionietrie  comme  le  montie  la  figure  10. 

Dans  le  cas  oil  il  y  a  plusieurs  irajets,  le  probieme  se  ramdne  au 
cas  precedent  (figure  1 1). 

Ces  remarques  montrent  que  le  comportement  de  ce  type  de 
radiogonioraetre  n'est  pas  satisfaisant  et  que  Tudlisation  des 
rdsultats  obtenus  doit  etre  associde  k  une  analyse  i  posteriori. 
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FIGURE  II  -  SIMULATION  DE  RESULTATS  DUNE 
INTERFEROMETRIE  AVEC  FILTRAGE  DE 
POLARISA-nON  (3  MODES  O.  O  ET  X  INCIDENTS) 
POLARIZATION  FILTERING  APPUED  TO  A  CLASSICAL 
INTERFEROMETRY  BASED  SYSTEM  (3  INCIDENT 
MODES  O,  OANDX  ) 


Amelioration  de  la  techniqtie  precidenu  et  interfironUtTie  d 
traitemens  de  donnies 

Lc  systime  Skyloc  [19}  rcprtseme  une  amelioration  de  la 
technique  pr6c6dente.  Elle  consiste  i  conserver  les  dotinees  qui 
verifient  une  certaine  linearite  du  plan  d'onde  le  long  du  reseau. 
Ces  donnecs  paittculieres  verifient  ITiypothise  de  propagation 
unimodale  (QUMP).  Lc  cumul  des  resultats  d’interferometrie 
sous  forme  d'histogramnies  permei  un  gain  sensible  dans  la 
precision  et  I'exploitation  des  goniometries.  La  disrincnon  entre 
modes  O  et  X  est  cependam  difficile. 

Les  deux  techniques  precedentes  ne  prennent  pas  en  compte  de 
modeie  de  propagation  ni  de  si^al  HF.  Les  rdsultats  sent  bien 
sur  corrects  si  I’hypothisc  QLMJP  est  respectee.  En  pratique 
cependant  la  probabilite  d'avoir  ces  conditions  diminue 
rapidement  des  que  le  notnbie  de  trajets  depasse  2  [20]. 

L'exploitation  des  rdsultats  en  terme  de  gonioraetrie  repose 
ensuite  sur  la  variabilite  du  canal  HF  ;  en  considdrant  N  ondes 
incidentes,  N- 1  s'annuient  par  interference.  Reste  un  mode  qui 
apparait  disdneteraent  et  peu'  itre  goniometre,  aucun  effort 
d’identification  n’esi  fait  k  ce  stade.  On  esp^  ensuite  que  les  N 
ondes  vont  se  combiner  entre  elles  et  apparaitre  k  tour  de  role. 

L'avantage  est  dans  la  simplicite.  le  desavantage  dans  le  temps 
d'etablissement  d'histogxamme  :  typiquement  10  k  20  mn  d  aprks 
les  rdsultats  publids  [21]. 

3.2  Goniometrie  utilisant  la  technique  du  balayage  de 
lobe  et  traitement  des  donnkes 

II  avait  etk  montre  que  rudlisation  d  un  rkseau  phask  de  grande 
dimension  [22]  assoeik  k  la  technique  de  “beamforming"  ne 
permettait  pas  avec  un  seul  balayage  d'obtenir  les  valeurs  des 
angles  d'arrivke.  Le  rkseau.  compte  tenu  de  sa  dimension  peut 
permettre  la  skparadon  des  trajets  mais  les  antennes  utiliskes 
(verticales)  ne  pc-medent  pas  la  skparadon  des  modes  O  et  X 
d'un  meme  trajet 

Une  technique  de  moyennage  baske  sur  la  remarque  ptksentke  au 
paiagraphe  3  .1  conduit,  sous  cettaines  contraintes,  k  une  bonne 
dkterminadon  des  angles  d’arrivke  mlarifs  aiix  traiets  .  Nous  ne 
dkveloppons  pas  ici  ce  sujet  traitk  dans  un  autre  ardcle  [23]  de 
cette  meme  confkrence. 

3.3  Association  d'une  technique  d'interfkromktrie  et 
d'analyse  spectrale 

Dans  [14  ],  nous  avons  envisagk  une  premikre  approche  pour 
skparer  les  muldmodes  :  nous  travaillons  sur  poneuse  et  nous 
skparons  les  diffkrents  modes  par  analyse  sp«:trale  linkaire  (FFT) 
ou  non  linkaire  (Burg-h^le)  super  tksoludve  complktke  ou  non 
par  un  filtrage  de  polaiisadcm. 

Si  la  iksoludon  est  suffisante,  on  dkduit  les  angles  d’arrivke  des 
diffkrentes  modes,  des  phases  assoeikes  at«  maxima  du  spectre. 
Lc  cas  contraire  permet  d’acekder  au  mieux,  aux  angles  des 
trajets  de  propagadon. 

La  prockdure  est  inadequate  aux  insuuits  ok  les  dopplers 
intennodes  sent  nuls.  La  cohkrence  des  rksultats  de  goniomktiie 
au  count  du  temps,  ou  le  cumul  de  ceux-ci  en  histogramme, 
permet  d’kliminer  les  ambigui'tks  dues  k  ces  mauvaises 
goniomktries . 

Le  temps  de  stadonnaritk  du  signal  limite  t’erapioi  de  la  FFT  k 
des  durkes  de  raesure  de  20  k  50  secondes  environ,  selon  le 
nombre  de  modes  prksents.  Les  mkthodes  de  Burg  et  de  Marple 
apporte  si  nkcessaire,  une  meilleure  rksoludon  que  la  prkekdente: 
k  rksoludon  kgaie,  et  pour  un  rapport  signal  sur  bruit  suffisant, 
elles  permettent  kgalement  de  dindnuer  le  temps  nkcessaire  pour 
gonk^irer  un  Amtteur.  La  figure  1 1  prksenie  un  rksultat  obtenu 
avec  les  mkmes  donnkes  que  pour  les  figures  9  et  10  .  Le 
doppler  intermode  est  supposk  ktre  de  0.1  Hz  et  la  durke  de 
I’kchandllonnage  de  12.7  s. 
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FIGURE  12  -  INTERFEROMETRIE  PAR  ANALYSE 
SPECTRALE 

SPECTRAL  ANALYSIS  INTERFEROMETRY  METHOD 


3.4  Esemple  d'un  algorithme  Haute  Rkfoiution 
appliquk  k  la  HF  :  MUSIC 

MUSIC  :  Multiple  Signal  Classification,  est  une  des  mkthodes 
de  goniomktrie  baske  sur  les  propnktks  de  dkeomposidon  en 
klkments  propres  de  la  mairice  de  covariance.  Ces  mkthodes  ont 
ktk  dans  la  dmikre  dkcennie  1  objei  de  nombreuses  lecherehes  et 
s’appliquent  indiffkremmcnt  k  I’analyse  spectrale  et  k  la 
goniomktrie.  En  HF,  ciions  parmi  d'autres.  Gething  [20]  qui 
utilise  ces  proptiktks  pour  des  antennes  adaptatives.  Johnson  [24] 
qui  rapporte  la  simulation  de  MUSIC  k  I’estimation  de  I'azimut 
d'ondes  de  sol  uniquement. 

Trois  difficultks  k  I’application  de  cene  technique  ;  la  coirklation 
qui,  si  elle  est  totale,  dktruit  le  pouvoir  haute  rksoiution  de 
I’algorithmc  ;  I’identificaDon  du  nombre  de  modes  prksents ;  la 
connaissance  en  gain  et  phase  du  rkseau  antennaire  [25]. 

Ces  diffkrents  points  sont  particuliktement  sensibles  en  HF.  La 
paitie  2  a  pennis  de  proposer  une  modklisation  pour  deux  d’enae 
eux  :  la  cc^lation,  et  la  rkponse  des  antennes. 

A  I’exemple  de  [24],  nous  supposons  le  nombre  de  modes  fixe, 
et  nous  ne  montrons  que  TefTet  de  la  conklation  et  du  filoage  dc 
polarisation  sur  la  goniomktrie.  Par  suite,  nous  utilisons 
uniquement  la  mkthode  de  moyennage  direct  pour  I’estimation  de 
la  matrice  de  covariance. 

Une  ktude  plus  gknkrale  de  cette  technique  est  ptksentke  par  G. 
Multedo  dans  un  autre  article  de  cette  confkrence  [26]. 

Prisemation 

L’application  de  MUSIC  nkcessite  une  formulation  matricielle  du 
signal  requ  sur  le  rkseau.  Le  vecteur  d’observation  x(t)  fannk  des 
signaux  s(t)  sur  les  diffkrents  capteurs,  s'kcrit ; 
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x(t)  =  A.s(t)  +  b(i) 

x(t)  a  la  dimension  du  nombre  de  rtcepteurs  (P)  constituanc  le 
reseau 

s(t)  de  dimension  N,  rcpr^senic  les  modes  incidenis,  doni 

I'expression  esi  donn^  dans  la  panic  2 

b(t)  est  le  bruit  addidf  sur  chacun  des  capteurs  du  reseau. 

A  une  matrice  dont  chaque  colonne  a  (Azk.  Ek)  reprisente  un 
module  de  plan  d'onde  incident 

L'algorithme  MUSIC  utilise  les  vecteurs  proprcs  de  la  matrice  de 
covariance  spatiale  Rxx,  ou  de  son  estim^e  obtenue  par 
moyennage  sur  une  durie  Ta  de  la  matrice  x<t).x(t)*  .  En 
supposant  N  modes  presents,  non  totalement  corr^l^s.  les 
vecteurs  propres  conespondants  aux  N  plus  grandes  valcurs 
propres  ddcrivent  I'espace  signal.  Les  P-N  vecteurs  proprcs 
restant.  d6;rivent  I'espace  bniit . 

L'hermiticit^  de  Rxx  et  par  suite,  I’onhogonatitd  de  ces  2 
espaces,  permet  de  ddfinir  une  fonction  qui  est  maximum  pour 
les  directions  d’airivte  des  ondes  incidentes.  Cette  fonction  pone 
indiffifremment  le  nom  de  spectre  de  MUSIC  dans  |27,28,29|  ou 
de  fonction  du  gonioroitre  dans  [30|.  EUe  sdcrit ; 

f(Ax.  U)  = 

P  I  1- 

X  |vJa*(Az.E)j 

k<N+l 

oil  Vk  reprisenient  les  vecteurs  propres  . 

Le  nombre  de  modes  pouvant  etre  obtenu  par  MUSIC  est 
ihdoriquement  6gal  au  nombre  de  capteurs  du  rdseau  moins  un. 
Oe  plus,  dans  le  cas  ob  la  matrice  de  covariance  est  bien  estimde. 
ainsi  que  la  rdponse  du  reseau  d'antennes,  la  resolution  est 
infinie.  En  pratique,  les  hyportises  qui  pctmettent  d'atteindre  ces 
performances  ne  sont  pas  veriflecs. 

Allure  de  la  correlation  entre  deux  modes 

Le  module  de  signal  du  paragr^he  2  avec  son  doppler  lentement 
variable,  rend  celui-ci  non  stadonnaire  sur  un  intervalle  de  temps 
Ta. 

Pour  le  cas  de  deux  modes  de  propagation,  la  matrice  de 
covariance  Rxx(to,Ta)  estim^e  par  moyennage  direct,  fait 
intervenir  le  terme  r(to,Ta),  qui  selon  le  module  de  signal,  est  le 

produit  de  la  fonction  d'autocoiT^lation  rmlr)  de  la  modulation 
m(t)  et  du  terme  de  correlation  introduit  par  le  doppler 
differentiel.  Ce  dernier  depend  de  la  variable  Aca.  Nous 
ecrivons,  comme  Rogier et  al.  [IS] : 
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/2inl 

1  exp 

jAcOijSinj^l 

:  amplitude  du  doppler  entre  les  modes  1  et  2  de  temps 
de  groupetgi  et  Tg2 


T  :  periode  de  I'onde  atmospherique  de  gravite 
to  :  temps  initial  de  la  mesure. 

La  figure  13  tepresente  les  isoclines  du  module  de  la  correlation 
intemxrde;  m(t}  est  un  bruit  blanc  de  bande  B  pour  simplifler ;  to 
est  pris  nul.  La  difference  de  temps  de  propagation  entre  les 
modes  (axe  horizontal)  ou  une  integration  sur  le  temps  (axe 
vertical),  permet  de  diirdnuer  la  correlation. 


.Nous  nous  platens  par  la  suite  dans  Ic  cas  defavorable  d  une 
poneuse  pure,  ou  scule  unc  integration  sur  le  temps  permet  la 
decorrelation.  La  figure  14  montre  cet  effet.  pour  differentes 
amplitudes  de  doppler  intermode,  en  fonenon  de  I'instant  initial 
de  mesure  to. 
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FIGURE  13  -  ISOCLINES  DAMPLITUDE  DE  LA 
CORRELATION  ENTRE  2  M<X)ES  DE  PROPAGATION 
CORRELATION  AMPUTUDE  ISOCLINES  BETWEEN  2 
MODES  OF  PROPAGATION 


FIGURE  14  -  AMPLITUDE  DE  LA  CORRELATION  EN 
FONCTION  DE  to  POUR  DIFFERENTES  VALEURS  DU 
DOPPLER.  TEMPS  D'INTEGRATION  :  5  s. 

CORRELATION  AMPLITUDE  VERSUS  to  FOR  DIFFERENT 
DOPPLER  SHIFT  AMPLITUDES.  INTEGRATION  TIME  :5  s 


li^uence  de  la  correlation  sur  la  goniometrie 

Nous  considerons  le  cas  simple  d’un  reseau  lindaire  de  3 
capteurs,  et  de  2  modes  incidents.  Nous  avons  choisi  un  mode  h 
30  degrds,  le  second  k  60  degre$  d'eievation  et  de  meme  azimut . 
Le  signal  est  une  poneuse  pure,  la  matrice  de  covariance  est 
estirnde  par  moyennage  direct,  et  nous  utilisons  les  deux  valeurs 
propres  les  plus  importantes,  sans  discrimination  sur  leurs 
valeurs. 

Les  figures  15  et  16  monirent  en  paralRIe  l'6volution  de  la 
correlation  intermode,  le  comportemem  des  deux  valeun  propres 
"signal"  et  les  risuliais  de  goniorndtrie.  ceci  en  fonction  de 
I'instant  initial  to  de  mesure  et  pour  une  duree  d’integration  Ti 
non  optimisec  par  rapport  4(15].  Dans  ces  figures,  i  to  *  0.  les 
signaux  sont  correKs,  la  pdriode  T  est  prise  dgale  4  900 
secondes. 
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V  iietjrs  p^coft2s  de  Rxx  carret3t<on  ssiimda 
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FIGURE  15  •  EFFET  DE  LA  CORRELATION  SUR  LA 
DETERMINATION  DES  VALEURS  PROPRES  DE  LA 
MATRICE  DE  COVARIANCE 

EFFECT  OF  THE  CORRELATION  LEVEL  ON  THE 
BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE  TWO  MAIN  EIGEN  VALUES  OF  THE 
COVARIANCE  MATRIX 
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FIGURE  16  -  ESTIMATION  DES  ELEVATIONS  DE  2 
MODES  OOP. (If)  ET  AMPETTUDE  DE  LA  CORRELATION 
ESTIMATED  ELEVATION  ANGLES  FOR  2  MODES  (SO^fiO’) 
AND  CORRELATION  AMPLITUDE 


Pour  une  corrflation  inttrieure  i  95%,  l  algorithnie  d6tecte  les 
deux  modes  prisents  .  La  gonioin^trie  est  con$id6r6e  corrane 
conecte  pour  une  valeur  infiWeurc  i  85%. 


Nous  presentons  deux  cas  scion  que  les  modes  sent  corrflis  k 
98%  (figure  17)  ou  complitemeni  d6corrtl^s  (figure  !8).  Les 
r^suliats  soni  fonction  de  I'azimui  des  muitiirajets. 
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RGURE  17  -  ESTIMATION  DES  ELEVATIONS  PAR  MUSIC 
AVEC  FILTRAGE  DE  POLARISATION.  EN  POINTTLLES  : 
RESULTATS  SANS  FILTRAGE,  SIGNAUX  CORRELES 
ESTIMATED  ELEVATION  ANGLES  BY  MUSIC  WITH 
POLARISATION  FILTERING.  IN  DOT  UNES  :  RESULTS 
WITHOUT  FILTERING,  CORRELATED  SIGNALS 
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li^uence  du  filtrage  depolarisation 

Les  capteurs  du  r6seau  sont  constituds  cene  fois  de  2  antennes 
fouets  horizimtaux,  orientdes  Est-Ouest  et  Nord-Sud.  Le  filtrage 
de  polarisation  consiste  i  sominer  les  signaux  re^  sur  ces  deux 
antennes,  aprds  un  ddphasage  de  ±  ii/2  de  I'un  d'eux.  Le  capteur 
obtenu  est  une  antenne  i  polarisation  ciiculaire  droite  ou  gauche, 
qui  permet  d'attdnuer  I'un  des  modes  O,  X  des  trajeis  de 
propagation. 

La  thdorie  magndtoionique  et  les  abaques,  montrent  cependant 
que  ce  filtrage  n'est  pas  optimum  dans  toutes  les  directions.  Les 
idsuliits  suivants  le  confirment  dgalement. 

I^s  simulations  prennent  en  compte  les  deux  trajets  prdeddents 
avec  les  deux  modes  magndtoioniques  prdsents  pour  chacun 
d’eux:  30,  32,  60,  62  sont  les  anghs  d'dldvation  attendus. 
L'effet  de  sol  n'est  pas  pris  en  compte 
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HGURE  1 8  -  ESTIMA-nON  DES  ELEVATIONS  PAR  MUSIC 
AVEC  FILTRAGE  DE  POLARISA'HON,  EN  POINTILLES  : 
RESULTATS  SANS  FILTRAGE,  SIGNAUX  DECORRELES 
ESTIMATED  ELEVATION  ANGLES  BY  MUSIC  WITH 
POLARISATION  FILTERING.  IN  DOT  LINES  .  RESULTS 
WITHOUT  FILTERING,  DECORRELATED  SIGNALS 


Sans  filtrage,  la  correlation  intermode  perturbe  la  goniomethe. 
L'erreur  varie  avcc  l  azimui,  c'cst-i-dirc  avec  la  polarisaaon  dc 
I’onde.  Sans  comelation,  on  obtient  un  resultat  intercssant  dans  le 
sens  oil  ralgorithmc  esrime  la  valeur  moycnne  des  2  modes  (de 
memc  cnergie  ici).  Dans  Ics  deux  cas,  pour  un  azimut  de  90®.  Ic 
filtrage  devient  inefficace.  Ceci  esi  aisement  interpretable  quand 
on  tient  compte  de  la  reponsc  des  antennes. 

La  procedure  avec  filtrage  sdpare  les  deux  modes,  l'erreur  reste 
infericure  au  degre.  Les  courbes  montrent  unc  faible  variation 
avec  I'azimut  et  le  niveau  de  coneladon. 

4  LOCALISATION  :  PROBLEME  INVERSE 

Dans  ce  qui  suit,  nous  ne  presentons  que  quelques  aspects  du 
probieme  inverse.  Nous  supposons  que  le  problime  dirtKt  a  ete 
bien  traite  et  que  les  angles  d'arrivee  correspondant  aux  ondes  les 
plus  "energenques"  sent  bien  determines. 

4.1  Influence  d’une  incertitude  sur  le  profil  de 
densite  eiectronique 

Pour  un  cas  typique  (distance  D  etnettcur-recepteur  voisine  de 
13(X)  km,  milieu  de  joumee  Juin  1992),  nous  presentons  la 
variation  de  la  distance  dmetteur-recepteur  pour  un  angle 
d'eievation  donnd  (30°),  en  fonction  de  la  vanation  de  bmFz 
(figure  20).  et  de  foF2  (figure  19).  Nous  constatons  qu'une 
erreur  de  ±  0,5  MHz  autour  de  la  valeur  foF2  prddite  se  traduit 
par  une  variation  relative  dc  distance  AD/D  pour  le  cas  presente 
de  17  %.  I'ne  variation  de  50  km  sur  hmF2  conduit  dc  la  meme 
fa?on  a  un  AD/D  de  30  %. 
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FIGURE  19  -  VARIATION  DE  LA  DISTANCE  EMETTEUR- 
RECEPTEUR  EN  FONCTION  DE  foF2 
SKIP  DISTANCE  VARIATION  VERSUS  foT 2 
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FIGURE  20  -  VARIATION  DE  LA  DISTANCE  EMETTEUR- 
RECEPTEUR  EN  FONCTION  DE  hmF2 
SKIP  DISTANCE  VARIATION  VERSUS  h„F2 


Les  rtsultats  montrent  I'lmponance  que  revet  la  connaissance  du 
profil  de  dcnsiie.  Afin  de  disposer  d'informadons  sur  ceiui-ci, 
plusieurs  methodcs  peuvent  etre  uiilistes.  Nous  les  ddenvons 
succinctemenL 

Utilisation  Tun  sondeur  vertical  au  point  de  ricepaon 

Cette  technique  est  employee  par  differentes  dquipes.  Elle 
ndccssite  I'implantation  d  un  systime  "actif  au  point  de 
reception.  Son  avanugc  reside  dans  I'utilisatioii  possible  d  une 
methode  de  determination  dc  la  distance  basde  sur  la 
represemadon  (MQP)  du  profil  131].  Cette  methode  doit  toutefois 
etre  combinde  avcc  une  cransposidon  du  profil  de  densitd  en 
fonedon  du  point  de  idflexion. 

Procedure  de  riactualisation  du  profil  de  densiii 

Cene  mdihode  a  dtd  dderite  par  aiileurs  (5).  eUe  s'appuie  sur : 

-  des  donndes  de  propagadon  issues  de  previsions 

•  des  mesures  effectudes  par  le  goniomdtre  sur  des  dmetteurs 
connus  fonedonnant  dans  une  zone  voisine  de  cetle  ou  Ic  systdrtie 
i  localiser  se  trouve.  A  pardr  de  ces  mesures,  une  rdactualisadon 
pameile  du  profil  de  densitd  est  eficctuce.  Les  premiers  rdsultats 
obtenus  sent  trds  encourageants  . 

Cette  mdthode  prdsente  I'avantage  de  ne  pas  ndeessiter  de 
systdme  actif  (dmetteur).  par  centre,  elle  suppose  la  connaissance 
de  la  localisation  d'autres  dmetteurs  dans  des  zones  voisines  de 
I  dmetteur  li  localiser. 

4.2  Influence  de  Tinclinaison  des  couches 
ionospheriques 

L'inclinaison  des  couches  ionosphdriques  (bits)  est  ltde  i  la  fois  i 
la  variadon  diume  du  milieu  et  aux  pemirbadons  (te  pedtes  ou 
moyennes  dchelles  assocides  aux  ondes  atmosphdriques  de 
gravitd  ou  orages  ionosphdriques.  Les  couches  rdflectrices 
peuvent  alors  schdmadquement  revetir  diffdrentes  foitnes  :  plan 
incUnd,  ondulations.  surfaces  concaves  ou  convexes.  Ceci 
ccxiduit : 

-  k  faire  varicr  les  angles  d’arrivde  (azimut  et  didvadon) 

-  k  augmenter  parfois  le  nombre  de  ttajets  et  modes. 

De  nombreuscs  dtudes  ont  ddji  dtd  publidcs  sur  cc  sujei  |32). 
Nous  avons  vu  qu'il  dtaii  difficile  de  sdparer  les  signaux 
correspondant  k  chacun  des  modes  de  propagation.  En 
consdquence,  les  rdsultats  publids  sur  les  variadons  d'angies 
d'arrivdcs.  doiveni  etre  udlisds  avec  prdcaudon. 

La  figure  21  donne  un  exemple  de  variadon  de  I'azimut  d'arrivde 
avec  I'dldvation  pour  un  trajci  donnd  dc  352  km  (Cholet- 
Coulommiers).  Le  disposidf  expdrimental  udlisd  estceiui  ddcrit 
par  Rogier  et  al  1 1 5].  Les  mesures  ont  dtd  effectudes  sur  4  jours 
en  septembre  1^1  au  moment  d'une  aedvitd  magnddque  trds 
variable.  Elies  conduisent  k  des  angles  d'dldvadon  variant  de  20° 
(propagadon  en  1  bond  par  rdflexion  sur  la  couche  E)  ,  d  75° 
(propagadon  en  2  bonds  par  rdflexion  sur  la  couche  F2). 

L'influence  de  la  variadon  diume  du  milieu  ionosphdrique 
apparait  clairemenL  On  constate  en  effet  que  : 

-  aux  faibles  dldvadons,  azimut  esdmd  et  .azimut  gdomdtrique 
[236°)  diffdrent  de  ±  1°  environ,  ce  qui  correspond  d  la  prtosion 
attendue  sur  une  mesure  perturbde  par  les  mouvements  de  pedtes 
dchelles. 

-  aux  dldvations  plus  dlevdcs.  I'dcart  entre  Ics  valeurs 
expdrimentale  et  gdomdtrique  (pour  I'azimut)  s'amplifie.  Ceci 
peut  se  concevoir  car  la  prdcision  sur  la  ddtermination  de  Tazimut 
ddcroii  avec  I'dldvadon.  Toutefois.  cet  dcart  n'est  pas  distribud  de 
fa^  aldatoire,  il  apparait  comme  dtant :  ndgadf  le  madn,  nul  vets 
midi,  posidf  le  soir. 
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HGURE  21  -  EFFET  DES  TILTS  :  ELEVATION  EN  FONCTION  DE  L'AZIMUT 
TILTS  EFFECTS  :  ELEVATION  VERSUS  AZIMUTH 


On  met  done  en  Evidence  un  phdnomine  qui  est  de  nature 
gtophysique  et  non  instrumentale.  La  liaison  est  Sud-Ouest  -» 
Nord-Est.  Le  signe  des  deans  peut  s'interprdter  en  tennes 
d'inclinaison  des  couches  de  la  idgion  F ;  le  matin  elles  sont  plus 
basses  it  Test  qu'i  I'ouest,  et  au  sud  qu'au  noid.  L'altitude  de  la 
couche  E  varie  peu.  Une  liaison  s'appuyant  sur  une  rdflexion 
spdculaire  sur  de  telles  couches,  conduit  i  ddtenniner  un  azimut 
infdrieur  a  I’azimut  local  gdomdtriqiK  le  matin  (Pour  ce  cas  TU  = 
TL).  Le  soir,  le  phdnomdne  est  inversd.  A  midi,  les  couches  sont 
supposdes  quasiment  horizontales  et  I'dcan  est  siatistiqueinent 
nul. 

4.3  Consdquences  expdrimcnUles 

Les  deux  paragraphes  prdeddents  montrent  que  pour  dtre 
p^ormante.  la  loc^sadon  HF  ndeessite  une  connaissance  en  4 
dimensions  (altitude,  latitude,  longitude,  temps)  du  milieu 
ionosphdrique.  Les  techniques  de  r^tualisadon  elles-mctnes 
doivent  tenir  compte  de  cede  vaiiabilild. 

Du  point  de  vue  opdradonnel,  lorsqu'on  dispose  de  plusieurs 
angles  d'anivde,  la  variabilitd  du  milieu  conduit  d'abord  &  utiliser 
les  angles  correspondant  4  une  propagation  par  la  couche  E 
relativement  stable  pour  ddtenniner  la  distance.  La  discrimination 
entre  one  liaison  par  un  ou  plusieurs  bonds,  peut  alors  dtre 
idalisde  en  employant  les  valeurs  des  autres  angles  d'airivde. 

5  CONCLUSION 

Nous  avons  abordd  en  paralldle  dans  cei  article,  les  deux 
probldmes  propres  it  la  radiolocalisatkm  HF.  Nous  avons  montrd 
comment  certains  phdnomdnes  de  propagation  pouvaient 
influences  chacun  d'eux. 

Le  problime  direct  a  montrd  les  nombreux  multitrajets  qo'un 
systdme  de  goniorodtrie  a  It  rdsoudre.  L'anisotrcqhe  attache  4  ceux- 
ci  un  mode  O  et  X  d'incidences  ads  voisines.  La  moddlisation 
MQP  permet  dans  tous  les  cas  d'obtenir  rapidetnent  tes  diffdrents 
paramdtres  de  propagation  (didvation,  phase,  groupe,  doppler) 
que  prend  en  ct^te  la  simulation  du  signal  le^u. 


Le  moddle  de  signal  ddveloppd  a  permis  d'interprdter  le 
componement  de  certains  systdmes  de  goniomdihe,  et  comment 
un  filtiage  de  |»larisation  mdu:,triel  conduit  i  rtcouvrer  une 
pattie  des  capacitds  peidues.  On  peut  dgaletnent  conclure  que  la 
conception  de  ces  systdmes  a  longtemps  souffert  de  I'image  trap 
aldatoire  que  Ton  avait  du  canal  ionosphdrique. 

Le  probldme  inverse  a  montrd  le  idle  important  que  revdt  la 
connaissance  du  profil  de  densitd  si  on  veut  eflectuer  one 
localisation  avec  ptdeision.  n  a  soulignd  dgalement  I'effet  de 
t'inclinaison  des  couches  et  la  ndcessitd  de  leur  prise  en 
considdradon  pour  amdiiorer  les  performances  des  systdmes. 

Enfin,  les  travaux  sur  le  fUtrage  de  polarisation  abmdds  id, 
montrent  le  potentiel  que  Ton  pourrait  en  attendre  en  HF.  Cette 
extension  ndeessite  en  contrepanie  un  effort  important  de 
moddlisation  des  antennes. 


La  notion  de  haute  rdsolunon  et  notamment  le  nomine  maximum 
de  souices  pouvant  dtre  rdsolues  par  ce  type  d'algorithme,  est 
ddlicaie  d  vdiifler  expdrimentalemeni.  Cette  observation  n'est  pas 
spdciflque  de  la  HF.  La  mise  en  oeuvre  d  une  telle  technique 
ndeessite  une  maitrise  parfaite  de  I'dlectronique  et  des  mdthodes 
de  calibration  du  rdseau  antennaire. 
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DISCUSSION 


C.  GOUTELARD 

L'utilisation  des  m^thodes  spectrales,  ne  peut  etre  faite,  me  semble  t'il.  que  sur  des  ^meiteurs  coop^rants  ou  paniculiers.  Avez-voas 
une  m^thode  paniculibre  pour  les  appliquer  ^  des  ^metteurs  non  coop^ranu? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  spectral  methods  can  only  be  used  on  cooperative  or  specific  emitters.  Do  you  have  a  special  method  for 
applying  them  to  non-cooperative  emitters? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

II  est  exact  que  les  methodse  spectrales  necessitent  de  travailler  en  bande  ^troiie  el  done  sur  des  ^etleurs  utilisant  une  porteuse. 
qu'ils  soient  coop^ratifs  ou  non.  II  en  r^ulte  que  cette  technique  sera  de  pr^f^rence  utilise  pour  des  Etudes  du  milieu  de 
propagation  ou  d'^valuation  d'aulres  techniques. 

It  IS  true  that  spectral  methods  will  only  work  in  a  narrow  band,  and  therefore  on  emitters,  which  use  a  carrier,  whether  they  are 
cooperative  or  not.  Therefore,  this  technique  will  preferably  be  used  for  studies  of  the  propagation  environment  or  for  the 
evaluation  of  other  techniques. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  describes  the  observed 
performance  of  a  HF  Single  Site  Locator 
(SSL)  which  employs  current  interferometer 
technology.  142  locations  were  obtained  from 
non-cooperative  targets  over  a  five  day 
period  in  April  1989.  Locations  were 
determined  from  fast,  high  resolution 
azimuth  and  elevation  angle  of  arrival 
measurements  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
ionospheric  reflecting  medium.  Exact  emitter 
locations  were  determined  post  facto  with 
ground  truth  data  from  the  field  units. 
Five  modes  of  transmission  were  encountered 
and  the  signals  were  successfully  located. 
Hiss  distance  accuracies  varied  between  12.5 
kilometers  to  40.5  kilometers  over  ranges 
that  varied  from  109  kilometers  to  526 
kilometers.  Performance  varied  as  a 
function  of  modulation  type  with  SSB  voice 
being  the  most  difficult  to  prosecute  and 
packet  and  burst  signals  were  the  easiest 
to  locate.  Also  performance  varied  as  a 
fu.iction  of  range  and  the  relationship  of 
the  operating  frequency  to  the  maximum 
usable  frequency  between  the  BSL  and  the 
target. 

Z.  ZHTRODDCTIOM 

HF  radiolocation  will  remain  important 
to  the  surveillance  community  through  the 
next  several  decades.  Use  of  the  HF 
spectrum  continues  to  expand,  especially  in 
third  world  countries.  The  number  of 
emitters  will  increase  and  the  use  of  more 
exotic  modes  of  transmission  is  also 
expanding.  From  the  surveillance  point  of 
view,  the  HF  signal  location  scenario  for 
the  next  decade  is  one  in  which  high 
interest  regions  will  change  as  new  crises 
arise.  The  areas  where  signals  of  interest 
(SOI)  will  originate  will  be  smaller  so 
signal  search  can  be  more  focussed.  A  key 
element  in  future  direction  finding  is 
expressed  by  the  term  "rapid  deployment." 
Smaller,  tactical  systems  that  are  easily 
transportable  will  replace  the  large  shore- 
based  direction  finding  networks. 

Single  Site  Location  (SSL)  technology 
was  first  conceived  in  the  late  1960b. 
However,  its  Initial  development  was 
overshadowed  by  the  large  shore-based  and 
smaller  shipboard  netted  systems.  In  those 
systems,  signals  were  located  by 
triangulation  using  multiple  lines  of 
bearing.  But  recent  events  have  revealed 
that  the  present  netted-sensor  concept  lacks 
mobility  and  flexibility,  both  of  which  are 
noteworthy  attributes  of  SSLs.  In  the  1970s, 
early  testing  burdened  SSL  technology  with 
a  "10%  of  Range"  accuracy  specification. 
And  in  the  early  19B0S,  systems  developed 
and  tested  by  the  research  community  were 
lacking  in  performance.  Furthermore,  a  lack 
of  awareness  of  the  real  reasons  for  this 


breakdown  in  SSL  performance  compromised 
their  further  advancement.  Tests  had 
indicated  that  signal  sampling  rates  had  to 
be  higher  and  propagation  effects  had  to 
accounted  for.  Attempts  to  develop  the  next 
generation  system  failed  to  capitalize  on 
history,  and  since  then  SSL  as  been,  in 
general,  ignored  as  a  practical 
radiolocation  technology  by  the  majority  of 
the  HF  surveillance  community. 

Nevertheless,  recent  advancement  of  SSL 
capabilities  has  been  achieved  through 
cooperative  programs  and  in-house  research. 
This  paper  describes  the  results  of  one  such 
exercise  conducted  by  personnel  from  the 
Naval  Command  Control  and  Ocean  Surveillance 
Center  (NCCOSC) ,  RDT6E  Division  (formerly. 
Naval  Ocean  Systems  Center)  in  San  Diego, 
California  in  1988. 

Trans ionospheric  refractive  effects 
were  measured  at  30  HHz  by  comparing  the 
direct  elevation  angle  of  arrival  of  signals 
from  an  orbiting  HF  beacon  with  the 
accurately  known  altitude/ location  of  the 
satellite.  The  angle  of  arrival 
measurements  were  made  with  the  Single  Site 
Locating  Testbed  at  Southwest  Research 
T  stitute  (SwRi)  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The 
t  4nsionospheric  work  had  required  upgrades 
a.id  calibration  of  the  7-channel 
interferometer  which  had  been  originally 
designed  as  an  SSL.  It  was  desired  to 
demonstrate  that  these  modifications  had 
improved  the  SSLs  capabilities  against 
terrestrial  HF  signals  as  well. 

In  April  1989,  the  exercise  described 
here  was  conducted  with  the  SwRI  SSL.  A 
completely  independent  communications 
exercise  was  being  conducted  in  Texas  by 
another  facility  which  provided  numerous, 
different  types  of  signals.  Many  signals  of 
opportunity  offered  a  good  chance  to 
evaluate  the  performance  of  a  modern  single 
site  locator  in  a  non-cooperative  signal 
environment.  Modulation  types  were  a  mix  of 
older,  more  familiar  modes  and  newer  modern 
digital  schemes.  This  also  provided  the 
first  opportunity  to  make  SSL  measurements 
of  digital  burst  and  packets  signals.  The 
data  were  considered  non-cooperative  in  that 
the  locations  of  the  SOIs  were  not  known  in 
advance  of  the  measurement  period.  Also 
their  transmission  schedules  were  not  known. 


IZ.  DESCRZPTZON  OP  TBB  SIHOLE  SITE  LOCATZMO 
TESTBED 

Radiolocation  with  a  single  station 
location  system  includes  an  azimuth 
measurement  on  the  target's  signal  and  an 
estimate  of  the  target's  great  circle  range 
based  on  ionospheric  parameters  measured  at 
the  SSL  site.  The  system  combines  azimuth 
and  range  to  the  target  to  produce  the 
targets  location.  This  is  also  expressed  in 


the  corresponding  geographic  coordinates  as 
illustrated  in  figure  1. 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  essential 
CO.  -Tpt  of  SSL  system  operation.  An  HF 
radio  wave  transmitted  from  a  target 
transmitter  reflects  from  one  or  more 
reflecting  regions  in  the  ionosphere.  The 
radiowave  propagated  by  each  mode  arrives 
at  'the  SSL  site  with  a  given  bearing  and 
angle  of  elevation.  A  radio  direction 
finder  measures  the  azimuth  and  elevation 
of  the  arriving  signal. 

The  SSL  system  includes  an  ionospheric 
sounder  which  measures  the  virtual  height 
of  the  ionospheric  reflecting  region.  The 
reflection  height  measured  at  the  SSLs 
location  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  at  the 
reflection  midpoint.  As  shown  in  figure  2, 
the  triangle  from  the  SSL  site  through  the 
ionospheric  midpoint  and  down  to  the  target 
transmitter  provides  a  location  estimate. 
This  calculation  generates  a  range  estimate 
(in  kilometers)  and  combines  it  with  the 
observed  azimuth  bearing.  The  SSL  system 
output  is  thus  an  estimate  of  the  location 
of  the  target  producing  the  signal  expressed 
in  geographical  coordinates.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  a  conventional  direction  finder 
which  provides  only  an  azimuthal  line  of 
bearing  to  o.ie  target  signal. 

The  range  calculation  uses  the  measured 
elevation  and  virtual  height  of  the 
ionosphere,  along  with  the  law  of  cosines, 
to  determine  the  angle  at  the  center  of  the 
earth  from  the  midpoint  (half  range)  to  the 
SSL  system.  This  angle,  when  multiplied  by 
twice  the  earth  radius,  gives  the  great 
circle  range  from  the  SSL  site  to  the 
target. 

Figure  3  shows  the  fundamental  system 
components  of  the  swRI  SSL  system  used  for 
the  tests  described  in  this  report.  The 
computer  interfaces  both  to  the  phase¬ 
measuring  interferometric  direction  finder 
and  to  the  ionospheric  sounder.  The  antenna 
system  has  two  parts,  a  low  band  array  (3- 
lOMHz)  which  is  150  meters  on  a  leg  and  a 
high  band  array  (10-30  MHz)  which  is  50 
meters  on  a  leg.  Both  arrays  are  in  an  "L" 
configuration  using  seven  crossed  loop 
elements.  The  azimuth  and  elevation  angles 
of  an  incoming  HF  signal  were  calculated 
using  a  phase  linear  concept.  SwRi  refers 
to  this  concept  as  a  coincidence  direction 
finding  interferometer.  In  this  type  of 
system,  the  phase  linearity  is  tested  on 
the  resolved  long  baseline  phase  for  each 
leg  of  the  SSL  antenna  array.  if  the 
differences  between  the  predicted  and 
measured  value  on  both  baselines  are  less 
than  some  preset  value,  then  the  data  frame 
becomes  a  coincidence  frame,  one  in  which 
the  array  has  resolved  the  angle  of  arrival 
(AOA)  of  the  signal. 

In  single  site  locating,  operator 
functions  were  to  search  and  identify  a 
signal  of  interest,  optimize  receiver 
tuning,  and  start  and  terminate  the 
direction  finding  process.  Automatic 
functions  of  the  system  include  computing 
the  target  azimuth  and  elevation  angles  of 
arrival,  measuring  the  ionospheric  height, 
generating  an  elevation  angle/range 
transmission  curve  and  computing  the  best 


point  estimate  (BPE)  of  the  target  location. 
Figure  4  shows  the  operator  display  on  the 
present  SSL  Testbed.  Once  the  operator  has 
selected  a  SOI,  he  presses  the  “execute" 
button  initiating  the  scanning  process  on 
the  array.  The  azimuth  and  elevation  are 
displayed  for  every  frame  that  passes  the 
phase  linearity  test.  When  the  operator 
decides  there  are  sufficient  data  to 
calculate  a  fix,  the  computer  is  switched 
to  .the  "location"  mode.  Then  the  elevation 
cursor  is  placed  on  the  range  transmission 
curve  to  achieve  a  "range"  solution.  The 
azimuth  angle  of  arrival  calculation  is 
automatic  and  reguires  no  operator 
intervention.  After  completing  the 
calculation  of  the  range  and  azimuth  angle, 
the  computer  generates  the  target ' s 
geographical  coordinates.  There  is  no  way 
for  the  system  to  distinguish  between  a  one- 
and  a  two-hop  signal.  Therefore  the  system 
generates  both  solutions,  leaving  the 
decision  up  to  the  operator. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  three 
issues  which  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  accuracy  of  an  SSL.  These  are  (1)  the 
assumptions  made  in  the  BPE  calculation;  (2) 
the  assumption  that  the  signal  propagates 
along  the  great  circle  path  at  short  ranges; 
and  (3)  the  interval  at  which  the 
ionospheric  data  needs  to  be  updated. 

The  assumptions  made  in  the  BPE 
calculation  lead  to  three  weaknesses.  The 
assumptions  are:(l)  that  the  operator  will 
place  the  elevation  cursor  on  the  correct 
ble''ation  angle  and  will  do  so  "properly"; 
(2)  that  the  transmission  curve  calculation, 
generated  from  the  vertical  ionograros,  is 
correct  and  current;  and  (3)  that  the 
ionospheric  height  at  the  path  midpoint  is 
approximately  the  same  one  measured  locally. 

Near  vertical  incidence  propagation, 
refers  to  skywave  propagation  between  100 
and  500  kilometers.  It  has  long  been  thought 
that  near  vertical  incidence  signals  inside 
100  kilometers  will  not  produce  reliable  AOA 
information.  A  primary  assumption  in  SSL  is 
that  the  ionospheric  reflection  point  is 
along  the  great  circle  path  at  the  midpoint. 
Experimental  evidence  (Paul,  1985) indicates 
that  the  skywave  reflection  point  wanders 
from  several  kilometers  to  tens  of 
kilometers  from  the  great  circle  path.  For 
ranges  greater  than  500  kilometers,  this 
represents  a  negligible  error  whereas  inside 
500  kilometers  errors  are  significant  and 
inside  100  kilometers  they  are  intolerable. 
Also  for  ranges  of  less  than  100  kilometers 
where  the  elevation  angles  are  greater  than 
82  degrees,  the  arctangent  function  for  the 
angle  of  arrival  equations  becomes  very 
unstable.  While  it  is  recognized  that  tilt 
correction  techniques  exist,  they  have  yet 
to  be  fully  demonstrated  in  a  realistic 
operating  environment. 


The  ionospheric  profile  has  to  be 
updated  at  a  rate  which  will  maintain 
acceptable  SSL  accuracy  because  the  maximum 
correlation  time  between  ionospheric 
measurements  is  5  minutes  (Rose,  1988)  .  One 
objective  of  this  experiment  was  to  see 
whether  increasing  the  number  of  ionospheric 
measurements  over  a  given  period  of  time  had 
any  impact  on  the  accuracy  of  the  fix. 
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III.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FIELD  TEST  DATA 
COLLECTION 

Data  collection  for  this  test  occurred 
between  20  and  25  April  1989.  During  this 
period,  solar  conditions  were  relatively 
uriisturbed.  The  10.7  cm  flux  varied  between 
173  and  198,  The  magnetic  A-index  was  low, 
ranging  from  8  to  14.  At  midday,  the  F- 
region  criti-al  freguencies  were  exceeding 
15  MHz  which  means  that  the  3000  km  maximum 
usable  freguency  exceeded  50  MHz.  Generally 
propagation  conditions  were  excellent. 

The  frequencies  used  were  known  before 
hand.  The  operating  schedule  and  the  mode 
of  transmission  were  unknown.  Thus, 
scanning  the  allocated  frequencies  was 
required  to  locate  the  signals  which  were 
part  of  the  experiment.  C 'ound  truth 
location  data  could  be  obtained  after  the 
fact.  While  this  approach  may  appear  rather 
"hit  or  miss,"  only  a  day  of  monitoring  was 
required  to  establish  the  frequencies  used 
and  the  general  locations  of  all  the 
participants  in  the  experiment. 

The  five  day  collection  pex'iod  produced 
locations  for  142  signals.  After  finding  a 
SOI,  the  system  was  activated.  Throughout 
the  test  period,  the  ionosphere  was  measured 
and  data  processed  automatically  and  stored 
in  the  computer  data  files.  A  key  issue 
was  the  speed  with  which  the  SSL  could 
acquire  a  signal,  gather  data  and  generate 
a  fix.  After  learning  the  mechanics  of  the 
testbed,  the  entire  process  could  be 
accomplished  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  At  no 
time  were  there  more  signals  than  the 
testbed  could  prosecute,  and  all  signals 
prosecuted  produced  a  fix.  All  of  the  data 
collected  were  reported.  The  SSL  testbed  was 
never  stressed  by  saturation.  In  fact  a 
major  concern  was  the  relative  lack  of 
signals  to  prosecute.  An  entry  for  the 
signal  call  sign,  event  number  and  signal 
characteristics  for  each  signal  prosecuted 
were  manually  entered  in  the  operator  log. 
When  the  computer  provided  the  BPE  for  the 
event,  the  hardcopy  output  was  also  taped 
in  the  log  as  was  all  the  related  data  for 
each  event.  These  data  were  then  used  to 
reconstruct  skywave  propagation  conditions 
that  could  influence  SSL  accuracy. 

After  the  field  test,  "ground  truth" 
data  were  obtained  on  the  locations  of  the 
mobile  and  fixed  emitters.  With  these  data, 
and  the  information  in  the  operator's  log, 
casecards  were  constructed  for  each  of  the 
142  fixes.  The  casecard  software,  written 
during  the  1986  experiments,  allows  the  user 
to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  SSL  fix 
product.  For  this  exercise,  the  casecard 
data  were  entered  into  Lotus  123 
spreadsheets  for  analysis.  The  next  section 
presents  results  from  these  analyses. 


IV.  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  DATA 

The  experiment  produced  142  location 
fixes  on  signals  that  varied  in  range  from 
95  kilometers  to  528  kilometers.  Before  this 
exercise  there  was  very  little  quantitative 
data  on  SSL  performance  on  short  path  (under 
500  Km)  skywave  signals.  The  experiment 
encountered  five  different  modulation  types: 


(1)  Four  second  Digital  Burst  -  40  fixes 

(2)  Digital  Packet  (encrypted)  -  29  fixes 

(3)  Upper  Sideband  (USB)  Voice  -  24  fixes 

(4)  Amplitude  Modulation  Voice  -  28  fixes 

(5)  Morse  (18  groups/minute)  -  21  fixes 

In  addition  to  SSL  accuracy,  other 
issues  to  be  studied  during  this  exercise, 
were  operator  experience,  display 
interpretation  and  the  user  interface.  The 
operator  had  a  broad  experience  is  SSL 
development,  direction  finder  operation  and 
HF  propagation  and  modeling.  The  accuracy 
of  the  present  SSL  concept  relies  heavily 
on  operator  judgement  and  his  understanding 
of  what  is  being  displayed.  It  was  desired 
to  gain  enough  experience  with  these  issues 
in  mind  to  develop  expert  systems  to 
automate  some  of  these  processes  in  the 
future. 

An  early  observation  in  this  experiment 
was  that  each  signal  modulation  type 
produces  very  different  data  clustering  on 
the  operator  display.  This  in  turn  affects 
the  difficulty  in  placing  the  range  cursor 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  location  estimate. 
Figure  5  shows  examples  of  four  of  the 
modulations  encountered  and  the  type  of 
presentation  the  operator  had  to  contend 
with . 

The  encrypted  digital  packet  signals 
were  very  easy  to  find,  even  in  a  high 
interference  environment.  These  signals  were 
also  easy  to  fix  and  produced  a  very  high 
phase  linear  ratio.  However,  they  all  came 
from  a  single  location  95  kilometers  away 
and  the  short  range  caused  severe  azimuth 
spreading.  This  badly  corrupted  the  results 
from  this  one  site. 

By  far  the  most  difficult  conventional 
narrowband  signal  to  prosecute  with  the 
present  system  is  single  sideband, 
suppressed  carrier  (SSBSC)  voice.  Because 
the  received  power  varies  as  a  function  of 
the  speech  envelope,  the  signal  presents  a 
variable  signal  to  noise,  to  which  the 
system  must  constantly  be  adjusting.  Very 
low  (below  20%)  phase  linear  ratios  are 
quite  common  with  this  mode  of  transmission. 
For  this  reason,  SSB  signals  normally 
require  30-60  seconds  of  collection  time  to 
acquire  a  sufficient  sample  to  process.  It 
is  very  frustrating  for  a  SSL  operator  to 
listen  to  a  signal  that  is  very  loud  and 
very  easy  copy  to  the  ear  and  yet  see  the 
phase  linear  sample  count  not  increasing. 
This  could  be  rectified  with  more 
sophisticated  processing  in  the  next 
generation  system.  The  example  in  figure 
5  shows  an  unusually  good  example  of  upper 
sideband  (USB)  voice  as  it  appeared  to  the 
SSL  operator.  Normally  the  displays  were 
much  sparser. 

Amplitude  Modulation  (Mi)  voice  signals 
provide  a  continuous  carrier  which  provides 
in  a  stable  signal  to  noise  ratio  and 
therefore  is  a  relatively  easy  signal  for 
the  SSL  to  prosecute.  Normally,  10  seconds 
will  provide  a  phase  linear  sample 
sufficient  to  locate  the  signal.  Figure  5 
illustrates  how  the  AM  signal  appears  on  the 
SSL  display.  In  this  example  it  took  10 
seconds  to  acquire  487  samples. 

Figure  5  also  shows  how  on-off  keyed 


Morse  signals  appeared  to  the  SSL  test  bed. 
In  the  example  shown  it  took  90  seconds  to 
acquire  approximately  2000  samples.  At 
reasonable  on-off  keying  speeds { i . e. 15-25 
code  groups  per  minute) ,  this  mode  of 
transmission  presents  a  very  stable  signal 
to  noise  making  it  one  of  the  easiest 
signals  to  locate.  Experience  has  shown 
that  any  part  of  a  morse  transmission 
produces  a  usable  location  product.  In  most 
cases  the  accuracy  of  the  3  second  fix  was 
the  same  as  the  90  second  fix.  It  was 
possible  to  get  good  fixes  on  single  dots 
or  dashes. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  SSL  performance 
by  modulation  type.  One  commonly  used 
measure  of  SSL  performance  is  the  miss 
distance,  the  distance  between  the  BPE  and 
the  true  location  of  the  target.  This  can 
be  expressed  in  linear  distance  (kilometers 
in  this  case)  or  as  a  percentage  of  the  true 
range  between  the  SSL  and  the  target,  in 
this  latter  case,  the  performance  measure 
normalizes  out  the  differences  in  baseline 
ranges.  Review  of  all  of  the  fix  data 
indicates  that  26  (18%)  of  the  fixes  had 
miss  distances  of  less  than  10  kilometers, 
78  (52%)  had  miss  distances  of  less  than  20 
kilometers  and  106(75%)  had  miss  distances 
of  less  than  30  kilometers.  This  is  quite 
good  considering  the  short  ranges  of  the 
data  used  for  this  study. 

Figure  6  shows  how  location  azimuthal 
accuracy  degrades  as  range  decreases.  A 
signal  from  423  kilometers  presents  an 
azimuthal  dispersion  of  approximately  6 
degrees  whereas  a  signal  from  160  kilometers 
is  spread  over  30  degrees.  The  longer  range 
produced  a  better  location  fix,  one  with  a 
lower  variance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
short  range  produced  a  location  fix  with  a 
very  high  variance  which  can  be  interpreted 
as  very  low  co4.IHence  in  the  result. 

V.  DISCUSSION 

The  exercise  described  in  this  report 
provided  new  insight  on  two  digital  signals, 
the  short  burst  and  the  packet,  that  had 
never  been  prosecuted  before  with  this  SSL 
and  short  baseline  ranges  of  between 
approximately  lOO  and  500  kilometers.  The 
measurements  resembled  a  tactical  situation 
against  uncooperative  signals  whose  location 
was  unknown  at  the  time.  While  the  upgraded 
seven  channel  interferometer  samples  signals 
and  makes  an  AOA  measurement  very  rapidly, 
the  user  interface  was  not  modernized  and 
presented  a  less  than  optimum  situation. 
Although  the  operator  for  this  test  had 
extensive  experience  in  the  areas  of  HF 
direction  finding,  SSL  develooment  and  HF 


propagation,  interpretation  of  the  display 
was  still  often  complicated.  Therefore  the 
performance  results,  while  considered  good, 
can  be  improved. 

The  four  second  digital  burst 
communication  mode  provides  the 
interferometer  with  an  optimum  signal.  This 
mode  is  extremely  easy  to  prosecute  and,  at 
ranges  of  greater  than  300  kilometers,  it 
is  easily  located.  As  the  range  decreases 
below  300  kilometers,  that  accuracy  of  SSL 
fixes  degrades.  Indeed,  at  these  the  shorter 
ranges  (<300  km) , such  signals  are  actually 
harder  to  locate  accurately  than  signals 
with  a  higher  duty  cycle.  Because  of  their 
short  duration,  the  AOA  from  a  burst  signal 
is  vulnerable  to  any  shifts  in  the 
reflection  point  from  great  circle.  The 
result  presents  the  user  with  an  easily 
heard  and  usually  loud  signal,  as  well  as 
optimum  azimuth  and  elevation  displays  with 
very  small  standard  deviations  and  a 
definite,  but  wrong  location  solution. 

During  the  experiment,  the  time  between 
ionospheric  soundings  was  varied.  At  the 
times  of  the  day  when  the  sun  was  low  in  the 
sky,  updates  were  needed  every  10  minutes 
to  keep  fix  accuracies  between  5%  and  10% 
of  range.  During  midday  and  at  night, 
sounding  every  fifteen  minutes  was 
sufficient,  when  the  ionospheric  data  were 
updated  hourly,  the  performance  degraded  to 
10%  to  15%  of  range.  Historically,  hourly 
updates  have  been  the  norm. 

VI.  CONCLUSIONS 

Single  site  radiolocation  at  HF  is  a 
good  technology  for  signal  sources  located 
between  100  to  1500  kilometers.  Future 
conflicts  will  require  a  quickly  deployable 
intelligence  gathering  system  in  which 
radiolocation  is  an  important  function.  SSL 
can  do  this.  Over  the  last  several  years, 
the  new  improvements  in  various  components 
in  this  technology  have  been  demonstrated 
by  one  means  or  another.  It  is  now  time  to 
design  a  well  thought  out  system  that  takes 
advantage  of  the  latest  advances  in  computer 
systems,  intelligent  user  interfaces  using 
expert  systems  and  modern  ionospheric 
sens i nq . 

The  data  reviewed  indicate  that  the 
performance  of  the  SSL  is  influenced  by  the 
transmission  mode.  The  mean  miss  distances 
varied  from  12  kilometers  to  40  kilometers 
which  represents  a  variation  between  6.0% 
and  11.0  %  of  range.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  next  generation  SSL  can  achieve  5.0%  of 
range  accuracies  if  the  user  interface  and 
the  vertical  sounder  are  modernized  and 


Table  1.  Summary  of  SSL  Accuracy  Performance 


Modulation 

Mean 

Distance 

,km) 

Mean  Miss 
Distance 
(%  of  Range) 

Mean 
Azimuth 
Error  (Deg) 

Burst 

22.3 

6,0 

1.1 

Packet 

12.5 

8.3 

-0.3 

USB  Voice 

40.5 

11.0 

1 . 1 

AM  Voice 

24.0 

7 . 7 

-1.3 

Morse 

23.4 

7 . 4 

-1 . 8 

made  smarter.  It  must  incorporate  more 
collateral  information  about  the  intended 
tarqets .  Finally,  the  next  generation  system 
needi.;  some  sort  of  propagation  mode 
ident.;  f  ication. 

The  experimental  data  presented  in  this 
repeat  provides  a  glimpse  of  how  good  single 
s’le  locating  can  be  today  and  also, 
provides  direction  for  improvement.  An 
earlier  HF  radiolocation  experiment 
established  that  the  baseline  accuracy  of 
the  SwRI  seven  channel  interferometer 
testbed  is  1.0%  of  range  without  the  errors 
induced  by  the  ionosphere.  This  is  likely 
to  be  close  to  the  physical  liri.t  of  a  SSL 
when  it  is  prosecuting  terrestrial  targets 
since  the  earlier  measurements  were  made 
just  before  sunrise  when  the  ionospheric 
electron  density  is  at  its  minimum. 

The  requirement  of  high  quality  real  time 
vertical  sounding  data  for  the  range 
solution  is  critical  to  the  SSL  process. 
This  experiment  confirmed  earlier  wo;'  that 
the  performance  of  the  system  is  heavily 
dependent  upon  (l)  the  experience  of  the 
operator  and  (2)  the  use  and  interpretation 
of  the  user  interface.  SSL  performance  has 
been  in  the  past  and  remains  today  very 
"user  intensive."  The  next  generation  SSL 
should  have  an  "intelligent"  user  interface 
to  assist  in  the  data  interpretation  and 
decision  making. 


The  ionospheric  sounding  process  needs 
the  following  improvements:  (1)  ionospheric 
sensing  should  be  sped  up,  updating  the 
ionogram  every  two  minutes.  Experimental 
evidence  indicated  that  the  ionosphere  is 
more  variable  than  current  models  show;  (2) 
the  transmitted  signal  use  spread  spectrum 
techniques  to  reduce  interference;  (3)  the 
ionoqram  interpretation  and  range/elevation 
angle  transmission  curve  needs  to  be 
modernized  through  the  use  of  an  expert 
interpreter  system;  (4)  the  sounder 
operation  and  interpretation  must  be 
transparent  to  the  user. 
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Figure  6.  Comparison  Between  a  Very  Short  and  Medium  Range  SSL 
Fix.  Modulation  Mode  is  e  Four  second  Digital  Burst. 
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DISCL'SSION 

H.  SOICHER 

Since  ionospheric  conditions  are  updated  by  a  vertical  sounder,  what  assumptions  do  you  make  about  horizontal  vanauons  of  the 
ionosphere? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

It  is  assumed,  based  on  work  by  Charles  Rush,  that  the  correlation  distance  of  an  ionosonde  measurement  is  roughly  SOO  km  which 
practically  limits  it  to  tactical  targets  with  ranges  of  less  than  1000  km.  For  the  test  conducted,  the  target  ranges  were  between  100 
and  500  km,  or  ionospheric  reflection  points  between  SO  and  250  km.  At  these  ranges.  I  was  very  comfortable  using  r  local 
measurement. 


G.  HAGN 

Your  data  (e.g.,  Figure  6)  illustrate  the  problem  of  obtaining  good  range  estimates  with  the  single  site  location  (SSL)  method  with 
the  interferometer  technique  on  short  paths.  You  mentioned  that  this  method  is  not  practical  for  ranges  less  than  100  km  without 
employing  a  tUt  correction.  Even  with  a  tilt  correcuon,  there  may  be  limiutions  at  short  ranges.  The  MUSIC  algorithm,  when  used 
with  suitable  antennas  (e.g..  the  CART  antenna  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  1990  Tactical  Communicauons  Conference.  Fort 
Wayne.  IN)  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  angle  of  arrival  (AOA  in  azunuth  and  elevation).  Of  course,  it  is  still  necessary  to  have 
good  data  on  the  ionosphere  and  a  good  ray  tracing  model  to  invert  these  AOA  data  to  estimates  of  emitter  location.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  test  the  MUSIC  approach  on  short  paths  (in  the  steep  part  of  the  Ross  curve)  versus  the  interferometer  method  with  tilt 
correction. 

AUTHOR'S  REPLY 

While  what  you  say  might  be  true.  1  am  skeptical  about  using  the  MUSIC  algorithm  in  this  manner.  I  have  observed  the  applicauon 
of  MUSIC  in  many  applications  over  the  last  decade,  and  those  I  have  observed  have  not  resulted  in  a  practical,  "real  world " 
solution.  1  should  say.  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  dynamic  lilt  correction  inside  100  km  is  practical.  1  have  read  most  of 
McNamara's  and  Georges'  papers  on  the  subject.  Translating  these  ideas  into  a  practical,  useable  system  ts  still  developmental  and 
not  a  proven  fact.  I  think  the  work  done  so  far  shows  we  have  a  "real"  SSL  capability  at  tactical  ranges  of  1000-100  km.  To 
attempt  to  do  accurate  skywave  DF  inside  100  km  '^over  land)  may  not  merit  the  added  complicauon. 

S.  TOWNES 

How  well  did  you  know  u.e  antenna  calibration  and  in  an  operational  system  how  effective  is  ihc  calibration? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

The  SWRI  interferometer  antenna  system  was  very  tightly  calibrated  using  a  helicopter  point  source.  We  know  the  patterns  very 
well.  In  developing  the  calibration,  experience  was  gained  in  learning  how  the  antenna  patterns  degrade  in  field  operation.  If  the 
field  interferometer  is  set  up  to  specification  and  the  heights  of  each  element  are  accurately  known,  the  antenna  degradation  ought 
not  be  more  than  5%. 

LEROUX 

Quel  est  l'inti6Tet  du  reseau  de  monopoles?  Comment  traitez-vous  les  multirebonds? 

What  is  the  benefit  of  a  monopole  array?  How  do  you  deal  with  multiple  hops? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

The  monopole  provides  uniformity  in  the  antenna  pattern.  As  with  any  SSL,  one  must  assume  single-hop  propagation. 

J.  BELROSE 

Would  you  comment  on  how  to  make  a  covert  vertical  incidence  sounder? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Actually,  there  are  two  methods.  First,  it  is  easy  to  modify  the  frequency  synthesizer  to  follow  a  pseudo-random  hopping  sequence. 
Instead  of  a  linear  sweep,  the  sounder  hops  until  the  lonogram  is  constructed.  We  have  tried  this  and  it  works.  Second,  we  are 
testing  40  kHz  spread-spectrum  signals  which  are  undetectable.  There  is  no  reason  this  couldn’t  be  swept  in  frequency  to  measure 
ionospheric  height. 
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SUMMARY 

This  paper  considers  the  problem  of  passive  radiolo¬ 
cation  for  the  case  of  HF  multipath  propagation.  A 
new  technique  is  developed  for  the  estimation  of  inter¬ 
path  time  delay  applying  an  eigen  based  super¬ 
resolution  spectral  estimation  method.  The  technique 
samples  the  wavefield  received  by  two  spatially  sep¬ 
arated  antennas  to  compute  intersensor  delay  time  for 
each  constituent  signal  through  a  normalized  eigen 
cepstral  analysis.  The  intersensor  delays  and  inter¬ 
path  delay  are  used  in  concert  to  estimate  the  location 
of  the  transmitter  The  method  is  applied  to  experi¬ 
mental  data  in  a  preliminary  proof-of-concept  analy¬ 
sis. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

In  this  paper  we  consider  the  problem  of  locating  a 
radio  transmitter  through  measurements  made  from 
the  wavefield  received  at  a  single  site.  The  technique 
used  to  solve  this  problem  is  generally  referred  to 
as  single  site  radiolocation  (SSL)  [  1  -4}.  Although  this 
is  an  area  of  active  research  in  several  disciplines, 
we  consider  mainly  HF  (3  -  30  Mhz)  communications 
and  ionospheric  propagation.  The  conventional 
approach  in  the  SSL  process  is  to  estimate  the  angle- 
of-arrival  (AOA)  of  the  radio  signal  at  one  receiving 
site,  the  AOA  being  characterized  by  azimuth  and 
elevation.  Next  one  estimates  the  height  of  the  iono¬ 
spheric  reflecting  layer,  typically  accomplished  by  a 
vertical  or  oblique  incidence  sounding.  Ground  range 
to  the  transmitter  is  computed  using  the  estimated 
elevation  AOA  and  ionospheric  height.  Transmitter 
location  is  determined  from  the  estimated  azimuth 
AOA  and  ground  range. 

In  contrast  to  the  conventional  SSL  technique  de¬ 
scribed  above,  multipath  propagation  through  the  ion¬ 
osphere  can  be  exploited  to  accomplish  passive 
radiolocation  without  requiring  height  data  from  a 
sounder.  The  essential  approach  in  passive  location 
is  to  sample  the  received  signal  and  to  estimate  the 
interpath  delay  time.  There  are  three  published  works 
which  are  of  special  relevance  to  the  approach  we 
develop  in  this  paper.  The  first  work  is  that  of  Caner, 
et.  al.  [5]  and  their  description  of  the  smoothed  coher¬ 
ence  transform  (SCOT).  The  SCOT  was  developed 


to  estimate  time  delays  between  weak  broadband  cor¬ 
related  noise  received  at  two  sensors.  The  technique 
first  computes  the  complex  coherence  function  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sensor  outputs  and  then  applies  the  fast 
Fourier  transform  (FFT)  to  compute  the  inverse  dis¬ 
crete  Fourier  transform  of  the  estimated  coherence. 
The  result  is  a  sharp  peak  indicating  the  time  delay 
between  commc'’  processes  contained  in  the  two  sen¬ 
sor  outputs.  A  second  work  which  particularly  relates 
to  our  approach  is  the  use  of  interpath  delay  time  to 
compute  ground  range  as  desenbed  by  Gething  [1]. 
The  technique  uses  the  differential  group  delay  of  two 
ionospheric  propagation  paths  and  the  corresponding 
elevation  AOA’s  to  compute  range.  The  approach  is 
an  application  of  Breit  and  Tuve's  theorem  (6]  for  a 
thin  laye<  ionospheric  model.  The  third  work  is  the 
location  performance  analysis  done  by  Rendas  and 
Moura  [7].  They  consider  the  general  problem  of 
passive  location  using  intersensor  and  interpath  delays 
and  derive  the  Cramer-Rao  bound  for  the  errors  in 
the  location  estimate. 

In  this  work  we  propose  a  new  aoproach  to  the  passive 
SSL  problem  which  is  a  merger  of  the  complex 
cepstrum  and  superresolulion  techniques.  The 
conventional  procedure  used  to  compute  the  complex 
cepstrum  is  to  perform  an  FFT  on  a  time  series  which 
contains  one  or  mwe  echos.  A  complex  logarithm 
is  taken  of  the  result  to  "whiten"  the  data,  and  an 
inverse  FFT  is  computed  to  estimate  the  echo  delay 
times.  Our  approach  differs  from  the  conventional 
technique  in  several  respects.  Similar  to  the  af^roach 
described  by  Carter,  et.al.  [5],  we  consider  iwo  spa¬ 
tially  separated  time  series  and  compute  a  normalized 
cross  power  spectrum  (or  complex  coherence  func¬ 
tion)  to  remove  modulation  effects.  The  cross  power 
spectrum  is  parametric  in  delay  time  between  sensors 
for  each  signal  and  also  the  differential  path  delay 
time  from  the  transmitter.  To  determine  the  inter¬ 
sensor  and  interpath  delay  times,  we  do  not  take  the 
logarithm  but  rather  compute  a  spectral  cross  corre¬ 
lation  matrix  and  apply  the  MUSIC  [8]  spectral 
estimation  technique.  We  describe  this  process  as  the 
normalized  MUSIC  cepstrum.  The  location  of  the 
transmitter  is  estimated  by  applying  Breit  and  Tuve's 
theorem  to  the  intersensor  and  interpath  delay  data. 


i:-2 

2.  NORMALIZED  MUSIC  CEPSTRUM 

Consider  a  transmitted  signal  propagating  via  a 
groundwave  and  an  ionospherically  reflected  skywave 
which  is  received  by  two  antennas.  (Although  the 
multipath  geometry  is  completely  arbitrary,  we  have 
chosen  a  groundwave/skywave  combination  for 
illustration.)  We  characterize  the  transmitted  signal  as 
s(t)  and  denote  the  differential  group  delay  time  for 
the  signal  to  propagate  via  the  two  paths  as  Also 
we  characterize  the  propagation  delay  between  the  an¬ 
tennas  in  the  receiving  array  as  Xg  for  the  groundwave 
and  for  the  skywave.  The  signal  received  at  each 
antenna  may  be  expressed  as 

xi(t)  =  AgS(i)+Ass(r-Tm)  (la) 

X2(t)  =  Ags(t  -  Xg)  +  Ass(t  -Xs-  Xm)  ( lb) 

where  Ag  denotes  the  group  path  attenuation  for  the 
groundwave,  and  the  attenuation  for  the  skywave 
path.  If  /^(to)  denotes  the  Fourier  transform  of  j(f), 
then  the  Fourier  transform  of  xi(t)  and  .x^d)  may  be 
represented  as 

Fi  (0))  =  [  Ag  +  1  ■  F((a)  (2a) 

F2(.<^)  =  [  Age~^*^^  +  Ase~-^^^^  +  W  ] .  (2b) 

The  normalized  cross  power  spectrum  between  re¬ 
ceiving  antennas  is  given  by 

Si  2(0)) 


The  normalization  is  applied  to  reduce  the  effects  of 
signal  modulation.  To  express  the  normalized  cross 
power  spectrum  in  polar  form,  we  simplify  the  nota¬ 
tion  by  defining  A  |  and  Ai  as. 

A\=Ag+Ase~^^'”  (4a) 

A2  =  Age~-^^s  +  Ase:~^^^^  (4b) 

The  normalized  cross  power  spectrum  may  alternately 
be  expressed  as 

c  _ . I  arg(AiA2)  -  lF(a))|^ 

5|2((i))  =  I - tJat 

V[AiAi  IF((U)|  ]  [A2A2IF(co)I  I 
Si2(a))  =  Arg(AiA2)  =  e^^“*  (5b) 


Fi(0))  f2((i)) 


Vl  Fi((d)I  2  •  I  F2(©)I  2 


(3) 


As  a  result  of  the  normalization  process,  the  cross 
power  spectrum  has  unity  magnitude  and  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  complex  argument  which  has  a  penod- 
icity  determined  by  the  intersensor  delays  and  the 
interpath  delay.  The  amplitude  of  the  periodicity  is  a 
function  of  the  relative  amplitudes  of  the  two  prop¬ 
agation  paths.  To  estimate  the  intersensor  and  inter- 
path  delay  times,  one  must  accomplish  a  spectral 
decomposition  of  the  cross  power  spectrum,  and  to 
do  this,  we  apply  the  MUSIC  superresolution  tech¬ 
nique.  The  MUSIC  method  is  employed  because  the 
signals  of  interest  are  generally  contained  in  a  narrow 
bandwidth,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  number  of  pe¬ 
riods  which  we  may  observe  is  usually  restricted. 
Also  the  estimate  of  cross  power  spectrum  is  gener¬ 
ally  contaminated  by  noise  and  may  be  expressed  as 

S 1 2(01)  =  e/*Ww)  +  ;v(a))  (6) 

where  N(a))  may  be  a  complex  expression  involving 
(signal  X  noise)  and  (noise  x  noise)  terms.  In  this 
development,  we  consider  the  case  of  additive  white 
Gaussian  noise  which  is  uncoirelated  with  the  signal 
components. 

Consider  the  situation  in  which  the  time  series  at  each 
antenna  is  sampled  and  an  FFT  is  computed  for  each 
antenna  output.  For  each  frequency  bin  which  con¬ 
tains  signal  power,  we  compute  a  normalized  cross 
power  spectrum  defined  by  Equation  (6).  If  the  signal 
energy  were  spread  over  M  frequency  bins,  then  the 
result  would  be. 


-g/bitui)- 

Mtoi) 

g/0{o)2) 

/V(0)2) 

Si2(o))  = 

+ 

N(UiM) 

Using  the  conventional  outer  product  definition,  we 
form  the  spectral  cross  correlation  matrix  as 
C(o})  =  £jS|2((o)  S^(a))| ,  where  E\  }  is  the  statistical 
expectation  and  H  denotes  conjugate  transpose.  The 
elements  of  the  C  matrix  are  given  as 

Cij  (to)  =  F 1  [  +  ^((0,)]  [6“-''*’^“/)  +  N*{faj)]  f 

=  -  b(to^)i.^  ^  5((^.  _ 

In  order  to  estimate  the  delay  times,  we  perform  a 
spectral  decomposition  of  the  C  matrix  using  the 
MUSIC  superresolution  technique. 


0(0))  =  tan 


Ag  sin  ortg  +  A.S  sin  cuTt  +  2AgAs  cos  ~  (2Xm  +  Tj  -  Xg)  sin  ^  (Tg  +  Tj) 
Ag  cos  arZg  +  a|  cos  ortj  +  2AgAj  cos  ~  (2Xm  +  Tv  -  Tg)  cos  ~  (Xg  +  tj) 


(5c) 
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To  apply  the  MUSIC  algorithm,  we  form  the  spectral 
cross  correlation  matrix  C  and  perform  an  eigen 
decomposition.  The  eigenvalues  are  ordered  in  mono- 
tonically  decreasing  order  as  >  ...  >  Xj. 

The  corresponding  eigenvector  matrix  is  =  \Ef^ 
...  Ejl.For  the  case  of  two  coherent  paths.  Cf 
will  be  rank  one,  and  will  have  a  nullspace  of  dimen¬ 
sion  A/- 1.  In  general,  the  rank  of  Cf  will  depend 
upon  the  number  of  coherent  path  pairs.  For  one  pair 
of  interfering  paths,  the  nullspace  matrix  is  given  as 
Ca?  =  [^w-l  ^m-2  ^il.  and  we  compute  the  MUSIC 
spectrum  as, 

P={fl"CivC^Br‘  (9) 

where  B  is  the  "steering  vector"  defined  as 


expy<t)({Di)‘ 
exp  ■;/iii((i>2)? 


expycfilcow) 


(10) 


88.3“  Azimuth 


and  the  complex  argument  )  is  given  by  Equation 
(5c).  The  essential  procedure  for  computing  the  delay 
times  is  to  search  for  the  peaks  of  Equation  (9).  If 
we  normalize  the  amplitudes,  the  search  is  through  a 
four  dimensional  space,  namely  t^,  t,,  and 

3.  SEA  PATH  EXPERIMENT 

As  a  preliminary  proof-of-concept  experiment,  an  HF 
transmitter  was  placed  onboard  a  ship  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  a  receiving  site  was  instrumented  on  the 
coastal  barrier  island  near  Port  Aransas.  Texas.  The 
ship  was  deployed  at  a  distance  of  225  Km  and  az¬ 
imuth  of  89.1  degrees  relative  to  the  receiving  site. 
The  receiving  antenna  array  geometry  is  shown  in 
Figure  1.  Four  crossed  loop  antennas  were  located 
at  the  positions  marked  1  through  4,  and  the  diameter 
of  each  loop  was  1.524  m  (60  in).  The  transmitter 
was  operated  at  8.4Mhz  so  that  one  wavelength  was 
35.7  m.  The  direction  of  propagation  was  along  the 
longest  array  dimension  of  150  m  or  4.2X  (antennas 
1-4). 

The  four  baselines  used  to  compute  the  interpath  delay 
time  and  the  intersensor  delay  times  were  the  1-2 
(2.9X).  1-4  (4.2X),  2-3  (1.7X)  and  2-4  (2.5X).  Using 
an  linear  sweep  FM  sounder  on  the  ship,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  the  two  propagation  modes  which  ex¬ 
isted  at  8.4  Mhz  were  a  surface  wave  and  an  F-layer 
ionospheric  skywave.  The  signal  transmitted  for  the 
test  was  a  multitone  frequency  shift  keyed  format 
which  filled  the  3Khz  passband  of  the  receivers.  The 
sampling  rate  of  the  analog  signal  was  28.888Khz  so 
that  an  array  snapshot  was  acquired  every  34.616 
psec.  Each  normalized  cross  power  spectrum  was 
computed  using  a  512  point  FFT  from  1024  time  sam¬ 
ples.  An  averaged  spectral  cross  correlation  matrix 


Figure  1.  Ground  Deployment  of  Receiving 
Antenna  Array  for  Sea  Path  Experiment 

was  estimated  from  ten  consecutive  cro«s  power  spec¬ 
tra.  Thus,  each  estimate  of  time  delay  and  transmitter 
location  was  based  on  0.354  second  of  signal  obser¬ 
vation  time. 

Histograms  of  the  interpath  delay  estimates  and  of 
the  relative  amplitude  of  surface  wave  to  skywave  are 
shown  in  Figure  2.  Each  of  the  histograms  is  com¬ 
posed  of  64  samples  and  relative  frequency  of  occur¬ 
rence  is  indicated  with  respect  to  the  sample  mean 
value.  The  interpath  delay  histogram  of  Figure  2(a) 
indicates  that  75%  of  the  data  are  contained  within 
±0. 1 25  msec  of  the  sample  mean  of  1 .997  msec.  The 
amplitude  histogram  of  Figure  2(b)  shows  that  65% 
of  the  data  are  contained  within  ±0.1  of  the  average 
value  of  1.57.  The  amplitude  ratio  indicates  that  the 
surface  wave  contains  approximately  4  db  more 
power  than  the  skywave. 

In  the  application  of  the  normalized  MUSIC  cepstrum, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  technique  produced  a  peak 
value  for  differential  intersensor  delay  and  did  not 
produce  a  unique  estimate  for  each  intersensor  delay. 
In  panicular.  consider  Equation  (4b)  and  the  tenns 
involving  and  Tj,  which  represent  group  delay  be¬ 
tween  antennas  for  the  groundwave  and  the  skywave, 
respectively.  Factoring  out  a  common  term  relating 
to  we  obtain 

A2  =  [A^  +  A,e-^^"^-'-)]e^?  (11) 

where  At  =  -  t^.  For  narrow  bandwidlhs  and  rel¬ 

atively  short  spacing  between  antennas,  the  term 


50 


Intermode  Delay,  msec 


(a)  Scatter  Relative  to  Mean  Valve 
of  1.997  msec 


(b)  Scatter  Relative  to  Mean  Amplitude 
Ratio  of  1.57 


Figure  2.  Histograms  of  Estimated  Interpath 
Delay  and  Amplitude  Ratio 

exp  (-icotp)  is  es.sentially  a  constant.  For  this  reason, 
the  normalized  MUSIC  cepstrum  produces  a  sharp 
peak  for  At  and  arbitrary  t^  ;  therefore,  in  our  solution 
process,  we  set  t^  =  0  and  estimate  At.  the  differential 
intersensor  delay.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  the 
normalized  MUSIC  cepstrum  would  lead  to  a  unique 
estimate  of  T,,,  and  Tj  for  large  bandwidth  signals,  as 
for  example  spread  spectrum  formats.  In  this  ca.se, 
the  term  expt-ytor^Iwould  exhibit  a  periodicity  which 
could  be  estimated.  An  important  observation  is  that 
the  normalized  MUSIC  cepstrum  appears  to  be  in¬ 
sensitive  to  systematic  phase  offsets  between  receiver 
channels.  The  interpath  delay  and  differential  inter¬ 
sensor  delays  produce  periodicities  which  may  have 
a  constant  offset  (or  trend),  and  this  does  not  affect 
the  MUSIC  cepstral  estimate. 


Histograms  showing  the  distribution  of  differential 
intersensor  delay  estimates  for  the  four  baselines  are 
plotted  in  Figure  3  The  baseline  annotations  refer  to 
the  antenna  numbers  indicated  in  Figure  I.  The  least 
robust  scatter  is  exhibited  by  the  histogram  of  Figure 
3(a).  which  represents  data  acquired  on  the  2-3  base¬ 
line  aligned  nearly  broadside  to  the  incident 
wavefieid.  Because  the  aperture  is  aligned  with  the 
wave  interference  field,  this  baseline  was  expected  to 
evidence  a  lower  degree  of  statistical  stability.  The 
differential  intersensor  delay  estimates  for  baselines 
1-2  and  2-4.  shown  in  Figures  3(b)  and  3(c).  are 
somewhat  more  robust.  This  was  an  expected  result 
since  the  baselines  are  more  nearly  directed  along  the 
propagation  path  of  both  signals,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  they  have  a  greater  sampling  aperture  relative 
to  the  wave  interference  field.  The  histograms  shown 
in  Figure  3(a)-3(c)  evidence  a  bimodal  characteristic, 
and  it  is  pre.sentiy  not  clear  to  us  what  mechanisms 
cause  this  to  occur.  The  most  robust  scatter  of  data 
is  shown  in  Figure  3(d)  for  the  1-4  baseline  which 
was  onented  along  the  direction  of  propagation  and 
as  a  con.sequence.  had  greatest  sampling  aperture  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  wave  interference  field. 

The  differential  intersensor  delay  times  and  the  inter- 
path  delay  time  can  be  used  in  concert  to  estimate 
the  location  of  the  transmitter.  Since  this  is  being  done 
from  a  single  receiving  site  and  all  the  measurement 
parameters  are  derived  from  the  received  signal,  this 
process  is  referred  to  as  passive  SSL.  .A  scatter  plot 
of  location  estimates  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  Each  lo¬ 
cation  estimate  was  based  on  data  acquired  over  an 
interval  of  0,354  second,  and  the  entire  collection  of 
fixes  were  taken  in  contiguous  intervals  over  a  period 
of  5.3 1  seconds.  The  receiving  site  on  the  Texas  coast 
line  is  shown  by  the  square  and  the  transmitting  site 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  shown  by  the  large  "X". 
The  estimated  locations  are  indicated  as  triangles.  The 
scatter  of  estimated  locations  appear  to  evidence  a 
systematic  bias  south  of  the  true  transmitter  position. 

To  quantify  the  bias  in  the  location  estimates,  we 
computed  azimuth  and  range  error  for  each  point. 
Histograms  of  azimuth  and  range  error  are  shown  in 
Figure  5.  Each  plot  is  based  on  16  location  estimates. 
The  azimuth  error  histogram  of  Figure  5(a)  indicates 
a  bias  toward  the  south  of  8.6  degrees,  with  the  great¬ 
est  concentration  of  data  located  between  zero  and 
twenty  degrees  error.  The  histogram  of  range  error 
shown  in  Figure  5(b)  indicates  a  systematic  bias  of 
18.5  Km.  These  data  are  somewhat  more  uniformly 
scattered  than  the  azimuth  error  data.  Averaging  die 
position  estimates  re.sults  in  a  miss  di.stance  of  39.6 
Km  or  1 755-  of  the  true  range  of  225  Km. 

4.  DISCUSSION 

In  the  mathematical  development  of  Section  2,  it  was 
assumed  that  cross  correlation  terms  involving  the 
transmitted  signal  and  the  additive  noise  were  negli- 
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(b)  Scatter  for  Baseline  1-2  Relative  to 
Sample  Mean  of  -0.211  psec 


(c)  Scatter  for  Baseline  2-4  Relative  to 
Sample  Mean  of  -0.122  psec 


(d)  Scatter  for  Baseline  1-4  Relative  to 
Sample  Mean  of  -0.342  psec 


Figure  3.  Histograms  of  Estimated  Differential  Intersensor  Delay,  At 


gible.  The  implication  of  this  assumption  is  that  the 
expected  phase  error  in  Equation  (8)  is  zero.  This  will 
not  be  the  case  if  the  additive  noise  terms  are  mutually 
coherent  with  each  other  or  with  the  transmitted  sig¬ 
nal,  then  the  complex  argument  of  Equation  (8)  will 
be  corrupted  and  one  would  expect  to  observe  an  at¬ 
tendant  degradation  in  the  accuracy  of  delay  esti¬ 
mates.  Also  we  have  implicitly  assumed  that  the 
sampling  process  is  statistically  wide  sense  stationary 
and  that  a  time  average  is  equivalent  to  an  ensemble 
average;  therefore,  if  the  sampling  duration  is  too 
short,  the  stationary  condition  may  not  hold. 

A  second  simplifying  assumption  made  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  algorithm  was  that  the  antennas  had 
ideal  omnidirectional  response.  For  the  array  de¬ 
ployed  in  this  work,  the  crossed  loop  antennas  satis¬ 
fied  this  condition.  In  the  more  general  case,  if  the 
antennas  used  have  directional  response  patterns  or  if 
the  patterns  are  perturbed  by  nearby  reradiating  struc¬ 


tures.  then  these  effects  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  array  steering  vector  of  Equation  (10). 

Aside  from  algorithmic  issues,  factors  which  may  af¬ 
fect  the  performance  of  the  technique  are  signal 
bandwidth,  antenna  separation  and  relative  mode  am¬ 
plitude.  The  issue  of  signal  bandwidth  is  important 
since  it  will  determine  the  number  of  pieriods  which 
are  to  be  used  to  estimate  the  interpath  delay  time. 
From  Equation  (5c)  it  is  observed  that  the  phase  func¬ 
tion  has  a  spectral  period  of  1/T^,  Thus,  if  there  were 
2  msec  delay  between  modes,  then  we  would  expect 
to  observe  a  periodicity  of  500Hz  in  the  complex  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  coherence  function,  and  a  signal 
bandwidth  of  2Khz  would  support  four  periods.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  signal  bandwidth  is  very  narrow, 
say  200Hz,  then  a  full  period  is  not  present  and  the 
technique  may  not  provide  a  satisfactory  estimate. 

The  separation  between  antennas  is  important  since 
it  will  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  periodicity  in 
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the  phase  function  of  Equation  (5c).  This  can  be  seen 
from  the  argument  of  the  sine  in  the  numerator  which 
involves  and  As  the  separation  between  an¬ 
tennas  decreases,  the  intersensor  delays  approach  zero 
and  the  sine  term  consequently  becomes  small.  To 
maximize  the  sine  term  and  at  the  same  time  minimize 
the  denominator,  we  would  prefer  to  set  the  distance 
between  antennas  such  that  -v-  =  (2J1:  +  1)  re 

Obviously,  this  is  difficult  to  do  since  it  requires 
knowledge  of  the  AOA  for  each  signal. 

The  relative  path  amplitudes  have  a  similar  effect  on 
the  amplitude  of  the  periodicity  of  the  phase  function. 
It  is  clear  from  Equation  (5c),  that  as  the  path  am¬ 
plitude  terms  and  decrease,  the  magnitude  of 
the  phase  ripple  decreases.  An  area  for  further  in¬ 
vestigation  is  to  determine  the  range  of  relative  am¬ 
plitudes  between  paths  for  which  this  approach  is 
effective. 

The  experimental  proof-of-concept  study  done  in  this 
effort  was  particularly  encouraging  since  it  indicated 
that  under  reasonably  favorable  conditions,  the  pas¬ 
sive  SSL  technique  would  work.  The  location  data  of 
Figure  4  evidenced  a  bias  toward  the  southeast  which 
we  believe  may  have  been  due  in  large  part  to  the 
unfavorable  antenna  array  geometry  shown  in  Figure 

1.  To  obtain  more  nearly  optimum  spatial  sampling, 
the  angle  formed  at  antenna  #1  should  have  been  60 
degrees  as  opposed  to  35.5  degrees.  Future  efforts 
will  concentrate  mainly  on  delta  array  geometry  to 
provide  improved  spatial  sampling  of  the  signal  in¬ 
terference  pattern. 

One  of  the  major  sources  of  error  in  conventional  SSL 
technology  is  the  identification  of  the  propagation 
path  between  the  transmitting  and  receiving  sites.  In 
the  case  of  HF  communication,  one  must  consider  the 
possibility  of  E.  F\  or  Fj  layer  reflections  in  the  ion¬ 
osphere.  If  we  restrict  consideration  to  one  hop 
multipath,  the  passive  SSL  technique  implicitly  re¬ 
solves  the  issue  of  mode  identification  and  is  not  af¬ 
fected  by  this  source  of  error.  At  longer  ranges  where 
the  propagation  paths  may  consist  of  multiple  hops, 
both  conventional  and  passive  SSL  techniques  will 
require  a  more  sophisticated  propagation  model  for 


accurate  location  estimates.  However,  for  short  or  in¬ 
termediate  range  fixing,  the  passive  SSL  approach  of¬ 
fers  the  promise  of  significant  improvement  in 
reducing  location  error  due  to  incorrect  identification 
of  propagation  modes. 
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DISCUSSION 


L.  BERTEL 

Do  you  use  the  loop  antennas  independently  or  as  a  polarization  filter? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

The  loops  are  quadrature  summed  to  discriminate  between  the  X  and  O  modes.  The  E-W  loops  are  retarded  90'  and  summed  with 
the  N-S  loops  to  obtain  quad  left  and  reject  the  X  mode.  Similarly,  the  N-S  loops  are  retarded  90*  and  summed  with  the  E-W 
loops  to  reject  the  O  mode. 

G.  HAGN 

Could  you  comment  on  the  use  of  the  MUSIC  algorithm  fed  by  your  crossed  loops  when  used  on  short  path  skywave  signals?  It 
should  be  possible  to  use  data  from  the  MUSIC  algorithm  to  generate  measured  ionograms  in  the  standard  form,  but  with  azimuth 
and  elevation  information  by  mode  as  well.  A  ray-tracing  fvopagation  prediction  model  (e.g.,  AMBCOM)  could  be  used  to  generate 
synthetic  ionograms  for  comparison  with  the  measured  data,  and  the  inpu:  ionosphere  varied  to  obtain  a  best  fit  to  not  only  the 
ionogram  in  its  standard  form  but  also  the  elevation-nlane  angle  of  arrival.  The  adjusted  ionosphere  (giving  the  best  fit)  could  then 
be  used  for  backward  ray  tracing  of  the  MUSIC-derived  signals  to  obtain  the  estimate  of  emitter  location.  But  this  is  the  subject  for 
further  research. 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

The  essential  fining  procedure  we  have  used  is  based  on  the  intersensor  and  interpath  delays  and  employing  the  Briet  and  Tuve 
theorem.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  high  ray-low  ray  combination  does  not  fit  this  model  or  the  near-vertical  incidence  case  of 
ground  wave  and  tilted  ionospheric  skywave.  It  would  appear  that  we  need  to  do  research  on  our  understanding  of  more 
complicated  ray  paths  and  implement  this  into  our  fixing  model.  The  approach  you  suggest  of  iteratively  looking  for  agreement 
between  our  empirical  mode  decomposition  measurements  and  theoretical  models  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  starting  point. 
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1.  SUMMARY. 

The  location  of  an  HF  transmitter  may  be  derived  by  either 
of  two  methods,  depending  on  what  observations  of  the 
target  transmitter  are  available.  In  the  traditional  approach 
currently  adopted  for  strategic  DF  networks,  the  location 
is  determined  by  triangulation  using  Lines  of  Bearing 
(LOS)  of  the  signals  observed  at  two  or  more  HF-DF  sites. 
This  approach  is  called  here  the  LOB  approach. 
Alternatively,  the  location  may  be  derived  by  observations 
at  a  single  DF  site,  if  the  observations  are  extended  to 
include  that  of  the  elevation  angle  as  well  as  the  bearing 
of  the  incoming  radio  waves.  Triangulation  in  the  vertical 
plane  containing  the  observed  LOB,  using  a  model  of  the 
propagation  medium  (the  ionosphere),  leads  to  an 
estimate  of  the  position  of  the  target  transmitter.  This 
approach  is  known  as  the  Single  Site  Location  (SSL) 
method.  The  success  of  the  LOB  approach  depends 
heavily  on  two  or  more  DF  sites  being  able  to  hear  and 
process  the  signals  from  the  target  transmitter,  as  well  as 
on  having  reasonably  favorable  geometries.  When  these 
conditions  are  not  met,  the  LOB  approach  fails.  The  SSL 
method,  on  the  other  hand,  is  applicable  under  almost  alt 
conditions.  This  paper  therefore  compares  and  contrasts 
the  two  approaches  to  determining  the  location  of  an  HF 
transmitter.  The  relative  advantages  of  the  SSL  approach 
are  shown  to  be  such  that  all  HF-DF  sites  should  logically 
be  SSL  sites. 

2.  INTRODUCTION 

With  a  few  little-known  exceptions  in  the  last  three 
decades,  but  more  in  recent  years,  the  location  of  an  HF 
transmitter  has  been  determined  by  a  process  of 
triangulation,  using  measured  Lines  of  Bearing  (LOB)  or 
azimuths  of  the  signals  received  at  two  or  more  HF 
Direction  Finding  (DF)  sites.  Ideally,  at  least  three  DF  sites 
should  be  able  to  observe  the  target  transmitter.  In  an 
alternative  approach  which  is  becoming  more  widely 
adopted,  the  DF  system  also  measures  the  elevation  angle 
of  the  incoming  radio  waves.  Given  a  knowledge  of  the 
ionosphere  along  the  path  to  the  target,  it  is  then  possible 
to  determine  the  point  of  origin  of  the  signals,  and  hence 
the  location  of  the  target,  by  simulating  the  propagation  of 
radio  waves  back  along  the  observed  direction.  This 
procedure  requires  observations  from  only  one  DF  site, 
and  is  accordingly  known  as  the  Single  Site  Location  (SSL) 
technique.  For  increased  accuracy,  the  procedure  also 
requires  real-time  observations  of  the  ionosphere,  using  an 
ionosonde  at  the  SSL  site. 

SSL  systems  have  been  deployed  operationally  for  at  least 
30  years  in  situations  for  which  the  traditional  LOB 
approach  is  not  possible,  either  because  the  circuits  were 
so  short  that  the  measured  LOBs  were  completely 
unreliable  indicators  of  the  true  bearing  to  the  target,  or 


because  only  one  DF  site  was  available  in  the  first  place. 
In  recent  years,  the  closure  of  overseas  bases  for  both 
political  and  economic  reasons  has  pointed  to  the  need  to 
get  by  with  fewer  assets,  and  has  highlighted  the 
advantages  of  being  able  to  determine  the  location  of  an 
HF  transmitter  using  just  one  DF  (actually  SSL)  site. 

This  paper  compares  the  traditional  LOB  or  network 
approach  with  the  SSL  approach,  discussing  the  strertgths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  two  approaches.  Generally 
speaking,  there  are  some  areas  in  which  one  approach  is 
clearly  superior  to  the  other,  and  some  areas  where  there 
is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  two.  There  is  still 
some  room  for  improvement  in  the  LOB  approach,  using 
modern  high-resolution  systems  which  can  discriminate 
between  the  LOBs  for  different  propagation  modes, 
together  with  propagation  simiiiation,  to  isolate  subsets  of 
the  observations  which  are  likeiy  to  yield  the  most 
accurate  estimates  of  the  position  of  the  transmitter 
(position  estimates,  or  PE).  In  spite  of  recent  advances  in 
our  understanding  of  the  ionosphere  and  how  It  affects  the 
measured  angles  of  arrival  (AOA;  i.e.,  azimuth  and 
elevation)  on  different  circuits,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
learned  about  the  SSL  technique  and  how  it  may  best  be 
applied.  It  seems  highly  likely,  however,  that  the  DF 
systems  of  the  future  will  all  be  SSL  systems,  because  of 
the  overwhelming  advantages  of  the  SSL  approach. 

The  five  sets  of  simulation  results  presented  here  all 
correspond  to  realistic  situations,  although  the  exact 
locations  of  the  networks  are  not  given.  The  results  do 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  actual  locations  because  of  me 
variations  of  the  ionosphere  with  latitude  and  longitude. 

3.  METHODS  OF  POSITION  ESTIMATION 

3.1  Introduction 

Within  the  SSL  approach,  three  different  methods  of 
position  estimation  are  used,  depending  on  the  length  of 
the  circuit,  R,  and  the  observSd  elevation  angle,  p: 


Short  Ranges  P  >  75° 

Classical  SSL  with  Tilt  Correction 

R  <  100 

Medium  Ranges 

p  >  50° 

R  >  150 

Classical  SSL 

p  <  75° 

R  <  600 

Long  Ranges 
SMART-SSL™ 

p  <  50° 

R  >  600 

The  transition  angles  and  ranges,  50°,  75°,  150  km  and 

600  km,  are  all  somewhat  arbitrary,  since  they  depend  on 
the  state  of  the  ionosphere  at  the  time,  and  on  the  relative 
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accuracies  of  the  three  methods  of  position  estimation. 
SMART-SSL™  is  an  acronym  for  the  Synoptic  Modelling 
And  Ray  Tracing  approach  to  SSL  The  Classical  SSL 
method  relies  on  some  simple  theorems  of  radio  wave 
propagation,  as  described  in  Section  3.2.  Reviews  of  the 
SSL  technique  have  been  given  in  references  [IJ  and  [2]. 

The  SSL  approach  is  most  accurate  at  medium  ranges, 
say  200  to  600  km,  since  the  effects  of  tilts  in  the 
ionosphere  at  the  reflection  point  are  small,  and  the  local 
ionogram  is  a  good  indicator  of  what  the  ionosphere  is  like 
at  the  circuit  reflection  point.  Application  of  the  SSL 
approach  is  more  difficult  at  short  ranges,  for  which  the 
calculated  position  estimates  depend  strongly  on  the  tilts 
existing  at  the  reflection  point,  and  at  long  ranges,  for 
which  observations  of  the  ionosphere  at  the  SSL  site  may 
be  a  poor  indicator  of  the  ionosphere  at  the  remote 
reflection  point. 

3.2  The  Classical  SSL  Method  of  Position  Estimation 

The  Classical  SSL  method  is  the  most  broadly  applicable 
and  commonly  used  of  the  various  methods  of  range 
estimation.  Given  a  local  vertical  incidence  (VI)  ionogram, 
it  is  simple  and  quick  to  apply,  and  can  be  very  accurate. 
The  Classical  SSL  method  assumes  that  the  actual 
propagation  may  be  modelled  by  assuming  that  reflection 
takes  place  from  a  simple  horizontal  mirror  at  the 
appropriate  height.  If  the  Earth  were  flat,  and  if  the  radio 
signals  were  reflected  by  a  horizontal  sporadic-E  (E,)  layer, 
for  example,  the  ground  range  TR  would  be  related  to  the 
measured  elevation  angle,  p,  by 

TR  =  2h  /  tan  p. 

The  Classical  SSL  method  is  a  generalization  of  this  idea, 
relying  on  the  availability  of  a  suitable  VI  ionogram  to 
provide  the  height  h,  and  on  the  applicability  of  some 
fundamental  laws  of  radio  propagation  through  the 
ionosphere. 

The  method  is  based  on  three  simple  fundamental 
relations  -  the  Secant  Law,  Breit  and  Tuve’s  Theorem  and 
Martyn's  Equivalent  Path  Theorem  [3],  If  f,  is  the  frequency 
which  is  reflected  at  normal  incidence  from  the  same  real 
height  as  the  operating  frequency,  f,  the  Secant  Law  states 
that 

f  =  f,  sec  X, 

where  x  is  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray  at  the  base  of 
the  ionosphere.  For  a  flat  Earth,  x  Is  the  complement  of 
the  elevation  angle.  The  frequency  f,  is  called  the 
"Equivalent  Vertical  Incidence  Frequency". 

Application  of  the  so-called  Classical  SSL  Method  of  range 
(or  position)  estimation  proceeds  as  follows 

1 .  The  incoming  signal  at  the  frequency  f  is  observed  to 
have  an  elevation  angle  p. 

2.  The  secant  law  is  used  to  calculate  the  equivalent 
vertical  frequency,  f,. 

3.  The  virtual  height  h'(f,)  is  obtained  from  a  local  VI 
ionogram,  at  the  frequency  f,. 

4.  The  signal  is  assumed  to  have  travelled  a  triangular 
path,  with  an  elevation  angle  p,  and  with  reflection 
occurring  at  an  altitude  equal  to  h'(f,). 

5.  The  range  to  the  transmitter,  TR,  is  then  simply  2hVtan 
P- 


The  extension  to  a  curved  Earth  is  straight  forward.  The 
Classical  method  ignores  the  Earth's  magnetic  field  when 
calculating  the  equivalent  vertical  frequency,  but  takes  it 
into  account  when  the  value  of  h’(f,)  is  scaled  from  the 
ionogram. 

3.3  Short-Range  Tilt  Correction 

In  general,  tilts  play  a  much  greater  role  on  shorter 
circuits.  The  effects  are  often  so  large,  as  seen  in  wildly 
varyirig  azimuths,  that  the  standard  LOB  approach  is  not 
applicable.  It  is  instructive  to  consider  the  %  error  in  the 
calculated  range,  O,  due  to  a  tilt  9  in  the  direction  of 
propagation  on  a  short  circuit  with  elevation  angle  p.  We 
find 

6D/D  =  -1.750/sinp/cosP  %, 

where  0  is  in  degrees.  Thus  if  p  =  85°,  corresponding  to 
an  F-mode  ground  range  of  around  50  km,  the  error  is 
20%  of  range  per  degree  of  tilt.  The  error  drops  to  5%  for 
P  =  70°,  corresponding  to  a  range  of  about  200  km.  The 
transverse  component  0,  of  the  tilt  deviates  the  ray  path 
out  of  the  great  circle  and  produces  a  bearing  error.  If 
reflection  is  attributed  to  a  plane  mirror  at  a  height  h  above 
a  plane  earth,  then  the  bearing  error  is  approximately  (4] 

fiO  =  (2  h  0.)  /  D. 

Taking  a  reflection  height  of  300  km  yields  bearing  errors 
of  12  and  3  times  the  transverse  tilt  angle  for  circuit 
lengths  of  50  and  200  km  respectively.  The  effects  of  any 
tilts  are  thus  most  important  when  p  is  large,  or  D  is  small 
i.e.  for  short  circuits. 

In  order  to  correct  position  estimates  for  the  effects  of  tilts, 
real-time  AOA  observations  are  needed  from  a  known 
transmitter  in  the  same  general  area  as  the  unknown 
transmitter.  These  are  used  to  derive  estimates  of  the 
ionospheric  tilts  at  the  circuit  reflection  point,  assuming  a 
tilted  mirror  at  the  height  h’(f.).  The  tilts  so  derived  are  then 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  unknown  transmitter  AOA 
observations  to  find  the  range  to  that  transmitter,  along  a 
corrected  azimuth.  Any  other  HF  transmitter  outside  the 
range  of  the  ground  wave  may  be  used  as  a  remote  check 
target.  An  alternative  approach  is  to  use  an  appropriate 
ionosonde  located  at  the  SSL  site  to  provide  observations 
of  the  tilts  in  the  local  ionosphere. 

The  possibility  of  tilt  correction  arises  only  for  an  SSL 
system  working  short-range  targets.  The  technique  cannot 
be  applied  when  only  the  LOB  is  measured,  since 
elevation  angles  of  the  target  and  check  target  signals,  as 
well  as  the  virtual  height  h’(f,),  are  also  required. 

3.4  Long-Range  Position  Estimation 

Long-range  position  estimation  techniques  are  invoked  at 
ranges  beyond  the  validity  of  the  Classical  SSL  method  of 
position  estimation  i.e.  when  the  ionogram  obtained  at  the 
SSL  site  is  not  expected  to  be  a  good  indicator  of  what  the 
ionosphere  is  like  at  the  midpoint  of  the  long  circuit.  As  a 
general  rule  of  thumb,  the  validity  of  the  local  ionogram 
starts  to  deteriorate  at  a  range  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
reflecting  layer  -  100  km  for  the  E  and  E,  layers,  and  300 
km  for  the  F  layer.  Beyond  these  distances,  it  is  a  question 
of  how  the  correlation  decreases  with  the  separation  of  the 
SSL  site  and  the  circuit  midpoint.  Obviously  the  correlation 
decreases  more  rapidly  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  in  the 
presence  of  other  large-scale  horizontal  gradients. 
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The  technique  adopted  for  long-range  position  estimation 
IS  basically  one  of  ray  re-tracing  through  a  model  of  the 
ionosphere  which  has  been  updated  in  real  time  to  match 
the  characteristics  scaled  from  the  ionogram  obtained  at 
the  SSL  site.  Radio  waves  are  traced  in  simulation  through 
the  model,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  at  which  they 
were  observed  to  arrive  at  the  SSL  site,  and  the  point  at 
which  the  ray  hits  the  ground  is  the  calculated  location  of 
the  transmitter, 

The  essential  elements  in  this  ray  re-tracing  procedure  are 

1 .  A  reliable  synoptic  model  of  the  ionosphere  which  can 
be  updated  In  real  time  using  parameters  derived  from  the 
local  ionogram 

2.  A  method  of  raytracing  which  has  an  accracy  well 
exceeding  the  accuracy  with  which  the  ionosphere  can  be 
specified  along  the  whole  circuit. 

3.4.1  ionospheric  Modelling  Techniques 

We  refer  here  only  to  techniques  which  are  valid  for  mid¬ 
latitude  circuits,  since  the  bulk  of  the  AOA  data  currently 
available  for  long-range  circuits  is  from  mid-latitude  sites. 
The  N{h)  profile  at  mid  latitudes  can  be  fairly  well  defined 
in  terms  of  10  parameters  -  the  critical  frequency,  height  of 
maximum  electron  density  and  parabolic  semithickness  for 
each  layer,  and  the  E-F  valley  width 

1 .  E  layer  -  f„E,  h„E  and  y.„E 

2.  E-F  valley  -  width 

3.  F,  layer  -  f,F.,  h„F,  and  y„F, 

4.  Fj  layer  -  f„Fj,  h„F,  and  y„Fj. 

World  maps  or  models  exist  for  these  parameters,  or  of 
parameters  such  as  M(3000)F,  from  which  they  may  be 
derived.  The  least  well  known  seem  to  be  y„F„  h„F,  and 
y,F,.  Any  convenient  profile  may  be  erected  at  a  given 
point  along  a  circuit,  provided  it  matches  the  modelled 
values  of  the  10  parameters,  since  there  are  currently  no 
definitive  models  of  the  profile  shape  between  the  various 
anchor  points. 

Updating  of  the  synoptic  model  is  most  simply  performed 
via  an  ionospheric  index,  or  effective  sunspot  number, 
which  forces  the  modelr.  of  the  various  parameters  to 
match  the  values  observed  by  the  ionosonde  at  the  SSL 
site.  A  different  effective  sunspot  number  may  be  used  for 
each  of  the  characteristics  defining  the  N(h)  profile.  The 
index  derived  from  f,F,  is  called  the  T  index,  since  the 
maps  of  f^F,  which  are  used  are  given  in  terms  of  this 
index  [5J.  In  general,  as  much  relevant  information  as 
possible  should  be  derived  from  the  local  VI  ionogram, 
since  the  ultimate  accuracy  of  the  calculated  transmitter 
locations  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  how  well  the  local 
ionogram  can  be  used  to  characterize  the  ionosphere 
along  the  whole  circuit. 

3.4.2  Ray  Re-Tracing  Techniques 

Given  a  sufficiently  accurate  model  of  the  ionosphere 
along  the  circuit,  the  location  of  the  unknown  transmitter 
can  be  determined  by  raytracing  through  that  model  back 
along  the  direction  of  the  incoming  wavefront.  The 
faytracing  may  be  approached  at  various  levels  of 
complexity,  depending  on  the  relative  computation  times 
and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  ionospheric  model  can  be 
specified.  If  the  profile  shapes  are  quasi-parabolic, 
solutions  tor  the  range  are  given  in  closed  form  in  terms 
of  the  profile  characteristics,  the  wave  frequency  and  the 
AOA.  See,  for  example,  reference  [6].  For  arbitrary  profile 
shapes,  the  Jones-Stephenson  (7)  three-dimensional 


raytracing  program  is  the  method  of  choice. 

Some  of  the  possible  approaches  are;- 

1.  Analytic  two-dimensional  raytracing  through  a  multi- 
segmented  quasi-parabolic  N(h)  profile  with  no  variation 
along  the  circuit,  neglecting  the  Earth’s  magnetic  field. 

2.  Analytic  two-dimensional  raytracing  through  a  muW- 
segmented  quasi-parabolic  N(h)  profile  with  the 
ionospheric  characteristics  being  allowed  to  vary  along  the 
circuit,  neg’ecting  the  Earth’s  magnetic  field. 

3.  Numerical  three-dimensional  raytracing  through  an 
arbitrary  N{h)  profile  which  varies  along  the  circuit, 
including  the  Earth’s  magnetic  field. 

All  three  methods  were  used  by  McNamara  [8] ,  who  found 
that  in  general  it  is  not  possible  to  specify  the  ionosphere 
along  the  circuit  well  enough  to  cause  the  more  complex 
methods  {2  and  3)  to  be  preferred  over  the  simplest  one 
(1)- 

The  errors  in  position  estimates  are  usually  descnbed  in 
terms  of  the  "miss  distance",  which  is  the  distance 
between  the  calculated  and  correct  locations  of  the 
transmitter.  For  long-range  transmitters,  the  miss  distances 
are  made  up  of  contributions  from  various  sources  (9] ,  the 
relative  Importance  of  which  will  depend  on  the  particular 
circumstances 

1 .  A  bearing  error  due  to  the  lack  of  observations  over 
the  full  period  of  any  travelling  ionospheric  disturbance 
fTID). 

2.  Biases  in  the  peaks  of  the  elevation  angle  distribution 
for  multi-moded  propagation,  due  to  fading  and  data 
filtering. 

3.  A  bearing  error  due  to  a  large-scale  synoptic  gradient 
not  accurately  represented  in  the  ionospheric  model,  or 
not  allowed  for  in  the  raytracing. 

4.  A  range  error  due  to  differences  between  the  model 
and  actual  N(h)  profiles  along  the  circuit. 

5.  Range  and  bearing  errors  due  to  errors  in.  or 
limitations  of,  the  raytracing  algorithms. 

6.  Use  of  the  wrong  order  of  the  propagation  mode.  The 
observed  AOA  do  not  seem  to  contain  any  information 
which  could  be  used  to  identify  uniquely  the  number  of 
hops  that  the  signals  have  made  on  their  way  from  the 
transmitter. 

7.  Confusion  caused  by  E,.  As  with  (6),  the  observed  AOA 
do  not  indicate  whether  or  not  E.  has  been  involved  in  any 
way. 

In  principle,  the  raytracing  procedures  may  be  developed 
to  any  required  level  of  accuracy,  so  the  major  source  of 
errors  in  the  miss  distances  will  be  our  inability  to  specify 
the  ionosphere  accurately  along  the  whole  circuit  In  a 
strict  SSL  approach,  the  only  ionospheric  knowledge 
available  is  that  obtained  at  the  SSL  ..ite  itself,  so  it  vriil  not 
usually  be  possible  to  specify  the  ionosphere  along  the 
circuit  with  arbitrary  precision. 

4.  THE  PRODUCTfVITV  OF  AN  HF-DF  NETWORK 

4.1  introduction 

Several  important  questions  arise  when  a  network  of  HF- 
DF  sites  is  proposed; 

1.  How  many  observing  sites  are  needed  to  cover  the 
area  occupied  by  the  target  transmitters? 

2.  Where  should  each  of  the  sites  be  located  for  optimum 
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coverage  of  the  target  transmitters? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  to  be  gamed  by  making  each 
site  an  SSL  site,  rather  than  just  an  LOB  site? 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of  a 
system  with  a  higher  sensitivity? 

Questions  3  and  4  are  addressed  here  by  using  HF 
propagation  simulations,  with  special  reference  to  a 
physically  large  DF  network  (Network  A)  illustrated  in 
Figure  1.  Ideally,  questions  1  and  2  should  be  addressed 
in  the  earty  planning  stages,  using  techniques  similar  to 
those  described  here.  However,  in  some  applications,  the 
sites  and  their  dispositions  are  dictated  by  external  needs, 
such  as  the  availability  of  logistic  support. 

• - ^ ' - ; - - - • 

i  i  i  .  ' 
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r  Locations  of  the  4  DF  sites  (X)  and  the  limits  10)  of  the  grid 
of  transmitters  considered  for  NetworK  A  The  latitude  and 
longitude  tines  are  given  for  every  ict 


It  IS  important  to  be  able  to  estimate  both  the  probability 
that  the  network  can  determine  the  location  of  a  given 
transmitter,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  calculated  location. 
This  section  addresses  the  former  question;  the  latter  will 
be  addressed  in  the  next  section.  At  present,  we  will  just 
note  that  any  simulations  which  portray  the  accuracies  that 
can  be  expected  from  a  DF  network  can  by  themselves  be 
misleading,  since  the  calculated  accuracies  can  be  realized 
in  practice  only  if  the  propagation  conditions  and  system 
sensitivities  are  such  that  all  the  necessary  members  of  the 
network  can  hear  a  given  transmitter. 

4.2  Method 

The  ionosphere  and  its  variations  are  so  complex  that  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  estimate  a  prion  just  how  often  one 
or  more  sites  can  work  the  same  transmitter,  and  thus 
how  often  the  SSL  approach  would  be  required,  or  how 
often  multi-site  fixes  could  be  based  on  observations  from 
more  than  two  sites.  This  problem  has  therefore  been 
simulated,  using  the  starxjard  HF  propagation  prediction 
program  lONCAP  [10].  The  OF  sites  for  Network  A  are 
very  widely  separated,  covering  3000  km  in  latitude. 

Propagation  predictions  have  been  made  using  lONCAP 
(Method  17;  Condensed  System  Performance)  for  circuits 
between  the  four  sites  and  transmitters  located  at  7  x  5 
gridpoints  (7  latitudes,  10°  apart;  5  longitudes,  15°  apart). 
The  area  to  be  monitored  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  For 
Network  A,  predictions  were  made  for  4  sites;  7  latitudes, 
5  longitudes;  3  months;  2  sunspot  numbers:  8  hours:  11 
frequencies.  There  were  7  x  5  x  3  x  2  x  8x11  =  18480 
calculations  of  the  S/N  ratio  made  for  each  site.  Each 
calculation  Is  considered  here  as  the  calculation  for  an 
effective  transmitter,  and  there  are  18480  of  these  for  each 
DF  site. 


The  lONCAP  runs  were  made  for 

1 .  Constant  gain  antennas 

2.  A  minimum  elevation  angle  of  5° 

3.  1  kW  transmitter  power 

4.  1  Hz  bandwidth 

5.  Rural- levet  man-made  noise 

6.  Antenna  gains  of  10  dB. 

There  is  no  simple  way  to  ad)ust  the  calculated  values  of 
S/N  to  alter  the  restrictions  1  and  2  However  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  reprocess  the  data  to  allow  for  different  values 
for  lines  3  to  6. 

Interrogation  of  the  output  files  allows  the  calculation  of  the 
number  of  transmitters  for  which  the  calculated  S/N  ratio 
exceeds  a  specified  threshold.  The  ratio  of  this  number  to 
the  total  possible  number  (18480)  is  called  the 
productivity  of  the  DF  network  Threshold  values  of  -20  to 
20  dB  in  steps  of  5  dB  have  been  considered.  The 
analysis  can  bo  performed  for  different  values  for  lines  3 
to  6.  The  case  considered  here  is  for  100  watt  transmitter 
powers:  a  3  kHz  bandwidth;  rurai-ievet  man-made  noise: 
0  dB  transmitter  antenna  gam;  -10  dB  receiver  antenna 
gam.  These  are  typical  values  for  DF  worn. 

4.3  Results  for  Network  A 

4.3.1  Productivities  tor  N-site  Fixes 

Figure  2  shows  the  percentage  of  cases  for  which  the 
calculated  S/N  ratio  for  the  18480  effective  transmitters 
was  above  a  specified  threshold  value  at  one  or  more  DF 
sites.  The  curve  labelled  "An/  i  site  is  the  productivity  of 
the  network  when  only  one  site  has  to  be  able  to  "hear" 
(i.e.,  monitor  and  process)  each  transmitter,  as  m  the  SSL 
approach.  The  curve  labelled  “Any  2  sites"  is  for  the  case 
when  any  two  or  more  of  the  four  sites  can  hear  a 
transmitter;  the  curve  labelled  "Any  3  sites"  is  for  the  case 
when  any  three  or  more  of  the  four  sites  can  near  a 
transmitter:  the  curve  labelled  "All  4  sites '  is  for  the  cases 
in  which  all  four  of  the  DF  sites  can  hear  the  one 
transmitter. 


S/N  THRESHOLD 


2  Productivtfy  of  Network  A.  as  a  function  of  system 
threshold,  for  observations  from  different  numbers  of  DF  sites, 
assuming  typical  values  lor  the  various  parameters 


Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  OF  system  installed  at  each 
site  can  work  at  0  d8  S/N  ratio.  Then  34  5%  of  all  the 
transmitters  could  be  worked  by  at  least  one  of  the  four 
systems,  if  they  were  SSL  systems,  if  any  2.  any  3  or  all  4 
sites  in  the  network  are  required  to  be  able  to  observe  a 
transmitter,  the  productivities  are  15.0.  5.4  and  0,8%. 

If  an  extra  10  dB  can  be  provided  by  higher-gam 
antennas,  or  from  1000  watt  transmitters,  for  example,  the 
chances  of  any  one  of  the  tour  SSL  systems  being  able  to 
work  a  transmitter  increases  from  34.5%  to  56.1%.  An 
increase  of  power  has  a  larger  effect  when  any  two  sites 
are  used  in  the  LOB  approach,  the  productivity  almost 
trebling  from  15.0  to  37.6%.  This  means  that  the  LOB 
approach  relies  more  heavily  on  high  S/N  levels  than  does 
the  SSL  approach. 

4.3.2  Productivity  Advantage  of  the  SSL  Approach 

Consider  again  the  results  given  in  Figure  2,  for  a  0  dB 
S/N  threshold.  Relative  to  the  1-site  (SSL)  value,  the 
productivities  when  2.  3,  or  4  LOBs  are  required  are  1  . 
0.43  :  0.16  ;  0.  In  other  words,  if  the  4  sites  are  equipped 
with  SSL  equipment,  they  can  work  1  /0.43  =  2.3  times  as 
many  transmitters  as  four  simple  LOB  sites  if  two  LOBs 
are  required  (yielding  a  "cut");  or  1 .0/0.16  =  6  25  times  as 
many  transmitters  if  three  LOBs  are  required  (yielding  a 
"fix").  The  probapility  of  all  4  sites  being  able  to  hear  tne 
given  transmitters  at  a  0  dB  S/N  ratio  is  effectively  zero. 
Similar  scenarios  can  be  deduced  for  any  other  threshold 
value. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  consider  how  many  of  the  3  x  2  x 
8x11  =  508  nominal  transmitters  placed  at  each  yndpoint 
may  be  heard  from  one  or  more  DF  sites.  As  expected, 
the  productivity  is  highest  for  those  gridpoints  contained 
within  the  network,  and  closest  to  the  four  DF  sites.  The 
value  of  the  SSL  approach  is  especially  great  for 
transmitter  locations  remote  from  the  DF  sites.  For 
example,  transmitters  along  a  line  at  the  extreme  west  of 
the  area  being  monitored  can  never  be  heard 
simultaneously  by  three  or  four  DF  sites  with  a  threshold 
of  0  dB,  and  only  on  2%  of  occasions  can  they  be  heard 
by  two  DF  sites.  However  at  a  latitude  close  to  that  of  the 
southern-most  DF  site  for  example,  27%  of  transmitters 
could  be  heard  from  at  least  one  SSL  site, 

4.3.3  Advantages  of  a  Lower  S/N  Threshold 

Figure  2  may  also  be  used  to  derive  the  advantages 
offered  by  an  SSL  system  which  can  work  at  a  lower  S/N 
ratio  than  another.  For  example,  curve  1  of  Figure  2  shows 
that  SSL  systems  with  a  threshold  of  -5  dB  can  work  46  / 
21  =  2.2  times  as  many  transmitters  as  a  system  with  a 
threshold  of  -i-  5  dB. 

If  SSL  systems  with  a  threshold  of  -5  dB  were  used  at  the 
four  sites,  in  place  of  LOB  systems  with  a  threshold  of  +5 
dB,  and  at  least  two  LOB  measurements  are  required, 
approximately  2.2  x  1.8  =  4  times  as  many  100  watt 
transmitters  distributed  around  Network  A  could  be 
worked. 

4.4  Network  B 

The  continuing  closure  of  overseas  sites  has  highlighted 
the  precarious  nature  of  the  current  strategic  DF  networks. 
The  solid  curves  in  Figure  3  are  for  the  case  of  a  three- 
station  net,  monitoring  transmitters  at  the  7  x  9  gridpoints 
at  pseudo-latitudes  0°N(5)40'’N  and  pseudn-iongrtudes 
0”E(5)30°E  (Figure  4).  It  is  required  that  (top  curve)  any 
one  of  the  three  stations  be  able  to  hear  a  given 


transmitter  (the  SSL  solution);  that  any  two  stations  be 
able  to  hear  a  transmitter  (the  LOB  solution,  out  relying  on 
a  cut),  and  that  (bottom  curve)  an  three  stations  oe  able  to 
hear  a  transmitter  (the  LOB  solution,  demanding  a  fix, 
rather  than  a  cut).  Taking  a  .  dB  threshold  as  typxcal.  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  productivity  drops  from  48  7%  to 
15  3%  to  5.3% 


3  Productivity  of  Networ  -  B.  as  a  function  of  system 
tnreshold.  tor  observations  from  different  numoers  of  DF  sites, 
assuming  typicat  values  for  the  various  parameters  The  full 
lines  correspond  to  the  availabitity  of  all  three  OF  sites  while 
the  dashed  lihes  correspond  to  the  case  m  which  0F2  is  not 
available. 


The  dashed  curves  m  Figure  3  correspond  to  a  two-station 
net.  DF1  and  DF3.  The  differences  in  productivity  between 
the  two  sets  of  curves  graphically  illustrate  the  decrease  in 
productivity  caused  by  the  removal  of  DF2  from  the  net. 
To  start  with,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  obtain  a  fix,  so  the 
only  comparison  which  can  be  made  is  between  the 
productivities  of  the  SSL  and  LOB  approaches  relying  on 
a  cut.  At  0  cIB.  the  relative  productivities  are  39.0  and 
5  3%.  giving  the  SSL  approach  a  seven  fold  advantage  m 
productivity  For  the  three-station  net.  the  advantage  was 
48.7  /  15  3  =  3.2,  so  the  loss  of  the  third  station  has 
doubled  the  advantage  offered  by  the  SSL  approach. 


4.  Locations  of  the  3  DF  sites  (X)  and  the  limits  iO)  of  the  grid 
of  transmitters  considered  tor  Network  B  The  latitude  and 
longitude  lines  are  given  tor  every  10° 
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The  productivity  of  an  SSL  network  drops  by  only  2u% 
when  DF2  is  removed.  The  effect  of  removing  DF2  from  a 
three-station  LOB  net  is  to  drop  the  productivity  from 
1 5.3%  to  5.3%,  which  is  a  factor  of  three.  Networks  of  SSL 
stations  are  thus  much  more  stable  against  the  loss  of  one 
station  than  are  LOB  nets. 

The  loss  of  DF2  as  an  LOB  site  has  most  effect  on  those 
gridpoints  to  the  south  of  that  site.  For  example,  the 
productivity  at  the  pseudo-point  (CN,  20”E)  drops  from 
26%  to  2%.  Exactly  how  the  productivity  changes  is  a 
complicated  function  of  the  frequencies,  times  of  day  etc 
which  are  considered.  The  productivity  for  that  gridpoint 
would  have  fallen  only  down  to  39%  (from  49%)  if  DF1  and 
DF3  had  been  SSL  sites. 

4.5  Network  C 

This  section  considers  the  problem  of  determining  the 
locations  of  HF  transmitters  operating  at  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  area  being  monitored,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  5.  An 
array  of  HF  transmitters  is  placed  (in  simulation)  at 
gridpoints  within  a  rectangle  covering  pseudo-latitudes  of 
0°N  to  7”N,  and  pseudo-longitudes  of  0°E  to  IS'E.  The 
productivity  results  have  been  grouped  into  day  (12  to  23 
UT),  and  night  (00  to  1 1  UT),  and  separate  calculations 
have  been  made  for  frequency  ranges  of  3  to  7  MHz  and 
for  3  to  16  MHz,  to  cover  two  possible  scenarios  for  the 
assumed  transmitters.  The  results  for  the  lower 
frequencies  are  given  in  Figures  6  (day)  and  7  (night) 


5  Locations  of  the  2  OF  sites  (Xj  and  the  limits  fO)  of  the  grid 
of  transmitters  considered  for  Network  C.  The  latitude  and 
longitude  lines  ere  given  for  every  Kf. 

As  expected,  these  figures  show  that  the  highest 
productivities  are  obtained  when  two  SSL  sites  are 
available  and  only  one  is  required  to  hear  the  transmitter. 
The  lowest  productivities  are  obtained  when  both  sites  are 
required  to  hear  each  transmitter.  Of  the  two  sites,  DF2 
has  the  higher  productivities,  but  this  is  only  because  of  its 
more  central  location.  Taking  a  0  dB  S/N  threshold  as 
typical  for  a  modern  DF  system,  during  the  day  the 
productivity  of  two  SSL  systems  exceeds  that  of  hvo  LOB 
systems  by  an  average  factor  of  2.4.  In  other  words,  giving 
the  systems  at  OF1  and  DF2  a  range  capability  as  well  as 
the  usual  azimuth  capability  allows  the  working  of  twice  as 
many  transmitters.  In  fact,  the  productivity  of  a  single  SSL 
system  at  either  location  well  exceeds  that  of  a  2-station 
LOB  network.  At  night,  the  advantage  is  somewhat  less,  at 
1 ,44.  This  is  because  HF  absorption  has  disappeared,  and 
the  main  reason  for  different  productivities  is  whether  or 
not  the  frequency  is  supported  by  the  ionosphere  on  the 
circuit  being  considered.  The  higher  frequencies  would  not 
be  supported  on  the  shorter  circuits. 


6  Productivities  of  Network  C  as  a  function  of  system  S/N 
threshold,  lor  daytime  and  tor  frequencies  from  3  to  7  MHz 
There  are  4  cases  -  l  DFl  only.  2.  DF2  only:  3.  DFl  OR  DF2, 
4  OF1ANDDF2 


7.  Productivities  of  Network  C  as  a  function  of  system  S/N 
threshold,  for  nighttime  and  lor  frequencies  from  3  to  7  MHz 
There  are  4  cases  -  1  OF  1  only:  2  Of 2  only:  3  OF1  OR  OF2: 
4  OFIANOOF2 


The  advantage  offered  by  the  use  of  SSL  systems 
increases  rapidly  as  the  required  S/N  threshold  increases. 
For  example,  during  the  day  the  advantage  increases  to 
3.5  for  a  5  dB  threshold.  During  the  night,  the  advantage 
increases  to  2.4,  In  practice,  all  target  locations  would  not 
be  equally  important.  Examination  of  the  variation  of  the 
productivity  over  the  region  being  monitored,  for  a 
frequency  range  of  3  to  7  Ml-'z.  leads  to  the  following 
conclusions: 

Daytime:  3-7  MHz. 

The  productivities  drop  off  with  distance  from  the  DF  sites, 
because  of  the  increasing  effect  of  absorption  on  the 
longer  circuits.  The  effect  is  worst  for  the  DFl  and  the  DFl 
AND  DF2  cases,  since  DFl  is  at  one  comer  of  the  grid. 

The  relative  advantage  of  the  SSL  approach  increases  to 
a  factor  of  5  for  the  western  half  of  the  grid,  since  the  bulk 
of  these  transmitters  can  be  heard  only  by  DF2. 
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Nighttime:  3-7  MHz. 

The  productivities  reach  1CX3%  for  the  DFi  OR  DF2  case. 
HF  absorption  has  disappeared,  and  the  higher 
frequencies  not  supported  on  a  short  circuit  to  one  OF  site 
will  be  supported  on  the  other. 

The  productivities  for  the  western  gridpoints  are  higher  for 
DF2  than  for  DFI,  because  the  circuit  lengths  to  DFI  are 
so  lorig  that  the  dominant  propagation  mode  is  a  2-hop 
mode,  with  an  extra  ground-reflection  loss. 

The  productivities  for  the  western  gridpoints  for  the  DFI 
AND  DF2  case  are  low,  because  they  cannot  be  heard  at 
DF1. 

5.  SIMULATED  ACCURACIES  OF  AN  HF-DF  NETWORK 
5.1  Introduction 

This  section  considers  by  way  of  illustration  the  accuracies 
obtainable  with  HF-DF  networks  in  several  locations,  with 
varying  numbers  of  SSL  and  LOB  systems.  The  accuracies 
are  based  on  simulations,  using  representative  bearing 
errors,  range  errors  and  sample  sizes.  The  previous 
section  has  drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
concept  of  the  productivity  of  an  HF-DF  network,  which  is 
a  measure  of  the  ability  of  a  given  OF  network  to  work  an 
array  of  transmitters  spread  over  the  area  of  interest,  and 
operating  on  typical  frequencies,  with  typical  powers  and 
antennas,  throughout  a  full  24-hour  period,  throughout  the 
year,  and  throughout  a  full  solar  cycle.  These  analyses 
have  illustrated  the  very  large  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  use  of  SSL  systems,  rather  than  just  LOB  systems. 
The  source  of  the  advantage  lies  in  the  requirement  for 
only  one  SSL  site  to  be  able  to  hear  a  specified 
transmitter,  whereas  the  LOB  approach  relies  on  at  least 
two,  and  preferably  three,  sites  being  able  to  hear  each 
transmitter. 

The  accuracy  of  a  DF  network  is  also  an  important, 
although  secondary,  consideration  since  position  estimates 
with  a  high  level  of  uncertainty  would  be  counter¬ 
productive.  A  very  high  theoretical  accuracy,  based  on 
simple  geometrical  considerations,  is  of  course  completely 
irrelevant  if  the  required  number  of  members  of  the 
network  cannot  hear  the  same  transmitter.  An  analogy 
from  physical  optics  which  comes  to  mind  is  the  intensity 
pattern  generated  from  two  slits  -  there  will  be  an 
interference  pattern  (accuracy)  generated,  but  only  at 
those  angles  which  do  not  correspond  to  minima  in  the 
diffraction  pattern  (productivity). 

5.2.  Method  of  /uialysis 

Three  stations  have  been  considered  for  Network  D,  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  8.  As  with  the  productivity  analyses,  an 
array  of  transmitters  is  considered,  covering  the  pseudo¬ 
latitude  range  0'’N(2*)14°N  and  the  pseudo-longitude  range 
0°W{2°)14°W.  Observed  LOBs  and  calculated  ranges  have 
been  simulated  for  each  transmitter  and  DF  site  by  a 
random  distribution  about  the  correct  values  (known  a 
priori,  since  we  know  the  locations  of  the  transmitters  and 
DF  sites),  with  specified  RMS  errors  and  no  mean  error. 
The  RMS  bearing  errors  were  allowed  to  vary  with  range 
as  suggested  by  the  well-known  Ross  curve,  while  the 
RMS  range  error  was  set  at  (2000/Range)  percent,  except 
that  the  error  could  not  be  less  than  10%  of  range  (in  line 
with  expected  values). 


8.  Locations  ol  me  3  DF  sites  (X)  and  the  limits  (O)  oT  the  gna 
of  transmitters  considered  tor  Network  D.  The  latitude  and 
longitude  lines  are  given  for  every  tcf. 


The  simulated  LOBs  and  ranges  were  set  up  by  a  main 
program  which  then  called  in  a  standard  fixing  algorithm 
to  determine  the  corresponding  target  location.  The 
parameters  discussed  in  this  paper  are  the  area  of  the 
elliptical  90%  confidence  region,  and  the  median 
percentage  miss  distance  for  the  8  x  8  transmitters  (the 
distances  between  the  correct  locations  and  the  Best 
Position  Estimates  (BPEs))  returned  by  the  fixing 
algorithm.  The  effect  of  introducing  a  random  error  into  the 
correct  location  of  a  transmitter  (such  as  would  be  caused 
by  site  errors  or  tilts)  is  to  increase  the  median  miss 
distances,  and  to  prevent  them  from  approaching  zero. 
There  is  negligible  effect  on  the  area  of  the  ellipse.  This 
point  Will  not  be  pursued  further  here. 

5.3  Results  for  Network  0 

Table  1  presents  the  median  values  of  the  ellipticaJ  area 
and  miss  distances  for  the  8  x  8  gridpoints.  for  different 
sample  sizes.  There  are  three  different  parameters  or 
situations  for  which  we  need  to  compare  the  two 
measures  of  error:- 

1 .  Sample  size 

2.  Number  of  stations 

3.  Inclusion  of  range  estimates. 

Note  that  the  exact  values  of  the  entries  in  the  table  are 


STATIONS 

RANGES? 

N=5 

N= 

12  N» 

19  N«, 

AREA  3 

YES 

2S6 

107 

67 

34 

3 

NO 

318 

132 

83 

42 

2 

YES 

497 

201 

127 

63 

2 

NO 

645 

272 

171 

84 

MISS  3 

YES 

7.8 

52 

4.4 

3.8 

3 

NO 

8J 

7.0 

4.7 

3J 

2 

YES 

13.6 

5.4 

5.2 

3.8 

2 

NO 

11.7 

8.8 

7.0 

5.8 

Tatrie  r.  Median  values  of  the  elliptical  search  areas  and  miss 
distances  lor  different  sample  shea,  for  Network  0.  The 
number  ol  OF  sites  is  either  2  or  3.  end  range  estimates  may 
or  may  not  be  Included. 
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not  Important. 

5.3.1  Sample  Size 

For  an  infinite  sample  size,  N,  the  area  of  the  ellipse  can 
be  expected  a  priori  to  approach  an  asymptotic  limit,  and 
this  trend  can  be  seen  In  the  table.  The  decrease  m  area 
with  increasing  sample  size  is  in  fact  quite  dramatic.  For 
example,  the  top  line  in  the  table  shows  a  halving  of  the 
area  for  each  increase  in  sample  size.  The  median  miss 
distance,  on  the  other  hand,  should  asymptote  to  zero, 
provided  the  errors  introduced  into  the  simulated 
observations  are  truly  random.  For  example,  lor  a  3-station 
fix  including  ranges  (line  5),  the  median  miss  distance 
decreases  from  7.8  km  to  3.8  km. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  area  of  the  ellipse  as  the  sample 
size  decreases  (read  the  table  from  right  to  left)  highlights 
the  faa  that  a  small  sample  size  is  not  necessarily 
representative  of  the  total  population  of  observations,  and 
draws  attention  to  the  need  for  as  many  observations  of  a 
given  transmitter  to  be  obtained  as  possible. 

5.3.2  Number  of  Stations 

The  effect  of  the  number  of  stations  can  be  determined 
from  a  fixed  column  in  the  table,  taking  the  entries  in  pairs, 
according  as  range  estimates  have  been  included  or  not. 
For  example,  the  N=38  column  for  the  first  four  rows 
shows  that  ignoring  one  station  (0F3)  leads  to  a  doubling 
of  the  area  of  the  ellipse  (from  34  km-  to  63  km‘:  and  from 
42  to  84  km=). 

5.3.3  Inclusion  of  Range  Estimates 

The  effects  of  including  range  estimates  can  be 
determined  from  alternate  lines  of  the  table,  corresponding 
to  YES  (ranges  included)  or  NO.  The  table  shows  that 
there  is  about  a  25%  increase  in  the  elliptical  area  when  no 
range  estimates  are  available  for  a  three-station  network, 
and  about  a  33%  increase  for  a  two-station  network 
(without  DF3).  As  expected,  the  effect  of  not  having  range 
estimates  is  greater  for  the  network  with  the  smaller 
number  of  stations.  The  median  value  of  the  miss  distance 
also  increases  on  average  when  the  range  estimates  are 
excluded,  but  the  effect  is  small  and  not  consistent. 

The  results  show  that  the  inclusion/exclusion  of  range 
estimates  does  not  have  dramatic  effeas,  certainly  not  as 
large  as  those  of  removing  a  station  or  decreasing  the 
sample  size.  This  is  presumably  because  the  size  of  the 
DF  net  is  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  region  being 
monitored,  and  the  geometry  is  favorable  for  the  LOB 
approach.  The  relative  effects  of  the  different  errors  also 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  philosophy  adopted  in  the  fixing 
algorithm. 

In  other  situations,  in  which  the  size  of  the  DF  network  is 
much  smaller  than  the  region  being  monitored  and  the 
geometry  becomes  very  unfavorable  (see  Section  5.6.  for 
example),  it  is  the  accuracy  of  the  range  estimates  which 
controls  the  overall  accuracy  of  the  OF  network.  For  the 
present  case,  it  is  only  when  the  geometry  becomes 
extremely  unfavorable  that  the  use  of  range  estimates 
becomes  important. 

The  elliptical  areas  for  each  latitude/longitude  gridpoint 
have  been  calculated  for  four  cases  -  3  stations,  with 
ranges;  3  stations  without  ranges;  2  stations  with  ranges; 
2  stations  without  ranges.  The  largest  effects  of  excluding 
the  range  estimates  occur  for  gridpolnts  along  the  DF1- 
0F3  axis  (the  south-west  gridpoints);  and  along  the  DF1- 


DF2  axis  (the  south-east  gndpoints).  The  latter  increases 
are  particularly  large  when  DF3  is  removed,  typically  a 
factor  of  three, 

5.4  Results  for  Network  A 

Grid-point  maps  and  associated  contour  plots  of  the  area 
of  the  90%  search  ellipse  for  Network  A  are  given  m 
Figures  9,  10  and  11.  The  sample  size  wqs  set  at  five 
observations  of  each  transmitter  by  each  station,  and  a 
daytime  Ross  cur>/e  was  used  to  estimate  the  variance  of 
the  bearing.  Figure  9  gives  the  results  for  the  situation  in 
which  all  four  stations  can  hear  a  transmitter,  Figure  10 
gives  the  results  for  the  three  southernmost  stations 
(excluding  DF  1 ).  The  contours  enclose  regions  with  search 
areas  of  500.  1000,  1500  and  2000  kmT 
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9  Calculaied  90%  elliptical  search  areas  (in  km‘)  for 
transmmers  located  at  each  of  the  latitude-longitude 
gndpoints  lor  Network  A  The  gndpoints  are  separated  by  5* 
The  contour  lines  include  search  areas  less  than  500.  1000, 
1500  and  2000  km'.  All  lour  SSL  sites  have  been  Included. 


10  Calculated  90%  elliptical  search  areas  (in  km')  lor 
transmitters  located  at  each  of  the  latitude-longitude 
gridpolnts  lor  Network  A.  The  gridpoints  lire  separated  by  S’. 
The  contour  lines  Include  search  arees  less  iTtan  500,  1000. 
1500  and  2000  knf.  The  northernmost  SSL  site  (Ofi)  has 
been  excluded 

Figure  9  presents  no  surprises,  with  35  gridpoints  having 
search  areas  less  than  600  km'.  When  only  the  three 
southernmost  stations  are  used  (Figure  10).  the  region 
with  search  areas  less  than  500  km'  decreases  to  20 
gridpoints.  The  search  areas  increase  to  over  10*  km'  at 
the  extreme  edges  of  the  area  being  considered. 
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11.  CalciMted  90%  eUlpdcaJ  search  areas  {in  km’)  lor 
transmitters  located  at  each  ol  the  latitude-longliude 
gridpoints  lor  Network  A  The  gridpoints  are  separated  by  S’. 
The  contour  lines  include  search  areas  less  than  500,  1000, 
1500  and  2000  km'.  The  northernmost  Df  site  has  been 
excluded,  and  range  estimatas  have  not  been  irKluded 
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12.  Median  values  of  the  eMpdeal  search  areas  as  a  funedon 
of  sample  size.  There  are  lour  cases  -  a.  DF1  only;  b.  DF2 
only;  c  BoOi  DFl  and  Of 2,  with  range  esttmates;  d.  Both  Df1 
and  Df2,  with  no  range  estimates 


Figure  1 1  presents  the  resufts  tor  the  same  situation  as 
Figure  10  (DF1  excluded),  except  that  range  estimates 
have  not  been  used,  only  the  LOBs.  Without  0F1.  the 
network  collapses  almost  to  a  straight  line,  v^mich  is  a  very 
poor  choice  of  geometry  tor  a  DF  network.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  search  areas  become  very  large  for 
transmitters  lying  along  the  extension  of  the  DF  baseline, 
to  the  north-east  and  south-west.  Some  very  large  errors 
arise  for  transmitters  lying  between  DF2  and  DF4.  The 
errors  also  increase  rapidly  in  the  north-east  and  south¬ 
west  directions  tor  transmitters  500  km  or  so  from  DF4 
and  DF2.  This  rapid  increase  is  exemplified  by  the  very 
closely-spaced  contour  lines. 

5.5  Results  tor  Network  C 

There  are  two  cases  to  consider  here,  the  accuracy  of 
each  SSL  site  acting  independently,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  two  acting  together.  Following  the  procedures 
described  earlier,  numbers  of  values  of  azimuths  and 
ranges  have  been  generated,  randomly  distributed  about 
the  correct  values,  and  passed  to  the  fixing  algorithm.  The 
results  are  discussed  here  in  terms  of  the  median  value  of 
the  elliptical  search  areas  tor  the  8  x  10  gridpoints.  Figure 
12  shows  how  the  median  value  decreases  with  sample 
size,  for  several  cases  -  (a)  DFI  only;  (b)  DF2  only;  (c) 
DF1  and  DF2,  with  range  estimates;  (d)  DFI  and  OF2.  with 
no  range  estimates.  Case  (d)  corresponds  to  the 
traditional  LOB  approach. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Figure  12  that  there  are  two  ways  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  elliptical  area,  firstly  by  increasing 
the  sample  size,  and  secondly  by  using  a  second  SSL  site. 
In  fact,  the  two  procedures  may  be  considered  identical  in 
some  respects,  since  adding  a  second  SSL  station 
doubles  the  sample  size.  For  a  given  sample  size,  the 
areas  are  significantly  greater  for  DFI  than  they  are  for 
DF2.  This  is  because  OF1  is  at  one  comer  of  the  grid,  and 
the  areas  increase  with  the  length  of  the  circuit.  When  both 
sites  can  hear  the  transmitter,  the  size  of  the  areas  drcNW 
significantly.  The  advantage  of  having  range  estimates  is 
not  as  great  as  being  able  to  hear  the  transmitter  from 
both  sites.  The  size  of  the  search  area  changes  witii  the 


position  of  the  gridpoint,  the  mam  effect  being  an  increase 
in  the  area  with  circuit  length.  When  range  estimates  are 
not  available,  the  areas  in  the  western  half  of  the  grid 
Increase  by  a  factor  of  3.  The  calculations  become 
unreliable  for  those  gridpoints  located  near  the  extension 
of  the  DF1-DF2  baseline,  because  of  the  unfavorable 
geometry. 

5.6  RMulta  for  Network  E 

The  problem  with  Network  E  is  to  monitor  a  very  large 
area,  using  several  DF  sites  with  a  small  baseline.  The 
assumed  locations  of  the  DF  stations  are  Illustrated  in 
Figure  13,  along  with  the  area  to  be  monitored.  The 
relatively  short  baseline  brings  with  it  very  unfavorable 
geometry  for  a  network  solution  based  on  LOBs,  except 
for  transmitters  within  about  500  km  or  so  from  the  DF 
sites.  The  SSL  approach  to  position  estimation  is  therefore 
mandatory  for  most  transmitters. 


13.  Locations  of  ttte  3  DF  sites  (X)  and  the  limits  (0)  of  the 
grid  ol  transmitters  considered  lor  Network  E  The  tatttude 
and  longitude  lines  are  given  for  every  id" . 

For  this  particular  application,  the  relative  productivities  of 
the  LOB  and  SSL  approaches  are  not  implant,  since  the 
S/N  ratios  at  each  DF  station  would  be  alnrast  the  same 
for  all  target  transmitters  because  of  the  relatively  small 
separation  of  the  OF  stations.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
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Other  scenarios  for  which  the  productivity  issue  is 
paramount.  The  accuracy  issue  is  more  important  than  the 
productivity  issue,  especially  for  those  transmitter  locations 
for  which  the  available  DF  network  offers  very  poor 
geometry  for  a  network  solution.  The  productivity  issue 
would  be  more  important  for  transmitters  within  about  6CX) 
to  10CX)  km  of  ttie  DF  sites,  but  these  are  not  our  main 
concern  here. 


Table  2  lists  the  median  percentage  miss  distances  for 
transmitters  located  at  the  intersections  of  pseudo- latitudes 
from  0°N  to  30°N,  and  pseudo-longitudes  from  0°E  to  30°E. 
These  results  were  derived  using  the  techniques  descnbed 
in  Section  5.2,  but  with  one  important  modification.  One 
difficulty  with  using  simulated  obsen/ations  derived  by 
randomizing  the  correct  values  is  that  the  errors  tend  to 
average  out.  In  an  effort  to  overcome  this  effect,  the 
program  was  looped  through  the  calculations  of  the  miss 
distances  a  number  of  times  (typically  5),  and  the  largest 
miss  distance  derived  for  each  latitude/longitude  gridpoint 
selected.  A  ’worst  case’  scenario  is  thus  built  up,  and  this 
Is  what  is  given  in  the  table. 
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Table  2.  Median  percentage  miss  distances  lor  the  e  x  e 
ghdpoints  of  Network  £.  The  spacing  Is  S’.  The  number  ot  DF 
sites  Is  either  2  or  3,  and  range  esbmetes  may  or  may  not  be 
Included. 


and  north-east  portions  of  the  area.  The  minimum  errors 
occur  for  transmitters  located  close  to  the  perpendicular 
bisector  of  the  DF  baseline,  i.e.,  roughly  from  north-west 
to  south-east. 

6.  ADVANTAGES  A  DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  LOB  A 
SSL  APPROACHES 

6.1  Introduction 

Theprevious  sections  have  provided  sufficient  background 
to  allow  a  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  traditional 
LOB  technique  of  position  estimation  and  the  SSL 
technique.  In  fact,  the  two  approaches  are  complementary, 

6.2  Advantages  of  the  SSL  Approach 

Most  of  the  advantages  of  the  SSL  approach  anse  directly 
from  the  ability  of  an  SSL  site  to  work  by  itself,  and  the 
ability  to  work  short-range  targets.  The  advantages  include 

1 .  Only  one  (self-contained)  station  is  required. 

1.1  This  simplifies  the  logistics  and  personnel 
requirements,  decreases  the  support  costs,  and  minimizes 
the  need  for  site  defense  and  security. 

1 .2  There  is  no  confusion  as  to  which  transmitter  is  being 
worked. 

1.3  There  is  no  need  for  a  sophisticated  system  of 
network  communications  to  coordinate  simultaneous 
measurements  on  target  transmitters. 

2.  With  tilt  correction,  it  is  possible  to  work  short-range 
transmitters. 

3.  The  elevation  angles  of  the  incoming  waves  are 
measured  and  used,  rather  than  simply  ignored.  The  SSL 
procedure  therefore  takes  greater  auvaitage  of  the 
available  information. 

6.3  ‘Disadvantages’  of  the  SSL  Approach 

1.  For  best  results,  an  ionosonde  such  as  the  Andrew 
sounder  TILTSONDE™  is  required. 

1.1  Afthough  TILTSONDE™  is  an  LPI  instrument,  it  is  still 
an  active  instrument.  TILTSONDE'^  can  thus  potentially 
interfere  with  other  nearby  sensitive  receiving  equipment, 
and  can  potentially  be  located  by  an  opposition  SSL 
system.  (In  practice,  the  potential  in  both  cases  seems  to 
be  exceedingly  low.] 

1 .2  The  requirement  for  an  ionosonde  brings  with  it  extra 
costs  (per  site),  the  need  for  extra  logistic  support,  extra 
antennas  and  ionogram  interpretation  skills, 

2.  By  itself,  a  SSL  site  cannot  determine  the  order  of  the 
propagation  mode,  i.e.  the  number  of  hops.  This  is  the 
hop  ambiguity. 

3.  Even  with  a  co-located  ionosonde,  it  is  possible  for  an 
E,  propagation  mode  to  be  wrongly  identified  as  a  normal 
F  mode,  and  vice  versa,  because  of  the  low  spatial 
correlation  distance  of  E..  The  presence  of  E,  may  also 
lead  to  M  and  N  modes,  wihich  cannot  be  identified  simply 
on  the  basis  of  the  observed  AOA.  This  is  the  ^ 
ambiguity. 


The  table  shows  that  the  effects  of  including  range 
estimates  is  to  decrease  the  median  miss  distances  for  the 
area  covered  by  a  factor  of  5.  The  inclusion  of  a  third  DF 
station  (DF3)  has  little  effect.  The  largest  errors  occur 
generally  in  the  south-east  and  north-west  of  the  area 
being  monitored,  with  a  local  increase  in  error  near  the  DF 
stations  themselves.  The  DF  stations  are  located 
approximately  at  the  middle  of  each  section  of  the  table. 
The  accuracy  advantage  offered  by  the  use  of  range 
estimates  reaches  a  factor  of  10  or  more  in  the  south-west 


6.4  Advantages  of  the  LOB  Approach 

1 .  There  are  no  hop  or  E,  ambiguities. 

2.  Especially  for  long-range  transmitters,  when  the 
uncertainty  in  range  estimates  can  become  quite  large 
compared  to  the  effects  of  a  typical  beanng  error,  the 
network  approach  is  able  to  provide  more  accurate 
position  estimates  than  the  SSL  approacti.  (Hovrever  this 
superior  accuracy  is  predicated  on  a  reasonable  geometry 
and  on  more  than  one  DF  site  being  able  to  hear  the 
transmitter.) 
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6.5  Disadvantages  of  the  LOB  Approach 

1.  Increased  costs.  Although  each  site  may  be  cheaper 
than  an  SSL  site,  more  sites  are  required.  This  brings  with 
it  all  of  the  features  arising  from  having  to  maintain  more 
than  one  site  -  assuming  that  conditions  are  such  that 
more  than  one  suitable  site  is  available  in  the  first  place. 

2.  The  need  for  network  communications.  An  L08  site 
cannot  work  alone,  and  all  results  rely  on  the  exchange  of 
information  around  the  network.  This  information  will 
include  such  things  as  the  frequency  and  modulation  of 
the  target  transmitter,  "ny  identit'''ng  information,  and  the 
LOBs  observed  from  each  site  which  can  hear  the 
transmitter. 

3.  By  themselves,  LOBs  are  completely  useless  for  short- 
range  targets,  since  they  are  so  heavily  affected  by  the 
local  ionospheric  tilts. 

4.  The  productivity  of  a  network  can  be  very  low, 
especially  when  3  or  4-site  fixes  are  required. 

5.  Tfie  approach  needs  favorable  geometries,  preferably 
with  the  LOBs  cutting  at  right  angles.  When  alt  available 
LOBs  are  similar,  such  as  when  the  available  baseline  is 
short  compared  to  the  area  being  monitored,  very  large 
errors  are  likely  [unless  estimates  of  the  ranges  are  also 
available] . 

6.6  Some  Remedies 

Provided  a  reasonable  geometry  is  available,  the  main 
problem  with  the  LOB  approach  is  that  of  productivity.  Put 
simply,  the  LOB  approach  requires  that  the  frequency  of 
the  target  transmitter  lies  between  the  LUF  and  MUF  for 
the  circuits  to  all  DF  sites.  If  the  frequency  is  too  high  on 
the  shorter  circuits,  nothing  can  be  done,  since  the  DF  site 
lies  inside  the  skip  zone.  However  if  the  prnblem  is  one  of 
the  target's  frequency  suffering  from  high  amounts  of 
absorption,  the  possibility  exists  for  the  signals  to  be 
processed  using  modern  DSP  techniques. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  SSL  approach  include  the  use  of 
an  active  sounding  instrument  (ionosonde),  and  the  E,  and 
hop  ambiguities  if  only  one  SSL  site  is  available.  If  the 
former  is  found  to  be  a  problem,  the  possibility  exists  for 
extensive  monitoring  of  check  targets  ( 1 1 J.  in  order  to  set 
up  an  effective  VI  ionogram,  or  to  update  an  ionospheric 
index  or  effective  sunspot  number.  This  approach  can  tie 
up  the  AOA  assets,  but  it  would  provide  a  more  accurate 
position  estimate  than  the  use  of  synoptic  models  which 
are  not  updated  on  the  basis  of  local  observations. 

The  E,  and  hop  ambiguities  can  often  be  removed  by  the 
use  of  ancillary  information,  such  as  language,  and 
national  and  natural  boundaries.  In  general,  position 
estimates  for  an  observed  elevation  angle  should  always 
be  given  in  terms  of  (1)  an  E,  propagation  mode  (Including 
at  least  N  modes),  (2)  a  normal  propagation  mode,  and 
(3)  single  and  double-hop  propagation  modes. 


7.  CONCLUSION  -  THE  OPTIMUM  SOLUTION 

Generally  speaking,  the  SSL  approach  is  the  only  one 
possible  for  short-range  targets,  or  when  only  one  OF  site 
can  hear  the  transmitter:  the  SSL  and  LOB  approaches 
should  be  about  equally  accurate  for  medium-range 
targets:  and  the  LOB  approach  should  be  more  accurate 
for  long-range  targets,  espedaWy  for  multi-hop  circuits. 
However  in  this  last  case,  the  low  productivities  become 
an  important  issue. 

It  does  not  take  much  thought  to  recognize  that  the 
optimum  solution  is  to  have  all  existing  HF-DF  networks 
upgraded  to  HF-SSL  networks.  Any  new  networks  (of  one 
or  more  sites)  should  be  made  SSL  networks 
automatically,  with  the  appropriate  number  and  locations 
of  the  nodes  being  determined  by  simulation,  in 
conjunction  with  extraneous  constraints.  The  LOB  and  SSL 
approaches  would  then  nicely  complement  each  other. 

A  network  of  SSL  sites  can  not  only  perform  all  the 
standard  functions  of  an  LOB  network,  but  also  offers  the 
advantages  of  being  able  to  work  short-range  transmitters, 
of  offering  higher  productivities,  and  of  being  able  to 
provide  a  solution  when  only  one  DF  site  can  hear  a 
transmitter.  Networks  of  SSL  sites  are  also  more  stable 
against  loss  of  a  member  than  are  networks  of  LOB  sites. 
In  fact,  one  SSL  site  can  in  many  situations  work  more 
targets  than  two  or  three  LOB  sites. 
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DISCUSSION 


P.  GEORGE 

1  have  a  difficulty  with  your  table  of  median  values  of  search  areas  and  "  distances  for  network  D.  I  agree  that  operational 
experience  shows  that  SSL  at  each  site  increases  the  Droductivirv.  However,  operational  experience  of  more  than  30  years  also 
shows  that  inclusion  of  range  estimates  degrades  the  Une  of  bearing  position  estimates  by  introducing  greater  variance.  My  question 
is  "what  range  accuracy  have  you  assumed  in  calculating  the  table?”  I  agree  with  respect  to  productivity  but  have  serious  trouUe 
with  accuracy.  You  need  to  look  at  this  table. 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

I  agree  that  the  inclusion  of  range  estimates  will  degrade  a  fix  for  long-range  targets.  However,  for  the  simulations,  I  used  range 
errois  which  did  not  exceed  10%  of  range.  For  medium-range  circuits,  for  which  a  10%  range  eiror  is  reasonable,  an  SSL  fix  is  just 
as  accurate  as  a  two-station  LOB  cut.  The  ellipses  in  this  case  are  nearly  circular. 

C.  GOUTELARD 

La  localisation  par  mesure  d'azimut  pr^sente  un  avantage  sur  la  localisation  SSL  en  guerre  ilectronique.  11  est  en  effet  plus  difficile 
pour  un  emetteur  ennemi  de  brouiller  simultan^ment  plusieurs  sites  de  reception.  D  rencontre  en  effet  la  meme  difficult^  que  vous 
en  ce  qui  conceme  la  propagation  ionosph^rique.  Ne  pensez-vous  done  pas  que  ceci  soit  un  argument  suplementaire  pour  conserver 
les  deux  syst^mes  dans  ies  projets  strat^giques 

In  electronic  warfare,  azimuth  measurement  has  an  advantage  over  SSL  localization.  It  is  in  fact  more  difficult  for  an  enemy 
emitter  to  simultaneously  jam  several  receiving  sites.  Actually,  the  enemy  emitter  encounters  the  same  problems  with  ionosphere 
propagation  as  you  do.  Don't  you  think  that  this  could  be  an  additional  point  in  favor  of  keeping  both  systems  in  strategic 
projects'/ 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

You  are  quite  correct.  It  is  much  harder  for  a  transmitting  site  to  avoid  being  intercepted  by  two  sites  than  by  one  site,  so  two  DF 
sites  are  clearly  better  than  one.  A  judicious  choice  of  operating  frequency  can  in  fact  make  things  hard  for  a  single  SSL  system  to 
provide  an  accurate  position  estimate. 

LEROUX 

Comment,  pour  un  site  faible,  discrim inez-vous  une  onde  de  sol  d'une  onde  ionosph^rique  tr^s  iloignte? 

For  a  low  elevation  angle,  can  you  discriminate  a  ground  wave  from  a  sky  wave?  In  one  case  D<70  km.  in  the  other  D'i.IOOO  km. 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

A  skywave  and  groundwave  can  often  be  differentiated  by  an  operator  because  of  the  fading  which  exists  on  the  skywave.  It  may 
also  be  possible  to  distinguish  between  them  using  the  qu?.  .y  factors  ascribed  to  each  angle  of  arrival  measurement. 

R.  ROSE 

I  agree  with  your  general  comments  about  SSL  and  their  shortcomings.  However,  on  a  global  basis,  my  experience  with 
BULLSEYE  shows  that  you  need  as  many  sites  as  possible.  In  limited  areas,  such  as  designing  a  net  to  cover  Australia,  netted  SSL 
may  be  appropriate.  On  a  global  basis,  netted  azimuth-only  systems  with  large  wide  aperature  antennas  are  more  ai^Hopriate. 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

The  point  I  make  in  my  paper  is  that  large  wide-aperature  systems  are  becoming  less  available  in  the  current  era.  1  also  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  the  world-wide  nets  do  not  suffer  from  low  productivities. 
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SUMMARY 

A  simple  parametric  target  model  fitting 
algorithm,  to  give  a  least  squares  fit  to 
the  observed  in-phase  and  quadrature  data 
across  a  linear  sampled  aperture  array,  is 
outlined.  The  performance  of  this 
algorithm  with  various  simulated  signals 
and  noise  levels  is  presented.  In 
particular,  it  is  shown  that  this  approach 
is  quite  robust  in  the  presence  of  noise. 
The  algorithm  was  developed  for  the 
analysis  of  data  obtained  on  a  large  HF 
sampled  aperture  receiving  array  operated 
near  Ottawa.  An  example  of  this  analysis 
is  given.  In  this  instance  a  long  range 
signal  exhibiting  typical  ionospheric 
fading  (on  individual  array  elements)  is 
shown  to  be  resolvable  into  three  stable, 
coherent  components  spread  over  a  2.5°  arc. 

LIST  OP  PRINCIPAL  SYMBOLS 

s  suffix  denoting  array  element,  -w<s<w 

t  suffix  denoting  incident  wave,  l<t<v 

X  wavelength 

d  element  spacing 

D  element  spacing  in  radians,  i.e.  2milX 

a,  incident  wave  amplitude 

incident  wave  phase,  at  centre  element 

a,  incident  wave  direction  of  arrival, 
measured  from  boresite 

Pj  ,,  q^ ,  in-phase  and  quadrature 

components  of  incident  wave 
t  at  element  s 

Pj,  Q,  observed  in-phase  and 

quadrature  components  at 
element  s 

A,,  observed  amplitude  and  phase 

at  element  s 

()^  initial  point  for  Taylor's  expansion 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Between  1969  and  1980  the  Communications 
Research  Centre,  sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
Department  of  National  Defence,  operated  an 
extensive  High  Frequency  Direction  Finding 
(HFDF)  research  programme.  The  objective 
of  this  programme  was  to  investigate  and 
evaluate  the  effects  of  the  ionosphere  on 
DF  accuracy.  To  this  end,  an  advanced 


Sampled  Aperture  Receiving  Array  (SARA)  was 
developed  near  Ottawa.  This  was  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  portable  beacon  trans¬ 
mitter  operated  at  various  sites  in  Canada 
and  the  USA  to  study  bearing  errors  on  a 
wide  range  of  propagation  paths.  A  detailed 
description  of  this  instrumentation  has 
been  given  by  Rice  and  Winacott  (Ref.  1). 

The  principal  mode  of  experimental 
operation  and  analysis  was  to  transmit  a 
signal  that  would  allow  the  separation  of 
multiple  ionospheric  paths  (if  present). 
Measurement  of  the  direction  of  arrival  of 
individual  paths  could  then  be  made  hy  a 
spatial  Fourier  analysis,  or  more  commonly, 
by  a  least  squares  straight  line  fitting  to 
the  observed  phase  variation  across  the 
array  (Ref.  2).  Path  separation  was 
achieved  by  exploiting  either  range  or 
Doppler  variations.  In  the  former  case  by 
using  a  swept  frequency  CW  signal,  and  in 
the  latte-,  by  a  CW  signal  with  dwell  times 
long  enough  to  permit  resolution. 

A  variety  of  algorithms  giving  angular  (or 
in  a  more  general  sense  spectral) 
resolution  superior  to  that  achieved  by 
conventional  Fourier-based  analysis,  have 
appeared  in  recent  years.  Perhaps  the  best 
)cnown  of  these  is  the  MUSIC  algorithm  (Ref. 
3) .  Several  comparative  performance 
studies  and  reviews  of  these  techniques 
have  been  published  (see,  for  example,  Ref. 
4  and  Ref.  5).  Of  the  various  algorithms 
the  Parametric  Target  Model  Fitting  (PTMF) 
approach  appears  well  suited  to  HFDF 
requirements  because  of  its  ability  to 
handle  correlated  targets,  a  requirement  if 
ionospheric  path  separation  is  to  be 
achieved  on  general  signals  when  recourse 
to  other  methods ,  such  as  mentioned 
previously,  cannot  be  made. 

During  the  experimental  lifetime  of  the 
Canadian  HFDF  programme,  very  little  effort 
was  directed  toward  the  application  and 
evaluation  of  these  "superresolution" 
techniques,  as  they  were  only  attracting 
serious  attention  near  the  end  of  the 
programme.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
development  and  testing  of  an  analysis 
algorithm  based  on  the  PTMF  approach  has 
been  carried  out.  This  method,  referred  to 
here  as  the  Least  Squares  Fit  (LSF) 
algorithm,  gives  the  set  of  incident  plane 
waves  that  provides  a  match,  in  a  least 
squares  sense,  to  a  (single)  set  of  in- 
phase  and  quadrature  data  across  a  sampled 
aperture  array.  Such  a  "snap-shot"  will  be 
referred  to  as  a  frame  of  data.  This  type 
of  analysis  i.^  well  suited  to  the  important 
problem  of  direction  finding  on  very  short 
duration  signals. 
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2.  LEAST  SQOARES  FIT  ALGORITHM 

Consider  the  linear  array  shown  in  Figure 
1 .  The  in-phase  and  quadrature  components 
of  incident  wave  t  at  element  s  are: 

Pj  j  sinlPj  ♦  sPsin  a 


q,  c  ~  (Pc*  sDsin  a.  j) 

In  general,  there  is  no  solution  for  the  3v 
wave  variables  that  will  provide  a  match  to 
the  2(2w+l)  observed  phase  and  quadrature 
components  since: 

2(2w+l)  >  3v 

Therefore  a  solution  is  sort  that  provides 
a  match  in  a  least  squares  sense,  i.e.,  one 
that  minimises  the  error: 

V  I  V 

««« -  Z  ^  -  E  p...|  •  0.  -  V  4...  (i) 

s--wl\  C-1  j  [  --I  I 

This  expression  is  not  a  simple  second 
order  function  of  the  wave  va'"iables  and  a 
direct  least  squares  analysis  cannot  be 
performed.  An  iterative  procedure,  in 
which  a  starting  point  in  the  wave  variable 
space  is  chosen  and  progressively  moved  to 
the  point  of  minimum  error,  must  be 
employed.  For  the  exploratory  work 
described  in  this  paper,  where  performance 
not  computational  efficiency  is  at  issue, 
the  procedure  outlined  below  has  been 
utilized. 

At  a  chosen  starting  point,  Taylor's 
expansion  is  used  to  form  a  limited  linear 
relationship  between  the  wave  variables  and 
their  phase  and  quadrature  components. 


where  -  (a^)  „  ♦ 

Pt  -  <Pt)  .  *  «P. 


Fig.  1.  Linear  array  of  (2w-H)  elements 


Substituting  (2)  and  (3)  into  (1)  gives  a 
second  order  error  function  that,  around 
the  starting  point,  approximates  (1). 

Doing  a  standard  least  squares  analysis 
(i.e.  equating  the  partial  differentials 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  delta  wave 
variables  to  zero)  on  this  approximate 
error  function,  yields  the  set  of  equations 


M'M  X  =  M'v  (4) 

where 
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The  Gauss-Seidel  iterative  procedure  is 
then  applied.  This  procedure  is  convergent 
for  simultaneous  equations  having  a 
positive  definite  matrix  form,  such  as  (4), 
and,  most  importantly,  the  parent  error 
function  decreases  monotonically  with  each 
iteration  (see,  for  example.  Ref.  6).  The 
iterative  procedure  is  allowed  to  continue 
until  the  current  iterative  solution 
reaches  a  boundary  set  by  the  accuracy  of 
the  Taylor's  expansions.  These  expansions 
and  equation  (4)  are  then  re-evaluated  at 
this  point  and  the  iterative  procedure  is 
restarted.  This  continues  until  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  solution  varies  less  than 
some  prescribed  amount  over  a  given  number 
of  iterations,  the  required  error  minimum 
is  then  considered  to  have  been  have  been 
reached . 

In  common  with  many  problems  of  this  type, 
since  the  error  function  (1)  is  not  a 
simple  second  order  function  of  the  wave 
variables  it  does  not  necessarily  have  a 
single  minimum.  In  general,  a  true  minimum 
and  a  number  of  pseudo  minima  will  exist. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the 
starting  point  be  chosen  such  that  the 
iterative  solution  path  will  not  encounter 
a  pseudo  minimum  or  it  will  hang  up  there. 

To  establish  the  starting  point,  a 
conventional  summed  beam  is  formed  from  the 
in-phase  and  quadrature  data  and  swept  over 
the  directions  of  interest.  The  amplitude 
and  phase  of  the  summed  beam,  phased  to 
point  in  the  direction  a,  are  given  by: 


(5) 
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In  practice  »  raised  cosine  weighting  is 
incorporated  in  (5)  and  (6),  this  has  been 
omitted  here  for  clarity.  Amplitude,  phase 
and  direction  of  arrival  starting  points 
are  ta)cen  at  directions  where  the  swept 
beam  exhibits  clear  amplitude  peaks. 

As  well  as  the  starting  point(s) ,  the 
number  of  waves,  v,  in  the  solution  must  be 
determined.  A  lower  limit  to  the  value  of 
V  is  the  number  of  clear  peaks  determined 
by  the  swept  beam  algorithm.  However,  if 
incident  waves  are  sufficiently  close  in 
their  direction  of  arrival  as  to  be 
unresolved  by  the  swept  beam,  v  may  be 
larger  than  this.  It  is  then  necessary  to 
progressively  increase  v  above  the  lower 
limit  until  the  error  function  minimum  does 
not  significantly  decrease  further.  This 
will  be  illustrated  in  the  next  section. 

3.  LSF  AIGORITHM  PERFORHAMCE 

To  demonstrate  the  characteristics  and 
performance  of  the  LSF  algorithm,  a  simple 
linear  ar’^ay  with  11  elements  at  a  half¬ 
wave  spacing,  is  considered.  This  array 
has  an  unweighted  half-power  beam  width  of 
9.5°  which  increases  to  12°  when  a  raised 
cosine  weighting  is  applied.  These  beam 
patterns  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  The 
resolution  capability  of  this  array  under 
the  conventional  swept  beam  analysis,  (5) 
and  (6),  is  a  function  of  both  the  relative 
amplitudes  and  phases  of  the  incident 
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Fig.  2.  Unweighted  (broken  line)  and 
weighted  (solid  line)  beam 
patterns  of  a  linear  array  of 
eleven,  half-wave  spaced 
elements. 


signals.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3 
for  three  pairs  of  incident  waves  of  equal 
amplitude,  12°  directional  separation  and 
0°,  90°,  and  180°  phase  differences.  At 
this  angular  separation  the  0°  waves  are 
unresolved,  the  90°  waves  are  just 
distinguishable  as  separate  peaks  and  the 
180°  waves  are  clearly  resolved. 
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Fig.  3.  Amplitude  (lower)  and  phase 

(upper)  of  the  summed  beam  as  a 
function  of  direction  for  two 
incident  waves  at  -i6°  and  -6°, 
with  equal  amplitudes  and  phase 
differences  as  shown. 


The  question  of  the  range  of  starting 
points  for  the  LSF  algorithm  is  not  easily 
answered  because  the  error,  bt^nq  a 
function  of  the  3v  wave  variables,  is  not 
easily  studied.  The  behaviour  of  the  error 
function  for  the  simplest  case,  a  single 
incident  wave  is  shown  in  Figure  4 .  Here 
the  root  normalized  error,  i.e.: 
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is  plotted  as  a  function  of  two  of  the 
three  variables  (the  third  being  set  to  its 
correct  value) .  It  can  be  seen  that  over  a 
range  greatly  in  excess  of  the  resolution 
of  the  swept  beam  analysis,  the  error 


Fig.  4.  Root  nonnalized  error  as  a 

function  of  amplitude  and  phase 
(upper)  and  direction  and  phase 
(middle  and  lower)  for  a  single 
incident  wave  with:- 

a  =  5.0 

0  =75.0” 

a  =  15.0° 

In  each  case  the  third  variable 
has  been  set  to  its  correct 
value.  In  the  lower  figure  noise 
has  been  added  to  the  in-phase 
and  quadrature  data  to  give  a 
9.34  dB  signal-to-noise  ratio. 


function  is  well  behaved  (i.e.  does  not 
exhibit  pseudo  minima)  and  the  proper 
convergence  of  the  iterative  procedure  is 
assured. 

For  two  or  more  incident  waves  the  error  is 
a  complex  function  of  many  variables  and 
its  study  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  It  can  be  show  however,  that, 
whether  or  not  the  waves  are  resoiveci  bv 
the. swept  beam  analysis,  the  starting 
points  taken  from  it  are  well  within  the 
range  of  variable  space  where  the  error 
function  is  well  behaved. 

Like  most  deconvolution  techniques  the  true 
value  of  the  algorithm  lies  in  its 
performance  in  the  presence  of  noise.  A 
variety  of  evaluations  involving  the 
simulating  of  both  internal  (receiver)  and 
external  noise  have  been  conducted.  It  is 
outside  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  document 
these,  however  the  simple  simulations  shown 
in  Figures  5  and  6  and  Table  1  are  judged 
to  be  very  typical.  Here  pairs  of  normally 
distributed  random  numbers  of  the  form: 

-  A'cos(2nJ3  y  -i  log  ,  i  fi 
F2  -  k'siniZitJ)  -2 log 

where 

I.J  =  uniform  random  numbers  between  0  s  1 

K  =  standard  deviation 

are  added  to  each  of  the  eleven  in-phase 
and  quadrature  pairs  and  the  resultant 
frame  of  data  analyzed.  Fifteen  such 
analyses  have  been  carried  out  for  each  of 
a  number  of  single  and  double  incident  wave 
scenarios  and  nominal  noise  levels.  (Actual 
noise  levels  produced  by  the  random  number 
generator  are  shown  in  the  figures.) 

The  effect  of  noise  on  the  deduced  phase 
and  direction  of  a  single  incident  wave  is 
shown  in  Figure  5.  It  can  be  seen  that  on 
an  individual  frame  basis,  an  accuracy  of 
about  one  tenth  of  a  beam  width  can  be 
achieved  at  a  10  dB  signal  to  noise  ratio. 
If  averaging  across  frames  is  introduced 
then  much  higher  accuracy  is  achieved. 

Two  incident  waves  with  directional 
separations  of  5”  and  2°  are  shown  in 
Figure  6.  These  waves  have  a  90”  phase 
difference  and  would  be  unresolved  with 
conventional  beam  forming  (compare  Figure 
3).  Comparison  of  Figures  5  (lower)  and  6 
(upper  and  middle) ,  which  all  have  the  same 
noise  level,  shows  a  progressive  decrease 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  derived  signals. 

This  is  attributable  to  the  interaction  of 
the  waves.  As  the  incident  waves  come 
closer,  and  become  less  well  resolved,  (4) 
becomes  more  ill-conditioned  and  so  more 
susceptible  to  noise.  To  achieve  a  tenth 
of  a  beam  width  resolution  (on  a  single 
frame  basis)  about  a  30  dB  signal  to  noise 
ratio  is  required. 

As  incident  waves  can  be  unresolved  under 
the  swept  beam  analysis  used  to  determine 
the  starting  point,  the  number  of  waves 
that  should  be  used  in  the  LSF  algorithm 
solution  is  uncertain.  The  correct  number 
of  waves  can  be  determined  from  the 
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residual  error,  i.e.  the  minimum  error 
observed  at  the  solution  point.  The 
residual  roov  -.ormalized  error  for  the 
various  simu.^  ations  described  above  and 
some  additional  ones  for  waves  with  a 
directional  separation  of  1“  are  shown  in 
Table  1. 

The  first  line  of  the  of  the  table  is  the 
rms  in-phase  and  quadrature  noise  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  residual  error  when  no 
waves  are  present  (i.e.  background  noise). 
The  values  in  brackets  are  the  residual 
errors  for  single  wave  solutions  to  the  two 
wave  simulations. 

It  can  be  seen  that  when  the  correct  number 
of  waves  is  used  in  the  solution  the 
residual  error  is  about  at  the  back  ground 
noise  level  (actually  slightly  lower  as  the 
solution  to  some  extent  "accommodates"  the 
noise) .  When  too  few  waves  are  used  in  the 
solution,  the  residual  error  is 
significantly  higher.  If  the  back  ground 
noise  is  sufficiently  high  as  to  mask  this, 
then  in  fact  the  noise  is  too  nigh  to  allow 
the  waves  to  be  resolved.  For  example,  in 
Table  1  the  waves  with  1“  separation  could 
not  be  resolved  for  the  9.34  or  19.34  dB 
siqnal-to-noise  ratio  cases. 


0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

DIRECTION  (dsg) 


DIRECTION  (deg) 

Fig.  5.  Variations  in  derived  phase  and 

direction  of  arrival  for  a  single 
wave  with  a  signal-to-noise  ratio 
of  9.34  dB  (upper),  and  19.34  dB 
( lower) . 


The  solution  has  too  many  waves  when  the 
addition  of  another  wave  does  not 
significantly  reduce  the  residual  error. 
The  solution  in  this  case  is  generally  not 
erroneous,  one  or  more  of  the  waves  simple 
splits  into  two  components  with  the  same 
direction  of  arrival. 
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DIRECTION  (d«g) 

Fig.  6.  Variations  in  derived  phase  and 
direction  of  arrival  for  two 
waves  of  equal  amplitude  and  a 
90°  phase  difference.  Directional 
separations  are  5°  (upper)  and  2° 
(middle  and  lower) .  Signal-to- 
noise  ratios  are  as  shown. 
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SIGNAL  TO  NOISE 

WAVES 

9.34  dB 

19.34  dB 

29.34  dB 

39.34  dB 

- - - H 

'■X>  ' 

1.206 

0.381 

0.121 

0 . 038 

i 

3.5° 

1. 130 

0.358 

0  i 

1°  \  6° 

o  ; 

(2.084)  1 

2.5°  \  4.5° 

1.042 

(1.380) 

0. 329 
(0.911) 

0 . 104 
(0.860) 

3°  \  4° 

1.026 

(1.188) 

0.330 

(0.544) 

0. 105 
(0.440) 

TABLE  1.  Residual  root  normalized  error  for  various  simulations. 


4.  APPLICATION  TO  HFDP 

The  SARA  facility,  developed  in  the  1968  to 
1972  time  frame  by  the  Communications 
Research  Centre,  lies  some  15  km  SW  of 
Ottawa  on  very  flat  unobstructed  terrain. 
The  array  consists  of  two  orthogonal  arms. 
The  long  arm  has  58  antenna  element 
positions  (foundation  and  cabling),  a 
central  portion  of  32  positions  at  a 
spacing  of  7.62  meters  (25  ft),  one 
position  at  13.81  meters  (50  ft)  off  each 
end  of  the  central  portion,  and  12 
positions  at  38.10  meters  (125  ft)  outside 
these.  The  short  arm  has  32  positions 
similar  to  the  central  portion  of  the  long 
arm.  For  the  reception  of  obliquely- 
propagated  signals  elevated  feed  monopoles 
are  used,  however  these  may  be  replaced  by 
loops  for  the  reception  of  near  vertical 
incident  signals.  To  minimise  distortion 
of  the  incident  wave  field  all  the 
instrumentation  and  support  facilities  are 
housed  in  an  underground  laboratory  located 
beneath  the  ground  screen  near  the  junction 
of  the  two  arms  of  the  array.  A  complete 
description  of  the  facility  is  contained  in 
Ref.  1. 

For  detailed  analysis  in  this  paper  a  short 
section  of  21.88  Hhz  CW  data  was  selected. 
This  was  recorded  during  cooperative  exper¬ 
iments  with  the  Naval  ocean  Systems  Centre 
(NOSC) ,  when  the  beacon  transmitter  was 
located  near  San  Antonio,  Texas,  giving  a 
range  of  2350  miles  and  a  bearing  of  6.70° 
off  the  long  array  bore  site.  For  these 
experiments  only  half  the  central  antenna 
positions  were  populated,  giving  the  58 
element  lay  out  shown  in  Figure  7.  At 
21.88  MHz  the  spacing  of  the  closest 
elements  (central  section)  is  just  over  one 
wavelength  and  spurious  side  lobes  (or 
directional  ambiguities)  exist.  However 
the  closest  of  these  are  approximately  21° 
off  the  main  beam  and  are  not  a  problem 
when  data  from  a  known  source  is  under 
study.  A  more  positive  aspect  of  this 
large  element  spacing,  is  that  mutual 
coupling,  ignored  on  this  study,  will  be 
significantly  reduced. 


Fig.  7.  Element  layout  of  SARA  facility. 


Frames  of  in-phase  and  quadrature  data  from 
the  58  receivers  were  recorded  approxi¬ 
mately  every  78  msec  and  the  analysis  of 
some  225  consecutive  frames  over  about  18 
sec  is  described  here.  The  signal  ampli¬ 
tude  recorded  on  three  individual  elements 
of  the  array  is  shown  in  Figure  8.  These 
show  typical  fading  patterns  which  are 
delayed  relative  to  each  other  in  the 
manner  of  ionospheric  "drift"  data. 

Application  of  the  LSF  algorithm,  to  data 
from  the  long  arm  of  the  array,  shows  the 
incident  signal  can  be  clearly  resolved 
into  three  components  with  amplitude,  phase 
variation  and  direction  of  arrival  as  shown 
on  Figure  9.  In  performing  this  analysis  a 
measure  of  automation  was  introduced,  in  so 
far  as  the  solution  for  one  frame  of  data 
was  used  as  the  starting  point  for  the 
next.  Only  on  the  first  frame  of  data  was 
the  swept  beam  analysis  used.  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  three  components  or  iono¬ 
spheric  paths  are  quite  stable.  The 
directions  of  arrival  show  little  fluctu¬ 
ation,  the  cumulative  phase  variations  are 
approximately  linear  (corresponding  to 
constant  Doppler  shifts) ,  and  the  ampli¬ 
tudes  show  nothing  of  the  deep  interference 
fades  that  occur  when  the  components  are 
not  separated  as  in  Figure  8. 
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Fig.  8.  Amplitude  variation  observed  on  individual  elements. 

The  variation  on  element  S  is  delayed  roughly  1  sec 
relative  to  element  -1  and  4  sec  relative  to  element 
-15. 


The  analysis  of  this  data  by  wavefront 
testing,  when  the  components  are  first 
separated  by  an  FFT  analysis  of  the  Doppler 
shifts,  has  also  been  carried  out.  The 
analysis  was  over  20  sec  (256  frames) 
giving  a  Doppler  resolution  of  0.05  Hz. 
Three  large,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
Doppler  peaks,  were  observed.  ih° 
characteristics  of  the  three  principal 
peaks,  which  showed  good  phase  front 
linearity,  are  given  in  Table  2.  The 
agreement  with  the  LSF  algorithm  is  quite 
good. 


DOPPLER 

DOPPLER 

AMPLITUDE 

DIRECTION 

PEAK 

SHIFT 

(HZ) 

(uV) 

(Deg) 

1 

-0.05 

1.20 

-7.1  1 

2 

0. 15 

0.47 

i 

-5.5  ! 

3 

0.30 

0.43 

-4.5  1 

TABLE  2.  Amplitude  and  direction  of 

arrival  of  the  three  principal 
Doppler  peaks. 


The  LSF  algorithm  may  be  regarded  as  a 
deconvolution  procedure,  providing  a 
direction  of  arrival  resolution  superior  to 
that  of  the  basic  instrument,  as 
represented  by  the  swept  beam  analysis.  .A 
good  visual  evaluation  of  the  LSF  aigorichm 
performance  is  obtained  by  comparing  the 
swept  beam  analysis  on  the  observed  in- 
phase  and  quad'^ature  data  to  that  on  the 
in-phase  and  quadrature  components 
calculated  from  the  LSF  algorithm  solution. 
This  is  shown  for  data  frames  31  and  136  in 
Figure  10.  The  weighted  beam  width  is 
about  0,95°,  so  that  while  component  1  is 
always  clearly  resolved  under  the  swept 
beam  analysis,  components  2  and  3  are 
generally  not  (as  in  frame  31).  They  are, 
however,  clearly  resolved  under  the  LSF 
algorithm . 


Fig.  10,  Summed  beam  amplitude  and  phase 
as  a  function  of  direction  from 
the  observed  in-phase  and 
quadrature  data  (solid  lines)  and 
that  derived  from  the  LSF 
algorithm  solutions  (broken 
lines),  for  frames  31  (upper)  and 
136  ( lower) . 
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Fig.  9.  Variation  in  amplitude  (upper),  phase  (middle)  and 

direction  of  arrival  (lower)  of  the  three  components  of 
the  incident  signal. 
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1  SUMMARY 

Recent  conflicts  have  highlighted  the  benefits  of 
"soft-kill"  electronic  warfare  (stand  off.  escon  and 
self  screening  jamming),  during  intrusion  into  areas 
protected  by  Air  Defence  (AD)  radar  networks.  These 
conflicts  have  highlighted  the  need  to  protect  and 
supplement  the  Recognised  Air  Picture  (RAP)  with 
the  ability  to  locate  and  track  the  intruding  jammers. 
This  paper  describes  a  demonstrator  Passive  Jammer 
Location  (PJL)  system,  and  some  of  the  theory 
behind  it,  currently  under  development  at  the 
Marconi  Research  Centre. 

The  two  basic  geometrical  techniques  for  locating 
unknown  emitters,  usually  termed  triangulation  and 
trilateration,  are  identined.  The  main  problems 
associated  with  tiiangulation  techniques,  those  of 
target  ghosts  and  ghost  resolution  in  denser  scenarios, 
are  dircussed  a^  trilateration  processing  using 
correlation  offered  as  a  solution. 

The  main  feature  of  an  operational  PJL  system  is 
noted  as  being  the  need  to  positively  resolve  jammer 
positions,  to  sub-beam  accuracy,  in  dense  jamming 
scenarios.  This  includes  the  "pop-up"  taiget 
appe^ng  over  the  radar  horizon  and  the  agile 
sophisticated  jammer.  In  addition  a  number  of  other 
features  are  identified  which  would  be  desirable  in 
any  future  NATO  PJL  system. 

Over  a  number  of  years  the  UK  MoD  and 
GEC-Marconi  have  undertaken  a  number  of  studies 
relating  to  PJL  architectures  and  data  processing 
techniques.  In  1991  these  studies  led  to  the  Air 
Defence  Emitter  Location  Equipment  (ADELE) 
Technology  Demonstrator.  The  objectives  of  the 
ADELE  programme  are  to  demonstrate  that  the 
requirements  of  a  PJL  system  can  be  met  at  a  price 
affordable  by  AD  system  procurers.  Additionally  to 
confirm  that  the  new  PJL  data  processing  techniques, 
developed  during  these  previous  studies,  perform  as 
predicted  during  live  trials. 

The  p^r  discusses  the  main  hardware  and  software 
modules  making  up  the  ADELE  demonstrator 
including:  the  multibeam  antenna,  the  resistive  matrix 
beamformer,  the  PJL  multi-channel  signal  sampling 
hardware,  radar  interfaces  and  synchronisation,  signal 
and  data  processing,  display  and  recording  and 
simulation  resources. 


2  INTRODUCTION 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  Passive  Detection 
comprehensively  in  a  single  paper.  Here  we  shall 
consider  only  the  special  case  of  Passive  Januner 
Location  relating  to  airborne  jammers  in  the  Air 
Defence  radar  b^ds.  Underlying  this  is  the  need  to 
maintain  a  reliable  and  up-to-date  Recognised  Air 
Picture  in  order  to  commit  defence  resources 
efficiently.  To  allow  sufficient  response  time,  AD 
radar  networks  must  have  a  medium/long  range 
detection  capability  ‘'nd  must  maintain  surveiilan^ 
over  large  volumes  of  airspace  containing  many 
aircraft  This  type  of  capability  is  vulnerable  to 
jamming,  for  reasons  well  known  to  students  of  the 
Radar  ^nation. 

In  contrast  to  predominantly  "one  on  one” 
interactions  between  short  range  defence  systems  and 
their  targets,  jamming  in  AD  radar  networks  typically 
involves  many  jammers.  These  will  almost  certainly 
include  distant  but  very  powerful  Stand-Off  Jammers 
(SOJs)  attempting  to  dazzle  the  forward  view  of  any 
AD  radar  within  range.  Croups  of  intruding  hostile 
aircraft  will  carry  sophisticated,  agile  jamming 
equipments  which  they  will  use  when  their  on-board 
Radar  Warning  Receivers  (RWRs)  detect 
illumination  by  defence  radars.  To  maintain  the  RAP 
the  AD  network  must  find,  resolve  and  track  such 
intrusions  against  the  competing  SOJ  background. 
Also,  if  the  network  can  report  individual  SOJ  plots 
this  opens  the  way  to  countering  them  by  either 
physical  or  electronic  means. 

3  TRIANGULATION  USING  JAMMING 
STROBES 

To  be  effective,  jamming  must  be  received  at  good 
suength  by  its  victim  radars.  AD  radars  are  normally 
fitted  with  means  of  determining  the  directions  from 
which  strong  jamming  signals  are  being  received  and 
these  angulv  strobe  reports,  when  combined  from 
radars  at  different  sites  in  the  defence  network,  can  be 
triangulated  to  find  intersection  points  defining 
jammer  locations  within  the  surveyed  airspace. 

A  widely-recognised  problem,  discussed  in  detail  in 
the  literature  [1],  is  that  strobe  intersections  are 
ambiguous.  If  each  of  two  separated  radars  reports, 
say,  10  different  strobe  headings  these  could  define 
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up  to  100  different  intersection  points  when 
triangulated.  At  best,  not  nuxe  than  10  of  these  can 
be  genuine  (but  which?);  at  worst,  in  a  low-elevation 
scenario  typical  of  medium-range  AD  surveillance, 
none  need  be  .^snuine  since  there  could  be  20 
jammers,  none  simultaneously  visible  to  both  radars. 
This  problem  is  shown  pictcnially  in  Figure  1  for  3 
jammers.  It  can  be  seen  that  for  n  jammers,  given 
ideal  mutual  visibility,  n*n  intersections  are  prrxhx^ed 
of  which  n(n-l)  ate  ghosts. 


In  practice,  not  all  100  intersections  would  be 
plausible  and  a  number  of  logical  and  procedural  tests 
can  be  applied  to  reduce  the  number  of  ghost 
locations.  Jammer  tracks  can  be  tested  for  plausible 
speeds  and  manoeuvres  and  locations  can  tested 
for  consistent  heights  and  existence  in  real  space. 
These  tests  demand  accurate  strobe  angle  and  angle 
rate  reports  both  in  azimuth  and  elevation. 
Unfortunately,  in  a  typical  low-level  AD  scenario  all 
sources  (both  SOJs  and  intruders)  will  normally  be 
seen  close  to  the  horizon  where  elevation  is  not  a 
useful  discriminant  ai>d  where  angular  measurements 
tend  to  be  corrupted  by  multipath. 

Angular  accuracy  is  easily  corrupted  in  other  ways 
ux>.  Even  the  simplest  ty^  of  angular  interpolation, 
where  the  receiving  beam  scans  steadily  through  an 
isolated  source  heading,  relies  on  an  assumption  that 
the  source  strength  remains  steady.  With  agile, 
responsive  jammers  no  such  assumption  can  be  made. 
In  practice  more  advanced  techniques,  such  as 
super-resolution  [231  may  be  applied  but  these  also 
depend  on  unsafe  assumptions  such  as  point  sources, 
etc.  These  difficulties  are  magnified  wheti  groups  of 
jammers  are  seen  against  an  undifferentiated  SOJ 
background;  angular  measurements  are  blurred  and  it 
becomes  difficult  to  separate  or  even  count  strobes. 

Simple  strobe  triangulation  is  thus  of  limited  value 
against  realistic  jamming  threats  to  AD  networks.  Its 
p^ormance  can  be  extended  by  applying  advanced 
techniques  (some  of  which  are  relatively  cosdy)  but, 
even  so,  it  is  likely  to  fail  in  the  cases  where  it  is 
needed  mo^  Where  RAP  maintenance  is  vital, 
trian^lation  is  inadequate  and  a  more  powerful  PJL 
technique  must  be  used 

4  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  PJL 

The  ability  to  distinguish  between  jamming  emissions 
from  different  sources  underlies  ail  aspects  of  PJL 
performance.  Achieving  this  is  difficult  because 
jamming  emissions  are  designed  not  to  convey 
information  but  to  deny  iL  Cooperating  jammers  may 


radiate  irregular  overlapping  emissions  which  cannot 
be  resolved  by  tuning  or  by  normal  ESM  techniques, 
in  either  the  time  or  frequency  domain. 

Five  features  are  essential  for  effective  PJL  in  air 
defence  radar  networks: 

(i)  Positive  resolution  of  multiple  jamming 
sources  and  strobes. 

(ii)  Positive  matching  of  jamming  strc^ies  received 
at  different  sites. 

(iii)  Sub-beam  plot  accuracy  for  jamming  sources. 

(iv)  "Single-shot"  detection  and  plotting  of 
fleetingly-observed  jammers. 

(v)  A  sensor  architecture  and  management  system 
able  to  "catch*  brief,  agik  emissions 
"in-beam"  at  two  sites. 

Before  presenting  solutions  to  the  problems  we  have 
posed,  we  must  consider  what  odier  ^tributes  arc 
needed  in  a  PJL  system.  While  not  all  of  these 
attributes  are  individually  essential,  taken  together 
they  exert  a  poweiful  influence  in  sh^ting  PJL 
architecture  and  management.  Without  attempting  to 
be  comprehensive  we  can  list* 

(vi)  Aummatic  operation  without  skilled  operators. 

(vii)  Rexiblc  compatibility  with  existing  AD  radars 
in  the  NATO  inventory. 

(viii)  No  compromise  to  the  operating  autonomy  of 
individual  network  radars. 

(ix)  PJL  reporting  compatible  with  existing  radar 
net  reporting. 

(x)  PJL  mobility  at  least  matching  that  of  the 
radars  being  supported. 

(xi)  Data  links  between  sites  to  be  simple,  reliable, 
easily  provided. 

(xii)  Covert  deployment  and  operation;  PJL  support 
not  discernible  by  intercept. 

(xiii)  Total  PJL  system  costs  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  radar  network  cost. 

And  possibly, 

(xiv)  A  simultaneous  Active-Bistatic  radar  suppem 
mode. 

None  of  these  attributes  will  be  contentious  except 
perhaps  the  last,  which  therefore  requires  some 
comment.  Active-bistatic  radar,  using  a  receiver 
distant  from  the  transmitter,  has  long  been  known  but 
has  been  little  used  in  recent  times  because  it  is 
usually  not  a  cost-effective  alternative  to  a  monostatic 
radar  of  comparable  power  and  antenna  size. 
However,  bistatic  recepuon  by  a  distant  receiver  in 
addition  to  normal  monostatic  operation  can  provide 
important  system  performance  enhancements  [6}  in 
suessful  scenarios.  The  point  of  interest  here  is  that 
PJL  support,  whether  by  triangulalion  or  otherwise, 
exploits  bistatic  or  multistatic  dimensions  within  a 
radar  network.  A  PJL  system  which  can  exploit  these 
actively  as  well  as  passively  has  more  to  offer  than 
one  which  cannot.  \\q)ere  this  is  done  simultaneously 
using  the  same  equipment,  the  additional  cost  can  be 
very  small. 
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5  SOLUTIONS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  PJL 

To  satisfy  the  main  ^uirements,  noted  above, 
special  resolution  techniques  are  required,  such  as 
cross-correlation  [44]  of  sign^s  received  at  different 
sites.  Correlation  can  provide  a  high-resolution 
hyperbolic  range  coordinate  for  each  jamming  source, 
allowing  sub-beam  plot  accuracy  by  trilateration. 
When  this  hyperbolic  range  is  combined  with  the 
angular  data  provided  by  triangulation  processing  an 
accurate  jammer  position  is  identified.  In  practice 
correlation  must  be  supported  by  the  fullest  use  of 
conventional  resources  including  narrow, 
high-quality  sensor  beams  and  good  antenna  sidelobe 
rejection  [4].  Such  requirements  would  make  efficient 
pjL  unaffordable  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  most 
AD  radars  already  have  antennas  with  suitable 
narrow-beam  characteristics.  Affordable  radar-band 
PJL  must  therefore  exploit  the  antennas  of  the  radars 
it  supports. 

Efficient  PJL  support  within  an  AD  radar  network 
requires  a  Passive  Support  Receiver  (PSR)  in  addition 
to  the  network  radars  themselves.  A  well  designed 
PSR  can  support  several  radars  simultaneously, 
provided  of  course  that  each  radar  has  some  useful 
field  of  view  overlapping  that  of  the  PSR.  A 
multi-beam  PSR  supporting  two  AD  monostatic 
radars  is  snown  in  Figure  2.  Within  regions  of 
overlap  PJL  support  can  meet  all  essential 
requirements  and  can  have  as  many  of  the  other 
attributes  we  have  listed  as  the  designer  sees  fit  to 
provide. 


To  capuire  the  matching  jammer  excerpts  the  PSR  is 
managed  so  that  it  follows  not  the  unknown  jammers 
but  its  cooperating  radar  partners.  The  PSR  turns  its 
relatively  broad  sector  of  coverage  in  the  general 
direction  currently  being  illuminated  by  a  radar 
requiring  support  and  controls  its  tuning  and  capture 
liming  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  ra^.  What  the 
radar  captures,  perhaps  unexpectedly,  the  PSR  will 
also  have  captu^  automatically,  so  the  two  can  be 
cross-matched.  Provided  only  fairly  short  jamming 
samples  need  to  be  captured  by  each  partner,  the 
radar  can  maintain  its  autonomy  in  respect  of  scan 
patterns,  operating  modes  and  frequency  schedules  as 
long  as  it  can  provide  information  so  that  the  PSR  can 
follow  it.  For  the  same  reason  an  agile  PSR  can 
support  more  than  one  radar  simultaneously  by 
interleaving  capture  timing. 


A  problem  is  immediately  apparent,  since  a  narrow 
PSR  beam  cannot  cover  a  generous  sector  of  view  in 
the  way  we  have  assumed.  Different  solutions  to  this 
problem  define  alternative  system  architectures.  Here 
we  can  only  discuss  two  of  these,  both  of 
considerable  practical  performance. 

The  first  solution  is  to  scan  the  PSR  beam  rapidly 
across  a  chosen  sector  of  coverage  during  each  dwell 
period  of  the  cooperating  radar.  [4]  This  solution 
limits'  the  maximum  length  of  jamming  samples 
captured  from  a  pamcular  target  location,  and 
requites  a  more  dedicated  degrw  of  cooperative 
linkage  than  would  ideally  be  doited.  However,  the 
scheme  is  entirely  (nacdcal  and  can  be  engineered  to 
give  good  results. 

An  even  mote  powerful  solution  is  to  divide  a 
generous  PSR  coverage  sectm  into  an  appropriate 
number  of  simultaneous  narrow  sub-beams  by  using  a 
modem  beamforming  technology  of  which  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently.  When  engineered  to  have 
appropriate  bandwidth  and  frequency  agility,  this 
solution  imposes  little  or  no  restriction  on  capture 
timing  or  on  other  aspects  of  cooperative  linkage, 
which  makes  it  easier  for  the  PSR  to  support  different 
types  of  AD  radar  together  on  the  same  network. 
Further,  this  type  of  PSR  can  more  readily  give 
simultaneous  active- bistatic  radar  support  since  its 
synchronisation  requirements  for  PJL  and  for 
active- bi static  support  modes  are  essentially  the 
same. 

6  THE  ADELE  UK  DEMONSTRATOR 

Although  the  principles  behind  efficient  PJL  are  well 
established,  advances  in  technology  allow  these 
principles  to  be  implemented  in  new  ways,  giving 
belter  performance  at  reduced  cost.  As  tlie  form  of 
modem  AD  networks  responds  to  changes  in  world 
security,  PJL  support  remains  as  vital  as  ever  but  it 
must  be  more  flexible.  Effective  support  cannot  be 
limited  to  the  major  quasi-static  radars  of  national 
defence  networks  but  must  be  free  U)  follow  current 
and  future  radars  wherever  they  may  be  called  to 
serve.  Meanwhile,  jammer  technology  continues  to 
evolve;  PJL  systems  must  have  performance  margins 
and  growth  potential  to  counter  threat  developments 
which  cannot  yet  be  foreseen. 

With  considerations  such  as  these  in  mind,  the 
Defence  Research  Agency,  in  cooperation  with 
GEC-Marconi  and  in  consultation  with  NATO 
through  SHAPE  Technical  Centre,  have  initiated  the 
ADELE  PJL  Technology  Demonstrator  Programme. 

The  aim  of  the  ADELE  programme  is  to  demonstrate: 

d  That  all  features  and  requirements  relevant  to  the 
passive  support  of  AD  radar  networks  can  be 
combined  into  a  compact  PSR  unit  which  can  be 
deployed  as  required. 

0  That  new  performance  goals,  based  on  advanced 
types  of  processing,  are  achieved  in  practice 
under  realistic  trials  conditions. 

0  That  effective  passive  support  can  be  provided  at 
affordable  cost 
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The  ADELE  Demonstrator  is  based  on  the  BEARS 
multibeam  antenna  developed  cooperatively  by 
GEC-Marconi  and  UK  MoD{PE).  The  BEARS 
antenna,  currendy  sited  at  the  GEC-Marconi 
Research  Centre  near  Chelmsford,  UK.  has  already 
been  demonstrated  giving  active-bistatic  support  to 
the  MoD  BYSON  experimental  AD  radar  sii^  at  the 
Defence  Research  Agency,  Great  Malvern,  some  200 
km  distant  This  work  has  been  reported  elsewhere 
(6,7].  The  ADELE  programme  complements  this  by 
demonstrating  the  same  antenna  p^orming  a  PJL 
support  role. 

Initial  local  PJL  trials  using  this  antenna  were 
successfully  completed  in  the  late  Summer  of  1991 
and  the  equipment  is  currendy  being  prepared  for 
larger  scale  bials  later  this  year  in  which  the  antenna 
will  be  linked  to  a  radar  sited  about  10  km  away. 
Substantive  UK  trials  over  tong  baselines  are 
scheduled  to  take  place  during  1993/94  and  a  2S0  km 
International  Trials  linkage  spanning  the  North  Sea  is 
provisionally  planned  for  19^. 

7  THE  KEY  TECHNOLOGIES 

In  the  remainder  of  the  paper  we  will  look  briefly  at 
some  of  the  key  modem  technologies  lying  at  the 
heart  of  the  ADELE  PJL  demonstrator.  Leaving  aside 
one  or  two  aspects  which  we  cannot  discuss,  these 
are: 

0  The  BEARS  antenna  architecture. 

0  The  simultaneous  multiple  bcamformcr. 

0  MulU-channel  signal  sample  recording. 

0  Interfaces  with  cooperating  radars. 

0  Synchronisauon  between  sites. 

0  Signal  and  dau  processing. 

0  Display  and  recording. 

0  Simulation  resources. 

Figures  3  and  4  show  block  diagrams  of  the  PSR 
Signal  Capture  and  ADELE  demonstrator  Radar 
Interface  Units  respectively. 


7.1  Antenna  Architecture 

The  antenna  must  form  narrow  radar-quality  beams 
but  must  be  compact  and  covert  There  is  no 
transmitter  so  an  efficient  receive-only  antenna 
architccuire  can  be  used.  The  BEARS  antenna  is  a 
flat  phased  array  composed  of  thin  vertical  "planks" 
populated  with  Woloszczuk  slot  dipoles  (8).  Each 
plank  carries  its  own  triplate  vertical  distribution  and 
its  own  hybrid  receiver  front  end  module.  The  very 
modest  front-to-back  depth  makes  it  easy  to  mount 
the  planar  assembly  conformally  in  the  side  of  a  small 
motor  van  or  transport  container. 

The  vertical  disuibution  defines  the  elevation  beam 
pattern.  For  use  in  medium  to  long  range  AD 
networks  the  elevation  pattern  peaks  just  above  the 
horizon  and  tapers  off  at  higher  angles.  The  azimuth 
pattern  ir  determined  by  the  numb^  cf  planks  used, 
and  by  the  azimuth  bcamformer  which  is  quite 
separate.  The  BEARS  antenna  normally  uses  32  of 
the  36  planks  installed.  This  gives  about  2.5  sqm  of 
aperture,  which  is  sufficient  for  reasonable 
active-bistatic  radar  .sensitivity,  and  allows  4-dcgrec 
azimuth  beams  to  be  formed  in  the  3  GHz  radar  b^d. 
The  number  of  planks  installed  and  used  could  be 
varied  to  suit  space  and  performance  requirements. 
An  operational  version  of  the  BEARS  anmnna  might 
well  have  more  than  36  planks  installed. 

7.2  Multiple  Beamforming 

Since  the  PSR  has  no  transmitter,  and  since  the 
receiver  noLse  figure  is  determined  by  the  front-end 
modules  in  each  plank,  there  is  no  penalty  for 
implementing  bcamforming  at  intermediate 

frequency.  Alternative  analogue  or  digital 
bcamforming  technologies  can  be  used, 

simultaneously  if  necessary.  For  example,  PJL  and 
active-bistatic  reception  can  be  performed 

simultaneously  using  different  beam  patterns.  Here 
we  shall  describe  only  the  multibeam  arrangements 
normally  used  for  PJL  operauon,  although  other 
options,  including  an  adaptive  bcamformcr,  are  in 
fact  installed. 

The  BEARS  PJL  IF  bcamformcr,  shown  in  block 
diagram  form  in  Figure  5,  operates  at  60  MHz  centre 
frequency  and  consists  of  a  film-technology  resistive 
matrix  having  32  plank  inputs  and  20  simultaneous 
beam  outputs.  The  fan  of  20  azimuth  beams  is 
designed  to  cover  a  90-dcgree  sector  at  mid-band,  but 
any  other  number  of  bc^s,  or  pattern,  could  be 
generated  by  adapting  the  resistive  maffix 
appropriately. 


The  beamformer  suppoits  an  instantaneous  signal 
bandwidth  in  excess  of  20  MHz,  which  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  match  the  bandwidth  of  captured 
jamming  samples  relayed  from  cooperating  radars. 
Adjustment  of  the  receiver  local  oscillator  (LO) 
frequency,  which  is  common  to  all  the  receiver  front 
ends,  tunes  reception  to  any  desired  frequency  within 
the  design  range  of  the  aperture,  without  Meeting 
operation  of  the  beamformer.  The  system  is  designed 
so  that  agile  control  of  the  LO  will  allow  the  PSR  to 
follow  frequency-agile  radars. 

13  Multi-Channel  Signal  Capture 

Jamming  samples  received  in  the  20  BEARS  bea.ms 
must  be  captui^  together  if  all  are  to  overlap  in  time 
with  a  sample  relayed  from  a  cooperating  radar. 
Capture  must,  of  course,  be  implemented  in  real  time, 
whereas  temporary  storage  oi  signal  samples  and 
cross-processing  are  most  economically  implemented 
by  a  digital  system  able  to  deal  with  beams  serially 
rather  than  all  together.  In  the  Demonstrator  the  teal 
time/machine  time  gap  has  been  bridged  by  providing 
a  special  anaiogu^digital  interface  card  for  each 
beam  channel  in  which  signal  samples  are  to  be 
captured. 

The  inputs  to  these  cards  connect  directly  to  the 
beamformer  outputs  of  the  BEARS  antenna,  at  60 
MHz  IF,  and  each  card  carries  out  all  the  signal 
conditioning  required  to  prepare  digitised  baseband 
signals  for  capture.  Operation  is  continuous  but  when 
gated  by  a  synchronised  sigiial  capture  command 
pulse,  each  card  "freezes"  a  suitable  length  of  signal 
excerpt  in  its  digital  memory.  These  excerpts  arc  then 
downloaded  serially  into  the  digital  processing 
system. 

7.4  Radar  Interfaces 

Signal  excerpt  samples,  beam  heading,  timing 
information,  and  other  data  must  be  extracted  from 
cooperating  radars  and  relayed  to  the  PSR.  For 
experimental  ADELE  trials  it  is  also  necessary  to 
relay  certain  conurol  and  diagnostic  data  not  needed 
in  an  operational  system.  A  special  interface  unit  is 
provided  in  order  to  equip  existing  AD  radars  to 
provide  samples  and  data  in  the  form  required.  This  is 
coupled  to  a  cooperating  radar  and  to  an  intersite  link. 
For  the  Demonstrator  trials  this  link  will  normally  be 
national  or  international  telephone  lines. 


Capture  of  jamming  signal  samples  from  a 
cooperating  radar  can  be  imptemenied  at  RF,  IF  or 
baseband  video  accon^  to  the  beamforming  and 
receiving  channel  architecture  used  by  the  radar.  For 
the  Demonstrator  this  is  done  at  RF  and  IF.  by 
providing  a  duplicate  BEARS-type  receiver  front  end 
module  coupi^  to  an  appropriate  radar  beam  port 
and  by  providing  a  duplicate  IF  signal  capture  A/D 
interface  card  within  the  interface  unit  The  unit  also 
receives  12-bit  azimuth  data  fimn  the  radar  whk:h  it 
relays  to  the  PSR,  together  with  timing  information. 

IS  SynebronisatioB 

Provided  jamming  signal  excerpts  capmred  at 
different  sites  overlap  in  time  sufficiently  to  allow 
them  to  be  cross-processed,  exactly  simultaneous 
capture  is  not  essential.  However,  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  relative  timing  is  necessary  in  order 
to  extract  accurate  range  information  for  any  targets 
which  may  be  found.  This  applies  both  to  PJL  and  to 
active-bistatic  radar  detections. 

The  requirement  is  met  by  having  accurately 
synchronised  clocks  at  each  site.  Recorded  jamming 
excerpts  are  time-tagged  at  each  site  so  that  when 
subsequently  cross-processed  their  relative  timing  is 
known  to  die  accuracy  required  for  plot  reports.  The 
compact  atomic  clocks  need  to  be  resynchronised 
only  at  infrequent  intervals.  The  ADELE 
Demonstrator  uses  Loran  C  equipment  for  this 
purpose. 

7,$  Signal  and  Data  Processing 

A  multibeam  PSR  having  good  instantaneous 
bandwidth  can  c^uire  a  great  deal  of  signal  data 
which  must  be  sifted  and  processed  or  discarded 
while  still  fresh.  The  only  economic  approach  is  to 
use  industry-standard  digital  processing  hardware  for 
all  signal  aiid  data  handling  subsequent  to  the  special 
A/D  channel  interface  cards  we  have  already 
mentioned.  The  exclusive  use  of  standard  digiud 
hardware  distinguishes  the  ADELE  PJL  system  tom 
its  predecessors  and  is  one  of  the  features  which  the 
Demonstrator  programme  seeks  to  assess. 

An  advantage  of  non-dedicaied  hardware  is  that  it  can 
support  alternative  and  adaptive  forms  of  processing. 
For  the  Demonstrator  it  means  that  alternative 
processing  strategies  and  algorithms  can  be  tested  and 
the  results  critically  compared.  This  requirement  is 
reflected  in  the  processing  resources  provided  for  the 
ADELE  Elcmonstrator. 

The  Demonstrator  processing  architecture  is  designed 
so  that  all  captured  signal  samples,  in  ail  beams,  can 
be  recorded  and  stored  for  repeated  replay  through 
alternative  processing.  Although  this  would  not  be  a 
feature  of  an  operational  PJL  system,  for  an 
experimental  Demonstrator  it  has  several  advantages. 
Firstly,  it  enables  the  maximum  possible  value  to  be 
obtain^  from  signal  samples  captured  during 
multiple-jammer  ti^  and  Air  Defence  exercises 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot  be  repeated  at  will 
to  suit  processing  experiments.  Secondly,  because  it 
is  not  essential  to  complete  the  processing  sequence 
in  real  time,  it  allows  existing  shared  processing 
resources  to  be  exploited.  Finally,  it  permits 
diagnostic  intrusions  into  the  processing  ^uence  in 
order  to  analyse  the  efficiency  of  algorithms  in  as 
much  detail  as  may  prove  necessary. 
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The  interface  unit  fitted  to  the  cooperating  radar  uses 
a  Force  CPU  33-ZB  sin{de-boaid  computer  card 
coupled  to  a  Motorola  Codex  3385  modem. 
Associated  with  the  6803(V25MHz  CPU  are  4MB  of 
RAM,  two  serial  UO  channels,  timers,  and  a  real-time 
clock.  The  modem  communicates  at  up  to  19.2 
k!»ud,  which  is  sufficiem  to  relay  captured  jamming 
sttobe  samples  but  not  for  the  real-time  relay  of 
signals  received  at  ail  beam  headings  when  recording 
for  subsequent  replay.  Two  operating  modes  arc 
therefore  provided.  In  "recording"  mode  all  captured 
sig^s  are  stored  in  full  for  a  limited  observation 
p^od,  and  then  relayed.  In  "real-time"  mode  only 
"important"  capui^  signal  samples  are  relayed,  as  in 
real  life,  but  continuous  operation  can  be  mainiained 
for  extended  periods. 

A  similar  single-board  computer  and  modem  are  used 
at  the  BEARS  multibeam  site  but  these  are 
supplemented  by  a  SUN  IPX  workstation  interfacing 
with  disk  storage  for  captured  signal  rfata  awaiting 
processing,  and  tape  storage  for  longer-term  retention 
of  trials  "runs".  The  interface  unit  at  the  cooperating 
radar  site  can  be  initialised  and  controlled  remotely 
ftom  the  SUN  workstation  via  the  modems  and  link. 
Software  for  these  systems  is  written  in  "C"  language. 

The  main  software  routines  and  data  flows  used 
during  the  trials  phase  are  indicated  in  Figure  6  and 
described  below. 


During  trials  "runs"  in  which  signal  data  is  being 
record^  at  high  rates  for  later  processing  and 
analysis  it  is  desirable  to  have  confirmation  ttet  the 
recorded  data  is  not  corrupted  in  any  way.  that  its 
area  of  coverage  is  adequate,  and  that  it  does  include 
samples  from  all  important  jamming  sources.  This 
information  is  requi^  very  promptly  so  that,  if 
necessary,  adjustments  can  be  made  while  airborne 
test  targets  remain  in  view  (there  are  no  "targets  of 
opportunity"  for  PJL  in  peacetime).  The  ADELE 
Eiemonstrator  therefore  includes  a  special  processing 
function  which  previews  captured  signals  as  they  are 
stored  and  reports  their  integrity  and  content. 

Extended  trials  will  generate  large  numbers  of  stored 
data  files.  These  are  coordinated  by  a  file 
management  progrw  to  ensure  that  stor^  data  is 
identified  unambiguously,  remains  linked  to 
associated  data  such  as  the  trials  log,  and  can  be 
recovered  at  will  for  replay  and  processing.  Where 
full  signal  samples  have  b^n  recorded  in  all  beams 
the  processing  load  can  be  reduced  by  rejecting 
samples  of  no  interest.  Many  of  the  processing 
algorithms,  along  with  extensive  simulation 
resources,  run  in  FORTRAN  77  which  is  the 
preferred  medium  for  non-real-time  processing.  The 


interface  between  storage  and  processing  therefore 
purges  and  reformats  the  stored  data.  These  facilities 
relate  to  the  experimental  status  of  the  Demonstrate 
and  will  be  ab^t  in  an  opcr^onal  version  which 
will  process  or  discard  aU  signals  within  a  few 
secoiids  of  capture. 

The  suite  of  PJL  detection  processing  and  plot 
extraction  algorithms  is  designed  to  run  in  any  type  of 
general-purpose  processing  hardware.  During  the 
development  phase,  detection  processing  is 
performed  on  a  general-purpose  multiple-user 
network  of  SUN  IPX  workstations  installed  at  the 
GEC-Marconi  Research  Laboratories. 

In  its  present  form  the  PJL  detection  processing  suite 
is  generously  equipped  with  subroutines  which 
provide  diagnostic  data  ouqmts  for  analysing  the 
perfortrumce  of  alternative  algorithms  and  processes. 
For  trials  use  these  will  be  bypassed  in  order  to 
improve  the  overall  processing  response  time.  Some 
latency  is  inevitable  in  any  multistatic  system  which 
adaptively  processes  selected  jamming  samples; 
nor^ly  this  latency  would  not  exceed  the  antenna 
scan  periods  of  the  network  radars  being  supported. 

7.7  Display  and  Recording 

Operational  PJL  systems  must  report  jammer  plots 
externally  using  appropriate  formats  but  the  ADELE 
Demonstrator  will  have  a  local  PPI  display  using  an 
industry-standard  colour  monitor.  There  will  also  be 
relay  facilities  for  remote  display,  for  example  at  the 
site  of  a  cooperating  radar  during  trials.  At  the 
BEARS  site  the  display  shares  facilities  already 
installed  for  active-bistaiic  trials  but  with  the 
supporting  software  revised  to  provide  additional 
features.  These  feaoires  include; 

0  Hyperbolic  irilaieration  curves  relating  to 
location  by  cross-correlation. 

0  Symbolic  target  representation  indicating 
auxiliary  detection  parameters. 

0  Operator  interaction  to  display  additional  data  for 
selected  targets. 

0  Zoom  expansion  for  target  groups. 

0  Artificial  persistence  to  simulate  raw  target 
tracks. 

The  display  facilities  are  equipped  for  recording  the 
data  inputs  in  full  during  trials  tuns.  This  enables  runs 
to  be  replayed  at  increased  or  reduced  frame  rates, 
and  allows  the  operator  to  "freeze”  individual  frames 
and  to  call  up  and  examine  the  full  dtuection 
parameters  for  targets  of  interest. 

7.8  PJL  Simulation 

A  realistic  PJL  test  scenario  must  include  a 
substantial  number  of  different  airborne  jammers.  It 
is  practical  to  provide  this  only  rarely,  during  major 
air  defence  exercises.  Occasional  large-sc^e  PJL 
trials  are  essential  but  they  cannot  adequately  test  the 
full  range  of  latent  performance,  so  "real"  trials  must 
be  supplemented  by  simulations.  Indeed,  simulation 
is  so  important  in  PJL  work  that  we  might  claim  that 
it  is  the  "real"  trials  that  are  supplementary. 


It  is  obvious  that  cocnprchensive  testing  by  simulation 
must  embrace  multi-source  jamming  strategies 
spanning  realistic  AD  scenarios  out  to  long  ranges. 
What  is  less  obvious  is  the  amount  of  fine  detail 
necessary  to  re{Hesent  individual  Jammers  and  their 
emissions,  because  real  world  jammers  do  not  emit 
neat  mathematical  waveforms.  It  is  necessary  to 
model  interactions  between  multiple  emissions  and 
receiving  channel  characteristics,  including 
phase-sensitive  phenomena,  in  ordu  to  model 
detection  and  resolution  performance  with  good 
quantitative  accuracy. 

Simulation  resources  having  these  and  other 
capabilities  have  been  built  up  at  the  GEC-Marconi 
Research  Centre.  The  simulations  run  in  FORTRAN 
77  on  SUN  IPX  and  VAX  networks.  The  simulations 
generate  captured  jamming  signal  samples  in  formats 
identical  to  those  used  by  the  real  PSR  and  associated 
cooperating  radars  and  are  designed  for  direct 
connection  to  the  processing  resources  used  for 
detection  processing  during  actual  trials. 

Comprehensive  simulation  resources  of  this  class 
constitute  an  essential  working  tool  without  which 
today's  advanced  adaptive  PJL  processing  algorithms 
could  not  have  been  develop^  and  proved.  It  is 
clearly  essential  that  the  simulations  validly  represent 
the  characteristics  of  real-world  emissions  and 
receivers  so,  at  each  successive  stage  of  the  ADELE 
trials  programme,  even  greater  importance  is  placed 
on  demonstrating  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
simulations  model  the  actual  trials  results  than  on  the 
excellence  of  the  results  themselves. 

8  CONCLUSION 

The  importance  of  radar  surveillance  to  air  defence 
strategy  encourages  an  aggressor  to  suppress  defence 
radar  performance  wherever  possible.  Jamming  is  a 
cheap  but  powerful  tool  for  this  purpose.  The  ability 
to  mack  airborne  jammers  accurately  is  of  immediate 
value  to  tiie  defence  and  a  disincentive  to  the 
aggressor. 

Where  AD  radars  are  networked,  isolated  jammers 
can  be  located  by  strobe  triangulation  when 
conditions  are  favou^le  but  this  method  has  fatal 
weaknesses  in  denser  scenarios.  Under  these  denser 
conditions  very  much  more  powerful  processing 
methods  based  on  correlation  are  considered 
essential.  These  methods  exploit  jammer  reception  by 
the  radars  themselves  but  require  an  additional 
Passive  Support  Receiver. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  really  effective  PJL 
sui^rt  has  been  possible  only  in  major  networks. 
This  has  been  revolutionised  by  new  technologies 
which  make  efficient  passive  support  an  afford^le 
"Add  on"  option  for  AD  networks  everywhere. 

The  key  technologies  include  compact 
frequency-agile  antenna  modules  which  permit  large 
arrays  of  simultaneous  staring  beams  to  be  formed 
che^ly  at  intermediate  frequency.  A  card  has  been 
developed  which  extracts  jamming  signal  samples 
from  radar  and  PSR  beams  and  presents  the  samples 
in  a  form  acceptable  to  general-purirose 
industry-standard  digital  processors.  An  add-on 
interface  unit  has  been  developed  to  convert  existing 
radars  for  PJL  supptMt 


Digital  memory  can  hold  large  arrays  of  captured 
sign^  samples  for  long  enough  to  identify  those  of 
real  importance  and  to  relay  them  via  low-bandwidth 
links  to  distant  sites.  The  very  high  processing 
capacity  now  available  in  compact  low-cost  machines 
supports  advanced  adaptive  processing  which  can 
respond  to  future  developments  in  the  jammer  threat. 
PJL  processing  can  share  machine  capacity  with  other 
system  functions  according  to  demand  and  priority. 

These  technologies  enable  an  architecture  in  which 
one  passive  receiver  can  suppon  several  netted  radars 
and  which  is  easy  to  manage  and  synchronise.  The 
multibeam  unit  can  be  compact,  covert  and  mobile 
and  can  provide  active-bistaiic  radar  plots  as  well  as 
jammer  location  when  linked  to  network  radars  by 
telephone-quality  links. 

The  need  for  effective  passive  support  in  the  AD 
radar  bands  and  the  principles  by  which  it  is  achieved 
have  been  proved  over  30  years;  these  are  not  matters 
of  doubt  That  this  support  can  now  be  given 
throughout  NATO  at  low  cost  and  at  a  new  level  of 
efficiency  will  be  shown  in  forthcoming  trials  of  the 
ADELE  Demonstrator. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  year  long  experimental  program  was 
conducted  to  measure  refractive  bending, 
or  how  much  the  signal  deviates  from  true 
line  of  sight,  at  low  VHF  frequencies 
(29.5  HHz) ,  and  to  determine  whether  this 
deviation  or  error  could  be  predicted 
using  large  scale  ionospheric  models  such 
as  the  Ionospheric  Conductivity  and 
Electron  Density  (ICED)  program.  An 
experiment  to  directly  measure  the  angle 
of  arrival  of  a  29.5  HHz  signal  from  an 
orbiting  satellite  was  successfully 
completed.  The  satellite  was  in  a 
circular  orbit  at  an  altitude  of  1000  km. 
It  was  shown  that  refractive  errors  can  be 
directly  related  to  the  electron  density 
along  the  measurement  slant  range. 
Ionospheric  disturbances  such  as  sporadic 
E  and  ionospheric  storms  produce  large, 
short  term  errors  that  can  approach  10 
degrees.  In  addition  to  day/night 
variations,  seasonal  and  solar  cycle 
sensitivities  were  found.  The  refractive 
error  varied  so  rapidly  with  respect  to 
time  and  space  that  its  prediction  with  a 
median  value  ionospheric  code  is  almost 
Impossible. 


INTRODOCTION 

Recent  advances  in  the  science  of 
ionospheric  measurement  provide  a  detailed 
picture  of  how  the  ionosphere  is 
structured  with  respect  to  time  and  space. 
What  is  seen  is  a  much  more  turbulent 
plasma  than  previously  recognized,  one 
that  is  very  susceptible  to  changes  in 
solar  radiation  patterns  and  the  earth's 
magnetic  field.  This  new  knowledge  raises 
questions  about  the  predictability  of 
ionospheric  structure.  The  bulk  of  the 
models  used  to  predict  electron  density 
between  50  km  and  1000  km  are  based  on 
empirical  measurements.  Their  outputs  are 
median  values.  The  key  concern  is  how 
well  they  typify  the  real-time  ionosphere 
as  a  function  of  time  of  day,  season  and 
geographical  location. 

Programs  at  this  facility  use  a 
variety  of  ionospheric  models.  Usually, 
the  first  question  asked  is  how  well  they 
can  replicate  the  dynamics  of  the  real 
world  ionosphere.  Recently  this  question 
was  posed  about  the  Ionospheric 
Conductivity  and  Electron  Density  (ICED) 
model  (Daniell.  et  al.,  1986).  The 
application  of  interest  required  an 
accurate  prediction  of  the  electron 
density  between  the  ground  and  outer 
space.  One  output  from  ICED  is  a  true 
height  electron  density  profile  between  50 
and  1000  km.  A  predicted  total  electron 
content  fTEC)  was  derived  from  this.  The 


challenge  was  to  design  an  experiment  that 
would  measure  TEC,  or  something 
equivalent,  to  test  ICED  model  profiles. 

The  discovery  of  an  orbiting 
satellite  system  that  carried  a  low  VHF 
(LoVHF)  beacon  operating  at  29.5  MHz 
suggested  a  novel  approach  to  this 
problem.  The  remainder  of  this  paper 
describes  an  experimental  program  in  which 
a  ground  based  HF  interferometer  was  used 
to  locate  and  track  the  LoVHF  beacon  as  it 
passed  overhead.  The  objective  of  this 
experiment  was  to  (1)  directly  measure  the 
refractive  error,  or  how  much  the  signal 
deviates  from  true  line  of  sight,  on  the 
transionospheric  signal;  (2)  determine  the 
magnitude  and  characteristics  of  this 
uncorrected  error;  and  (3)  develop  an 
electron  density  data  base  against  which 
the  ICED  model  could  be  compared. 

EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

The  signal  source  for  this  experiment 
was  a  low  orbiting  satellite.  It 
contained  several  HF/LoVHF  beacon^  and 
transponders  which  produced  mori»  code 
signals  at  29.5  MHz.  For  this  project, 
the  morse  beacons  were  used  as  point 
signal  sources.  Originally  planned  as  two 
individually  orbiting  platforms,  the 
satellites  were  launched  together  on  a 
navigational  satellite  (NAVSAT) .  This  was 
fortunate  as  the  NAVSAT  was  maintained  in 
an  accurate  circular  orbit  at  1000 
kilometer  altitude.  This  encompasses  98 
percent  of  the  ionosphere.  The 
sht®ilite's  orbital  inclination  of  83 
degrees  provided  two  or  three  useful 
passes  a  day.  Data  were  collected  every 
15  seconds  as  long  as  the  29.5  MHz  beacon 
signal  strength  was  sufficient  for 
gathering  data.  A  normal  pass  would  last 
12-13  minutes  from  horizon  to  horizon. 

Conceptually,  the  experiment  was 
simple.  The  "apparent"  position  of  the 
satellite  was  measured  and  compared  to  the 
"real"  position  derived  from  predicted 
ephemeris  data  specifying  the  orbital 
location  of  the  satellite  in  space  and 
time.  The  difference,  expressed  in 
angular  error  in  degrees,  is  the 
refractive  bending  error  caused  by  the 
ionosphere  between  the  satellite  and  the 
ground  station.  The  electron  density  was 
then  derived  using  coefficients  of 
refraction  at  the  beacon  frequency. 

To  measure  the  satellite-borne 
beacons,  a  direction  finder  with  fast 
processing  time  was  required.  It  had  to 
make  high  time-resolution  measurements  of 
angle  of  arrival  (AOA)  in  azimuth  and 
elevation.  At  that  time,  the  only  system 
capable  of  accomplishing  this  was  a  Single 
Site  Locating  (SSL)  Test-bed  at  Southwest 


Research  Institute  (SwRI)  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  The  system,  described  earlier 
(Rose,  1992) ,  is  a  7  element 
interferometer  which  uses  an'"L*'  shaped 
array.  It  can  perform  successive  angle  of 
arrival  measurements  in  3.5  millisecond 
intervals.  At  this  sampling  rate  errors 
due  to  satellite  motion  are  effectively 
minimized. 

In  order  to  perform  the  desired 
comparisons  witi.  ionospheric  models,  the 
refractive  bending  data  had  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  electron  density. 
Before  and  after  each  pass,  the  peak 
electron  density  was  measured  with  a 
vertical  incidence  sounder.  The  measured 
F-region  critical  frequency,  the  foF2,  is 
directly  related  to  peak  electron  density 
(Ne)  by: 

(1)  Ne(el/cm3)  =  1.24X10E4  x  foF2(MHz) 


Because  the  interferometer  produced 
large  amounts  of  data  very  quickly,  data 
collection  periods  were  limited  to  windows 
that  were  four  seconds  in  length.  In  this 
time  1152  frames  of  data  were  collected. 
A  frame  is  a  3.5  millisecond  AOA 
measurement  of  the  phase  data  from  each  of 
the  seven  interferomter  elements.  The 
satellite  moved  approximately  30  km  during 
the  4  second  window  or  about  26  meters 
between  frames.  Each  frame  was  time 
tagged  and  stored  on  magnetic  media.  In 
addition,  a  vertical  incidence  sounder 
ionogram  was  made  prior  to  and  after  each 
pass  to  determine  ionospheric  conditions. 
Next,  each  frame  underwent  phase  linearity 
testing.  This  test  determines  whether  the 
array  observed  a  plane-wave  and  made  an 
AOA  observation  based  on  one  signal.  The 
frames  that  passed  this  test,  typically 
100-500  of  the  1152  collected  in  each 
window,  were  put  into  an  analysis  file  for 
further  processing.  Figure  1  shows  an 
analysis  file  segment  from  one  four  second 
window.  In  a  final  step,  the  data  are 
reduced  into  spreadsheet  format  for 
analysis. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  DATA 

The  experimental  program  was 
conducted  between  October  198S  and 
December  1989.  Over  this  period,  217 
passes  provided  information  that  were 
suitable  for  analysis.  These  included: 

28  Cases  -  Setup/Calibration  - 

(October  -  December  1988) 
40  Cases  -  winter- 

(January  -  March  1989) 

40  Cases  -  Spring 

(April  -  June  1989) 

50  Cases  -  Summer  - 

(July  -  September  1989) 

52  Cases  -  Fall 

(Octob.ir  -  December  1989) 

This  experiment  performed  above 
expectations  throughout  the  year.  There 
was  no  period  in  which  data  could  not  be 
acquired. 

A  unique  aspect  of  this  experiment 
was  the  amount  of  the  ionosphere  that  was 
measured  on  each  pass.  Depending  on  how 
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Figure  l  -  Seoment  of  phase  linear  data 
from  a  four  second  frame 


close  the  satellite  passed  overhead  to  the 
receiver,  the  data  mapped  represented  an 
area  about  600  km  wide  and  several 
thousand  kilometers  long.  The  predicted 
ephemeris  data  were  checked  on  each  pass 
by  carefully  observing  the  times  of 
acquisition  of  signal  (AOS)  and  loss  of 
signal  (LOS) .  This  normally  occurs  as  the 
satellite  comes  over  the  horizon  and  is  in 
line  of  sight  of  the  receiving  station. 
Any  error  in  the  predicted  ephemeris  data 
showed  up  as  a  bias  in  the  output  data  and 
was  easily  spotted.  AOS  on  a  north  to 
south  pass  was  the  most  reliable  test  with 
the  difference  between  predicted  and 
observed  AOS  times  never  exceeding  several 
seconds.  Prediction  of  LOS  to  the  south 
was  completely  unreliable,  with  the 
differences  between  predicted  and  observed 
being  tens  of  seconds  to  minutes.  This 
was  because  the  29.5  MHz  signal  would 
become  a  skywave  signal  at  low  elevation 
angles  and  could  be  heard  half  way  around 
the  world. 

Host  of  the  data  were  collected 
between  elevation  angles  of  20  and  82 
degrees.  Below  20  degrees,  the  slant 
ranges  exceed  2000  km,  the  signal  to  noise 
is  very  poor  and  the  likelihood  of  an 
undistorted  plane  wave  signal  was  very 
low.  Directly  overhead  above  82  degrees, 
the  arctangent  calculation  in  the  azimuth 
calculation  breaks  down  and  answers  are 
unreliable.  Once  these  boundaries  were 
established,  data  collection  became 
straight  forward. 

Several  trends  appeared  early  in  the 
tests  and  it  soon  became  easy  for  the 
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analyst  to  discern  whether  the  pass  was 
north  to  south  or  vise  versa.  The  large 
patches  of  irregularities  that 
characterize  latitudes  below  30  degrees 
north  were  evident.  The  ionosphere  to  the 
north  of  the  receiver  site  was  less  dense 
than  to  the  south.  Changes  in  signals 
from  the  north  were  orderly  and  at 
expected  levels.  Signals  from  the  south 
were  always  variable  and  unpredictable 
with  greater  errors  at  long  slant  ranges. 


Because  of  the  satellite's  orbit,  the 
times  signals  could  be  received  changed 
daily.  This  allowed  a  measurement 
schedule  that  could  probe  the  ionosphere 
at  different  times  of  day  and  night.  The 
periods  at  pre-sunrise  (electron  density 
minimum)  and  pre-sunset  (electron  density 
maximum)  were  always  the  most  interesting. 
At  pre-sunrise  in  the  winter,  the  electron 
density  almost  disappears  allowing  the 
scientist  to  determine  the  baseline 
accuracy  of  the  interferometer  without 
interference  from  the  ionosphere. 


Figure  2(b)  shows  a  summer  pre-sunset 
case.  The  refractive  error  is  largely 
effected  by  slant  range,  increasing  as 
ranges  increase.  The  average  overall  AOA 
error  is  3.5%.  However,  as  range 
increases,  the  error  exceeds  5%,  similar 
to  the  accuracies  of  the  SSL  in  locating 
terrestrial  targets. 

Figure  3  shows  the  effects  of 
seasonal  changes  and  how  refractive  error 
changes  with  season.  Figure  3(a)  depicts 
winter  night  where  error  is  minimal  due  to 
lower  electron  density.  Even  at  night 
there  is  some  evidence  of  the  differences 
in  the  ionosphere  to  the  north  and  the 
south.  Figure  3(b)  shows  what  happens 
during  the  night  in  the  summer  when 
electron  density  is  greater.  In  both 
cases  the  data  were  collected  during  pre¬ 
sunrise  when  electron  density  is  lowest. 
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Figure  2(a)  shows  a  pass  that 
occurred  during  the  winter  at  pre-sunrise 
(absolute  minimum  electron  density) .  To 
the  north,  there  is  little  error  in  either 
azimuth  or  elevation  angles  that  are 
measured.  For  this  pass,  the  overall 
miss-distance  error  between  predicted  and 
observed  AOA  is  1.5%.  Numerous  other 
passes  that  occurred  during  the  pre¬ 
sunrise  period  show  about  the  same 
accuracy.  Therefore,  this  is  close  to  the 
minimum  error  of  the  SSL. 
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Figure  4  shows  the  effect  of  season 
on  refractive  error  during  daylight  when 
electron  density  is  at  maximum  values. 
The  largest  difference  is  in  elevation 
angle  error.  In  figure  4(a),  the  winter 
day,  there  is  little  refractive  bending 
until  the  signal  source  is  well  south  of 
the  receiver  site,  and  the  errors  are  less 
than  one  degree.  In  figure  4(b),  the 
summer  day,  there  is  a  more  pronounced 
signal  bending  over  the  longer  slant 
ranges.  For  both  examples  the  point  of 
closest  approach  is  nearly  the  same  and  at 
that  point  the  errors  are  nearly  the  same. 
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Analysis  of  the  individual 
spreadsheet  data  for  each  pass  showed  that 
the  errors  in  the  elevation  angle  were  the 
primary  contributor  to  the  overall  error. 
Elevation  errors  are  caused  by  horizontal 
electron  density  gradients  which,  in  turn, 
are  caused  by  cyclic  changes  in  time  of 
day,  season,  and  solar  cycle.  These 
changes  are  smoother  and  less  radical  than 
those  caused  by  vertical  gradients. 

Vertical  gradients  cause  errors  in 
the  azimuth  angle  of  arrival.  These  tend 
to  be  caused  by  short  term  phenomena  such 
as  sporadic-E,  traveling  ionospheric 
disturbances  and  ionospheric  storm 
effects.  Figure  5  shows  the  effect  of 
sporadic  £  on  a  summer  morning  pass.  The 
positive  shift  in  azimuth  error  when  the 
satellite  is  nearest  the  receiver  (1101 
km)  is  due  to  the  very  intense  overhead  E 
region.  As  the  signal  source  moves  away, 
the  effects  diminish  rapidly  because  the 
layer  is  relatively  thin. 


After  a  year  of  making  measurements, 
there- was  sufficient  data  to  observe  the 
diurnal  and  seasonal  ionospheric  effects 
on  AOA  measurements.  Each  pass  was 
reduced  to  a  composite  vector  sum  of  the 
elevation  and  azimuth  errors  as  a  function 
of  foP2.  This  was  then  plotted  by  season 
(Figure  6)  .  while  the  results  shown  in 
figure  6  are  not  surprising,  it  dees 
provide  a  quantitative  relationship  that 
can  be  used  to  test  computer  simulations. 


The  deviation  of  the  summer  curve  from  the 
other  three  seasons  is  referred  to  as  to 
the  "seasonal  anomaly." 

The  curve  in  figure  6  indicates  that 
the  relationship  between  transionospher ic 
angular  error  and  electron  density  is 
nearly  linear.  They  can  be  expressed  with 
two  terms,  one  for  winter,  spring  and 
fall,  and  one  for  summer.  The 
measurements  were  made  at  solar  cycle 
maximum  when  electron  densities  are  the 
highest.  Therefore,  the  relationships  for 
solar  minimum  are  already  accounted  for 
because  it  is  already  known  that  one  of 
the  effects  of  solar  decline  is  that  foF2 
values  are  less  as  depicted  in  the  lower 
half  of  figure  6.  The  data  in  figure  6 
represent  the  "slowly  varying"  component 
for  modeling  transionospheric  electron 
density  and  the  resultant  refractive 
bending. 
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With  data  acquisition  complete,  the 
next  objective  was  to  compare  observed 
data  with  predicted  data  from  ICED.  For 
the  exact  times  measurements  were  made, 
model  ionospheres  were  derived  from  ICED. 
The  homing  mode  of  a  ray trace  program  was 
used  to  trace  the  signal  ray  path  from  the 
satellite  to  some  ground  point.  Ephemeris 
data  on  the  satellite's  location  were  used 
as  a  starting  point.  The  output  was  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ground 
intercept  point.  This  was  converted  into 
azimuth  and  elevation  error  and  then 


compared  to  the  measured  data.  One  method 
of  displaying  the  comparisons  is  shown  in 
figure  7.  The  differences  between 
observed  and  predicted  azimuth  and 
elevation  errors  are  used  to  generate  a 
differential  azimuth/elevation  scatter 
plot.  If  the  model  predictions  are  close 
to  the  actual  measured  data,  then  the 
scatter  plot  provides  a  tight  cluster 
about  zero.  The  more  the  prediction 
deviates  from  the  observed  data,  the 
greater  the  spreading  of  the  data.  Figure 
7  shows  data  comparisons  for  both  day  and 
night  situations  between  elevation  angles 
of  30  and  60  degrees,  the  optimum  angles 
for  the  interferometer  array. 
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Figure  7(a)  represents  246  nighttime 
data  points  for  true  elevation  between  30 
and  60  degrees.  The  sample  mean  elevation 
difference  value  is  0.6  degrees  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  1.15  degrees.  The 
mean  azimuth  difference  was  0.25  degrees 
with  a  standard  deviation  of  1.36  degrees. 
With  the  minimal  night  ionosphere  the 
predicted  data  set  does  track  the  observed 
data  set,  although  with  a  tendency  to 
under-predict  elevation. 

In  figure  7 (ta) ,  269  daytime  data 
points  are  shown.  A  fairly  tight 
distribution  is  seen  but  the  center  of  the 
elevation  distribution  has  become 
negative,  indicative  of  over-prediction. 
The  mean  elevation  difference  is  -1.54 
degrees  with  a  standard  deviation  of  1.12 


degrees.  The  mean  azimuth  error  is  0.45 
degrees  with  a  l.o  degree  standard 
deviation.  In  combination  with  the 
results  for  the  nighttime  case,  these 
results  point  to  the  error  being 
introduced  by  the  ICED  model  rather  than 
the  raytrace.  This  is  because  the 
interpolation  scheme  used  in  the  raytrace 
is  the  same  for  both  night  and  day. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  year  long  campaign  successfully 
produced  a  unique  data  base  on  the 
refractive  bending  of  a  LoVHF  signal 
caused  by  a  variety  of  ionospheric 
conditions.  A  ground-based  direction 
finder  used  an  orbiting  beacon  on  29.5  MHz 
to  map  ionospheric  electron  density.  The 
effects  of  day/night  cycles  and  season 
were  observed.  Short  term  variations, 
such  as  those  due  to  sporadic  E  and 
ionospheric  storms  were  measured. 

During  periods  of  electron  density 
minimum,  the  vector  sura  of  the  azimuth  and 
elevation  errors  ranged  near  1.5  percent 
of  the  slant  range  between  the  satellite 
and  receiver.  This  is  likely  the 
instrumental  accuracy  of  the  7  channel 
interferometer  that  was  used. 

During  measurements  when  the  electron 
density  was  at  maximum  values,  the 
transionospheric  angular  errors  ranged 
between  5  and  10  percent  of  range.  Short 
term  gradients  caused  by  sporadic  E  and 
icnospheric  storms  pushed  the  errors  to 
excessive  levels. 

A  relationship  was  developed  that 
relates  transionospheric  angular  error  to 
the  peak  electron  density  as  measured  from 
a  ground-based  vertical  sounder.  This  was 
then  used  to  test  various  ionospheric 
models  to  see  if  they  could  first 
replicate  the  observed  bending  and  then 
correct  for  it.  The  results  were  not 
satisfactory  as  the  ICED  model  tends  to 
over-predict  the  electron  density  during 
daylight  hours.  It  is  suspected  that  this 
is  due,  in  part,  to  a  poorly  modeled 
topside  ionosphere,  from  350  km  up  to  the 
1000  kilometer  altitude  of  the  satellite. 
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DISCUSSION 


T.  COYNE 

I  understood  from  your  previous  presentation  (paper  lOf  tha*  problems  above  82*  elevation  were  associated  with  lonosphenc  tills  -  1 
laJce  It  from  your  present  paper  this  is  not  correct.  ITie  problem  is  an  instrumental  one  -  which  surprises  me  as  you  are  close  to 
line-of'Site  to  the  interferometer  when  it  is  equipped  with  loops. 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

For  an  interferometer,  azimuth  calculations  become  unstable  at  elevation  angles  of  greater  than  82-.  This  is  systematic  of  the 
system  that  we  are  using.  A  fairly  complex  solut::..  was  developed  by  Rank  Polkinghom  of  NRL  to  cucumvent  the  large  azimuth 
errors  at  overhead  angles. 

E.  HAYDEN 

For  the  interferometer  system  in  question,  when  the  signal  arrives  from  directly  overhead  it  is  true  that  the  azimuth  measurement 
becomes  indeterminate.  However,  in  that  same  situation  it  is  important  to  keep  m  mind  that  the  elevation  measurement  is  at  ns 
most  accurate  because  the  wave  duection  is  norm^  1  to  the  amay  plane. 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Concur. 

L.  BERTEL 

Calculation  of  angle  errors  requires  knowledge  of  the  electron  density  in  the  vicinity  of  the  saiellile;  do  you  take  tliat  parameter  into 
account  in  your  simulations.’  And.  if  the  answer  is  'yes',  what  ionospheric  profile  do  you  use.’ 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Initially  we  used  rather  simplistic  assumptions  in  structuring  the  experunent  The  beacon  transmitter  was  at  1000  km  altitude  At 
this  altitude,  the  emitter  is  above  96-97%  of  the  total  electron  content.  Therefore,  we  miually  assumed,  the  transmitter  and  receiver 
were  completely  above  and  below  the  ionosphere  and  the  bending  observed  was  due  to  the  plasma  in  between.  The  lonosphcnc 
profiles  we  used  were  from  ICED  for  the  midlatitude  experiment.  With  the  type  of  day  time  errors  observed,  the  median 
ionospheric  electron  content  is  too  hi;n  already.  To  account  for  the  residual  3-1%  of  eleepon  content  that  exists  between  1000  and 
1500  km  would  only  increase  the  error. 

C.  GOUTELARD 

Pourquoi  n'utilisez-vous  pas  le  modele  de  Bent  pour  la  modelisation  de  I’ionosphdre  au  voisinage  du  satellite?  (suite  a  la  question 
de  Mr  Bertel). 

Why  no’,  use  the  Bent  model  for  modeling  the  ionosf‘\ere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  satellite?  ( Folhm  -up  to  Mr.  Bertel  s  question) 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Our  project  was  specifically  tasked  to  investigate  useabiliiy  of  electron  density  profiles  from  ICED.  We  could  have  used  the  same 
process  on  any  Ne  profile  from  any  model.  It  just  wasn’t  our  task  on  this  project. 

H.  SOICHER 

Transionospheric  transmissions  at  29.5  MHz  are  occasionally  subjected  to  anomalous  propagaUon  conditions  (c.g.,  reflections  to 
receivers  from  totally  different  directions).  Have  you  noticed  such?  Under  what  circumstances’ 

.AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Yes,  myself  and  the  scientists  at  SWRI,  where  the  measurements  were  made,  were  very  aware  of  what  happens  when  signals  at  29.5 
MHz  go  skywave.  One  time  on  a  north-south  pass,  we  observed  the  beacon  until  it  was  over  Antarctica.  To  the  south,  in  the 
summer  when  the  equatorial  anomaly  was  the  furthest  north  we  saw  many  cases  where  large  azimuth  and  elevation  errors  occurred. 
Normally,  measurements  to  the  north  were  well  behaved.  We  have  confirmed  cases  from  ionospheric  storms.  E,.  auroral 
backscatter.  and  equatorial  E.  However,  because  of  the  very  extensive  data  base  collected  during  normal  conditions,  anomalous 
propagation  amounted  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  data. 
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SUMMARY 

Strong  gradients  in  electron  density  associated  with  sunrise 
and  sunset  are  a  well  known  feature  of  the  ionosphere  and  will 
produce  off  great  circle  bearings,  particularly  if  the 
propagation  path  is  parallel  to  the  dawn  or  dusk  terminator. 
Measurements  have  been  undertaken  of  the  direction  of  arrival 
of  signals  in  the  range  3  to  23  MHz  radiated  by  a  transmitter 
located  at  Clyde  River  in  the  Canadian  Arctic  (70"N,  70'W). 
The  path  from  this  transmitter  to  the  receiving  site  at  Bostoa 
USA.  is  parallel  to  the  dawn  dusk  line  and  consequently 
systematic  changes  in  bearings  are  expected  to  occur. 
Bearings  measured  during  January  1989  indicate  a  positive 
error  of  a  few  degrees  at  around  sunrise.  As  the  day 
progressed  the  error  decreased,  becoming  zero  at  local  noon  at 
the  path  mid  point.  As  the  dusk  approaches,  the  tilts  in  the 
ionosphere  are  reversed  in  gradient  and  there  is  a  smaller 
negative  swing  in  the  mean  bearing.  The  bearing  error  at  dusk 
is  smaller  than  at  sunrise  since  the  ionospheric  gradients  at 
this  time  are  less  steep.  The  diurnal  swing  in  the  bearing 
occurs  during  the  winter  and  equinox  periods  but  is  absent  (or 
very  small)  during  summer.  This  is  because  the  ionospheric 
gradients  in  summer  are  smaller  than  those  at  other  seasons 
due  to  the  relatively  low  values  of  the  F-region  critical 
frequency  (foF2)  which  occur  during  the  summer  daytime. 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Errors  in  the  angles  of  arrival  of  HF  signals  received  after 
reflection  from  the  ionosphere  can  occur  because  of  gradients 
in  the  electron  density  height  distribution.  Such  gradients 
produce  a  tilted  reflecting  surface  which  allows  the  signals  to 
propagate  from  the  transmitter  to  the  receiver  via  off-great 
circle  paths.  Tilts  and  gradients  are  produced  in  the 
ionosphere  by  a  number  of  geophysical  processes,  eg.  the 
propagation  of  internal  gravity  waves  which  cause  travelling 
ionospheric  disturbances.  This  investigation  is  concerned 
with  the  influence  of  the  large,  slowly  moving,  tills  which  are 
associated  with  the  dawn/dusk  terminators.  These  tilts  are 
found  to  produce  systematic  errors  in  bearings,  particularly  for 
paths  whose  direction  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  terminator. 


Bearing  errors  ot  2'  to  3‘  resulting  from  the  sunrise/sunset 
gradients  in  the  ionosphere  have  been  observed  by  Tcdd  et  aJ 
1  Reference  1 )  for  a  number  of  one-hop  paths  in  Western 
Europe.  In  this  study,  the  transmi-ssion  path  is  located  in  the 
North  American  sector. 

2.  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

An  HF  transmitter  has  been  located  at  Clyde  River,  North 
West  Territories,  Canada,  and  the  bearings  of  the  signals 
measured  at  a  site  near  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  the  U.S.A. 
The  frequencies  employed  ranged  from  3  MHz  to  ij  MHz  and 
the  results  reported  here  are  for  frequencies  greater  than  10 
MHz.  The  upper  frequencies  have  been  selected,  since  they 
were  above  the  LUF  and  below  the  MUF  during  most  of  the 
dawn/dusk  periods.  Bearing  measurements  were  made  using 
a  wide  aperture  goniometric  direction  finder  and  the  observed 
azimuthal  angle  of  arrival  was  recorded  at  30  second  intervals 
during  each  2  minute  transmission  interval.  The  transmissions 
were  repeated  at  half-hour  intervals  during  the  observing 
penods  which  covered  30  days  during  the  summer,  winter  and 
equinox  periods. 

The  results  obtained  during  January  1989  are  reproduced  in 
Figure  1  in  which  the  average  bearing  for  each  hourly  interval 
for  all  frequencies  above  10  MHz  has  been  plotted.  The 
signals  are  first  acquired  at  sunrise  when  the  path  opens  due  to 
the  increasing  electron  density  caused  by  the  solar 
illumination.  This  results  in  a  rapid  increase  in  MUF  to  a 
value  well  above  10  MHz.  At  this  lime,  there  is  a  positive 
error  of  about  2*  in  the  bearing  measurement.  As  the  day 
progresses,  the  error  decreases,  becoming  zero  at  local  noon  at 
the  path  mid  point  (17:20  UT).  At  this  lime,  the  ionosphere 
has  fully  formed  and  there  are  no  large  E-W  gradients  present. 
As  dusk  appro.achcs,  the  electron  density  decreases  due  to  the 
increasing  domination  of  recombination.  The  E-W  tilt  is. 
therefore,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  at  sunrise.  This  can 
be  seen  as  a  small  1'  negative  error  in  the  bearing 
measurements.  The  smaller  error  at  dusk  is  to  be  expected 
since  the  gradients  at  this  time  arc  less  steep  than  at  sunrise. 
This  can  be  seen  from  Figures  2(a)  and  (b),  in  which  the 
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contours  of  constant  electron  density  (iso-ionic  contours)  are 
reproduced  for  summer  and  winter  conditions  respectively. 
At  latitudes  between  45"  and  70*N,  the  sunrise  gradient  in 
winter  is  much  steeper  than  a'  sunset.  In  summer,  the 
difference  is  not  so  marked  because  of  the  lower  values  of  the 
F-region  critical  frequency  which  occur  in  summer  daytime. 
The  transition  from  night  to  day  is,  therefore,  less  marked 
during  this  season.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed 
experimentally  and  the  systematic  bearing  error  during 
summer  is  too  small  to  measure. 

3.  DISCUSSION 

The  bearing  error  due  to  a  tilted  ionosphere  can  be  determined 
by  ray  tracing  analysis.  Ray  tracing  calculations  for  the 
Clyde-Boston  path  have  been  undertaken  by  means  of  the 
Jones  (Reference  2)  analysis.  The  model  ionosphere  assumed 
in  these  calculations  have  been  based  on  the  data  contained  in 
Figures  2(a)  and  (b).  Positive  bearing  errors  of  about  2  or  3 
degrees  are  obtained  from  the  winter  mode!  (Figure  2(a)) 
whereas  very  small  errors  (less  than  1  degree)  are  produced  by 
the  gradients  present  in  the  summer  model  (Figure  2(b)). 
These  calculations  confirm  the  experimental  evidence  that 
systematic  bearing  errors  are  associated  with  the 
sunrise/sunsei  gradient  particularly  in  winter. 

The  present  results  and  those  of  Todd  (Reference  1 )  suggest 
that  dicse  bearing  errors  are  a  regular  feature  associated  with 
sunrise  and  sunset.  Thus,  a  simple  correction  (addition  and 
subtraction)  could  be  applied  to  the  measured  bearings  for  this 
type  of  propagation  path.  Note  that  the  maximum  error  will 
occur  for  North  -  South  paths  since  the  electron  density 


gradient  is  then  orthogonal  to  the  path  direction.  As  the  path 
direction  moves  away  from  N  -  S,  the  bearing  error  due  to 
these  tilts  becomes  smaller  and  will  become  zero  for  E-W 
propagation  when  this  path  direction  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
tilt.  The  magnitude  of  these  errors  is  not  critically  dejaendent 
on  path  length  provided  the  transmission  is  via  a  one-hop 
mode. 

4.  CONCLUSION-S 

The  gradients  in  electron  density  which  are  produced  in  the 
ionosphere  at  sunrise  and  sunset  can  influence  the  angle  of 
arrival  of  HF  signals.  This  is  particularly  true  for  paths  which 
are  perpendicular  to  the  gradient  since  maximum  deflection  of 
the  reflection  point  from  its  plane  mirror  position  will  occur 
when  the  tilt  is  at  right  angles  to  the  path.  The  gradient,  and 
hence  the  bearing  error,  are  greater  at  sunrise  than  at  sunset 
and  have  their  greatest  magnitude  in  wmter.  In  summer,  when 
the  difference  in  the  magnitude  of  (he  night-time  and  daytime 
electron  density  is  smaller,  little  change  is  observed  in  the 
hearing.  The  systematic  nature  of  these  errors  and  their 
tepeaiabiliiy  lioiii  day  to  day  suggests  that  a  correction 
procedure  could  be  developed  for  their  removal. 
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Figure  1 .  DF  measurements  for  the  Clyde  River  -  Boston  path.  January  1 989.  The  upper  frame  shows 
the  average  bearing  error  as  a  function  of  time  of  day  for  all  frequencies  above  10  MHz  and  the  lower 
frame  the  number  of  bearing  measurements  made. 
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SUMMARY 

It  is  well  known  that  the  auroral  zone  ionosphere  contains 
steep  time  varying  gradients  in  electron  density  which  can 
produce  targe  off-great  circle  bearings  in  the  direction  of 
arrival  of  HF  radio  signals  reflected  from  this  region  of  the 
ionosphere.  Recent  DF  measurements  at  a  high  latitude  site 
indicate  that  large  bearing  errors  are  also  observed  in  signals 
reflected  from  the  polar  cap  ionosphere  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  being  a  much  less  disturbed  region  than  the 
auroral  zone.  A  feature  of  these  measurements  is  a  large  (± 
50*)  quasi-periodic  swing  in  the  direction  of  arrival  observed 
for  both  short  and  long  propagation  paths.  These  changes  in 
angle  of  arrival  are  attributed  to  reflection  from  patches  or 
"blobs"  of  over-dense  plasma  which  travel  with  the 
convection  current  flow  across  the  polar  cap  region  from 
dayside  to  nightside.  The  periods  of  large  bearing  swings  are 
well  correlated  with  the  onset  of  magnetic  activity  as 
measured  by  the  Kp  index. 

1,  INTRODUCTION 

The  errors  measured  by  HF  direction  finders  on  signals 
received  over  high  latitude  propagation  paths  are  usually 
much  greater  than  those  of  signals  received  via  the  mid  and 
low  latitude  ionosphere.  These  errors  have  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  propagation  path  reflection  points  being  in  or 
near  the  auroral  oval  where  large  gradients  in  electron  density 
are  known  to  occur.  These  gradients  form  tilted  reflection 
surfaces  which  allow  off  great  circle  propagation  paths 
between  the  transmitter  and  the  DF  site.  In  November  1990  a 
controlled  series  of  experiments  were  undertaken  in  the  high 
Arctic,  at  Alert,  North  West  Territories,  Canada.  (82.5'N. 
62.4‘W)  with  a  goniometer  based  and  with  an  interferometer 
based  DF  system.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  data  collected 
during  the  tests  was  that  on  some  days  very  large  bearing 
swings  (in  excess  of  ±50*)  were  measured  by  both  instruments 
and  on  two  propagation  paths.  Furthermore,  the 
interferometer  also  indicated  changes  in  the  elevation  angle  of 
arrival  although  these  were  not,  in  general,  well  correlated 
with  the  bearing  changes.  These  large  errors  wc.c  measured 
on  the  Thule-Alert  path  (676  km)  which  is  always  contained 
entirely  within  the  polar  cap  and  on  the  Halifax -Alert  path 
(4200  km)  which  has  one  of  its  reflection  points  within  the 
polar  cap. 


Since  the  polar  cap  ionosphere  is  known  to  be  less  disturbed 
than  that  in  the  auroral  oval  and,  moreover,  there  is  no 
obvious  source  of  ionospheric  gradients  within  the  polar  cap 
region,  a  more  detailed  investigation  of  these  observations 
was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  identifying  the  cause  of  the 
bearing  errors.  A  possible  cause  of  these  errors  is  identified 
and  the  geophysical  parameters  responsible  for  the 
disturbance  discussed. 

2.  EXPERIMENTAL  OBSERVATIONS 

During  the  period  11-20  November  1990,  measurements  were 
made  at  Alert  of  the  arrival  ar.gles  of  the  signals  received 
from  Thule  (8.050  MHz)  and  Halifax  (8.697  MHz).  These 
transmitters  are  located  at  676  and  4200  km  from  Alert 
respectively  (see  Figure  1). 

Both  the  azimuth  data  collected  by  the  goniometer  system  and 
the  azimuth  and  elevation  angles  measured  by  the 
interferometer  indicate  that  large  time  varying  changes  in 
these  parameters  are  frequently  observed.  Typical  examples 
of  the  large  azimuth  changes  recorded  by  the  goniometer 
system  on  18  November  1990,  are  reproduced  in  Figure  2  (a) 
and  (b).  In  Figure  2  (a)  the  bearings  of  the  8.050  MHz  Thule 
transmission  are  plotted  as  a  furKtion  of  the  time  of  day  (UT). 
Similar  azimuth  angle  data  measured  by  the  same  system  for 
the  Halifax  (8.697  MHz)  signal  are  reproduced  in  Figure  2(b). 
Very  large  bearing  swings,  of  more  than  100  degrees,  are 
evident  on  both  paths  during  the  period  08.00  to  12.00  UT  (ie. 
04.00  to  08.00  local).  Note  that  the  swing  is  from  a  negative 
bearing  error  through  the  true  great  circle  position  to  a 
positive  error  in  both  cases.  The  true  bearings  for  the  Halifax 
and  Thule  transmitters  are  182  and  194  degrees  respectively 
and  these  are  marked  on  the  figure.  The  period  between  12.00 
and  16.00  UT  is  relatively  undisturbed  but  after  18.00  UT 
(14.00  local),  large  bearing  errors  are  again  observed  on  the 
Thule  path.  At  this  time,  however,  the  bearing  moves  from  a 
large  positive  value,  through  the  great  circle  position,  to  a 
large  negative  value,  as  time  progresses.  Note  that  the 
number  of  bearing  swings  is  fewer  in  the  post  noon  than  in  the 
pre  noon  periods  and  that  large  bearing  errors  arc  observed 
only  on  the  Thule  path  in  the  post  noon  period. 

The  azimuth  and  elevation  angle  data  measured  by  the 
interferometer  during  the  17  November  are  reproduced  in 
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Figure  3  (a  and  b)  for  the  8.050  MHz  transmission  from 
Thule.  High  lime  resolution  plots  of  these  data  indicate  that 
two  or  more  bearing  angles  can  occur  sunullaneously  but  the 
dominant  feature  is  the  swing  from  small  to  large  t .  arings  as 
time  progresses.  The  changes  in  the  elevation  angle  are  less 
well  defined  than  those  in  azimuth  and  there  is  a  considerable 
(~15")  spread  in  this  parameter. 

3.  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  DATA 

3.1  Production  mechanisms  for  large  bearing  errors 
The  large  periodic  swings  in  azimuth,  for  example  on  the  17 
and  18  November,  indicate  that  the  the  incoming  wave 
direction  varies  from  approximately  50"  on  one  side  of  the 
true  bearing  to  SO*  on  the  other  side  of  true  bearing  within 
about  30  mins.  The  azimuth  change  is  accompanied  by 
changes  in  elevation  angle  which  do  not  appear  to  be  directly 
correlated  with  the  bearing  change. 

To  produce  off  great  circle  path  propagation,  tilts  and/or 
gradients  in  electron  density  are  required.  If  the  bearing 
changes  with  time,  then  either  the  gradient  must  change  or  the 
reflection  pomt  must  move  relative  to  the  transmitter-receiver 
direction.  Gradient  changes  associated  with  the  auroral  oval 
or  the  high  latitude  trough  can  give  rise  to  large  bearing 
cnors,  however,  these  gradients  are  slow  moving  and  cannot 
produce  the  quasi  periodicity  which  are  a  feature  of  the 
present  observations.  The  most  common  disturbances  in  the 
ionosphere,  which  gives  rise  to  time  variations  similar  to  those 
observed,  are  those  associated  with  travelling  ionospheric 
disturbances  (TlDs).  TIDs  can  occur  at  any  latitude  and  at 
any  time  of  day  or  season.  The  period  of  these  disturbances 
ranges  from  20  min  to  more  than  1  hour.  However,  the 
electron  density  gradients  associated  with  TIDs  arc  relatively 
small  and  will  typically  produce  off  great  circle  bearings  of 
about  ±5"  for  a  one  hop  propagation  path  (Reference  1).  Even 
assuming  that  TIDs  in  the  auroral  oval  were  larger  than 
normal,  they  could  not  produce  the  very  large  ±50’  bearing 
errors  observed. 

Gradient  features  specifically  related  with  the  polar  cap  region 
are  those  associated  with  convecting  plasma  'blobs'  or  patches 
of  enhanced  electron  density.  Recent  observations 
(Reference  2)  of  the  polar  cap  ionosphere  have  established  the 
existence  of  large  blobs  of  over-dense  plasma  which  convert 
across  the  polar  cap  region  carried  along  by  the  convection 
current  flows.  These  flows  usually  form  a  two-cell 
convection  pattern  with  the  flow  over  the  pole  being  from  the 
dayside  to  nightside,  (see  Figure  4).  On  the  dayside,  during 
moderate  geomagnetic  activity,  parts  of  the  enhanced  auroral 
oval  plasma  can  become  detached.  Due  to  the  long 
recombination  time-constants  in  the  F-region  this  detached 
plasma  will  have  a  long  life  time  (several  hours)  and  so  will 
move  across  the  polar  cap  embedded  into  the  normal 
convection  Row.  The  feature  will  then  appear  as  a  patch  or 
blob'  of  over-dense  plasma  moving  through  the  ambient  polar 
cap  ionosphere. 

These  features  have  been  observed  by  high  latitude  incoherent 
scatter  radars  such  as  Sonderstromfjord,  Millstone  Hill  and 
EISCAT.  The  electron  density  within  the  blobs  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  ambient  ionosphere. 
Consequently,  the  blob  boundaries  correspond  to  regions  of 
steep  gradients  in  electron  density  which  act  as  good  tilted 


reflectors  for  HF  radiowaves.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  over- 
dense  plasma  regions  can  extend  laterally  for  several  hundred 
kilometres  and  extend  in  height  throughout  the  F-  :gion.  The 
features  of  individual  blobs  can  vary  consideral  .y  and  their 
density  will  gradually  decrease  as  recombination  taken  place. 

The  physical  processes  which  produce  the  detached  plasma 
patches  are  not  well  understood  but  are  known  to  be 
associated  with  the  dayside  cusp  region  of  the  magnetosphere, 
with  the  level  of  geomagnetic  activity  and  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  the  interplanetary  magnetic  field  (IMF).  In  order 
to  account  for  the  DF  observations  it  now  has  to  be 
established  that  time  varying  bearing  errors  can  be  produced 
by  the  converting  blobs. 

3.2  Modelling  of  the  bearing  changes  due  to  a  plasma 
blob 

Let  the  blob  be  of  sufficiently  high  electron  density  to  reflect 
the  radiowave  transmitted  from  T  and  received  at  R  -  sec 
Figure  5.  Assuming  that  the  electron  density  gradients  in  the 
blob  are  such  that  they  are  capable  of  reflecting  the  signal,  a 
propagation  path  from  T  to  R  via  the  blob  will  be  established 
as  soon  as  the  blob  is  illuminated  by  the  transmitter  (position 
A).  This  will  produce  a  bearing  error  6] .  As  the  blob  moves 
along  the  direction  AB,  ihe  bearing  error  will  decrease  and  the 
elevation  angle  increases.  The  signal  -ill  be  received  along 
the  great  circle  position  when  the  bloD  is  at  point  D.  The 
bearing  will  then  increase  in  the  opposite  sense  (02)  as  the 
blob  travels.  The  maximum  elevauon  angle  will  be  recorded 
at  the  point  of  closest  approach  to  the  receiver,  ie.  at  C.  The 
bearing  angle  error  continues  to  increase  as  tht  blob  moves  to 
the  radio  horizon  of  the  transmitter  at  B.  This  sequence 
depends  on  the  blob  always  presenting  a  suitable  gradient  for 
propagation  to  occur  between  the  transmitter  and  receiver. 
This  would  require  convex  reflecting  surfaces,  as  would  be 
the  case  in  an  over-dense  blob. 

Since  the  exact  form  of  the  blob  is  not  known,  and  will,  in  any 
case,  vary  from  blob  to  blob,  a  somewhat  simplified  approach 
has  been  adopted  in  order  to  model  the  variation  of  the 
azimuth  and  elevation  angles  with  time  during  the  transit  of 
the  blob.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  blob  is  a  point  specular 
reflector  which  moves  along  any  arbitrary  linear  path.  The 
height  of  the  reflector  can  be  varied  as  can  the  path  direction 
and  the  velocity  of  transit.  The  computer  simulation  indicates 
that  changing  the  height  of  the  reflector  (100  and  3(X)  km) 
makes  little  difference  to  the  form  the  variation  in  either 
parameter.  The  magnitude  of  the  changes  are,  however, 
greater  when  the  higher  (300  km)  reflection  height  is  adopted. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  position  of  the  reflector  relative  to 
the  receiver  at  its  point  of  closest  approach,  makes  a 
considerable  difference  to  the  rate  of  change,  panicularly  in 
the  bearing  angle.  Furthermore,  if  the  reflector  were  to  pass 
directly  over  the  receiver,  any  azimuthal  angle  of  arrival  could 
be  generated.  The  above  modelling  serves  only  to  illustrate 
the  kind  of  changes  that  may  be  expected  and  such  changes 
have  been  observed  in  the  measured  data.  For  a  real  blob, 
neither  the  reflection  height  nor  the  reflection  point  on  the 
blob  would  remain  constant  as  the  blob  travels  and  these 
changes  would  influence  both  the  azimuth  and  elevation 
angles  measured  at  the  receiver.  The  changes  in  reflection 
geometry  between  transmitter  and  receiver  would  also  have  to 
be  taken  into  account  as  would  the  size  of  the  blob  (several 


hundred  km).  For  example,  (he  blob  may  not  travel  along  a 
straight  line  path  and  there  may  be  more  than  one  blob  feature 
present  at  any  given  time.  A  more  realistic  model  of  this  kind 
is  now  being  developed. 

3 J  Diurnal  changes 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  large  bearing  swings 
observed  on  both  17  and  18  November  on  the  Thule-Alert 
path  is  that  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  bearing  error  is 
different  in  the  pre  and  post  noon  periods.  Around  local  noon 
there  is  little  change  in  bearing  which  is  near  to  its  great  circle 
value.  Thus,  the  bearing  changes  from  small  to  large  values 
in  the  morning  and  from  large  to  small  values  in  the 
afternoon.  This  implies  that  the  direction  in  which  the 
reflecting  blob  crosses  the  great  circle  path  between  the 
transmitter  and  receiver  must  change  between  the  two  periods. 

A  basic  mode!  of  the  polar  cap  convection  flow  is  reproduced 
in  Figure  4.  The  two-cell  structure  is  clearly  evident  as  is  the 
anti-sunward  flow  over  the  magnetic  pole.  This  pattern  is 
fixed  in  space  (relative  to  the  sun)  and  the  earth  rotates 
beneath  these  flows.  For  the  Halifax  and  Thule  to  Alert  paths, 
local  and  niagnetic  times  are  quite  similar,  thus,  in  the 
morning  the  flow  is  almost  orthogonal  to  the  path  (T  -  R)  as 
indicated  in  Figure  6  (a).  Blobs  detached  from  the  dayside  (~ 
12.00  UT)  will  follow  the  direction  of  the  convection  tlow 
over  the  poiar  cap  as  indicated  by  the  anow.  Reflections  from 
the  blob  will  thus  be  received  first  when  it  is  in  position  (1). 
le.  the  measured  bearing  will  be  smaller  than  the  great  circle 
value.  As  the  blob  moves  with  the  flow,  the  bearing  angle 
will  increase  to  its  true  great  circle  (zero  enor)  position  and 
continue  to  increase  as  the  blob  travels  away  to  position  (2). 

Near  noon.  Figure  6  (b),  the  flow  is  approximately  par.hcl  to 
the  propagation  path,  consequently  tb.-;  presence  of  blobs  will 
have  little  effect  on  the  azimuthal  angle  of  arrival  although 
they  will  still  produce  changes  in  the  elevation  angle. 

In  (he  post  noon  period,  the  flow  is  again  almost 
perpendicular  to  the  path  but  this  lime  the  earth  has  rotated  so 
that  the  path  is  in  the  position  shown  in  Figure  6  (c).  When 
reflections  from  the  blob  are  first  obtained,  position  (1),  the 
bearings  will  be  larger  than  the  great  circle  values.  These 
values  will  decrease  as  the  blob  moves  with  the  convection 
flow,  the  smallest  bearing  angles  being  recorded  at  position 
(2),  when  the  path  from  the  blob  finally  disappears. 

The  change  in  position  of  the  propagation  path  relative  to  the 
lonosphere/Magnetosphere  convection  flow  as  the  earth 
rotates,  can  account  for  the  change  in  the  direction  of  rotation 
of  the  measured  bearing  errors  between  the  pre  and  post  noon 
periods.  The  number  of  bearing  swings  will  depend  on  the 
number  of  blobs  present  that  can  provide  reflection  points 
between  the  transmitter  and  receiver.  The  period  of  the 
bearing  swing  will  depend  on  the  velocity  of  the  blob  relative 
to  the  transmission  path.  This  will  depend  on  several  factors 
including  the  velocity  of  the  flow  vectors  which,  in  turn, 
depend  on  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  IMF  and  the 
cross-cap  potential. 

3.4  Correlation  with  other  geophysical  observations 
fii  The  Thule  ionosonde.  The  presence  of  large  blobs  of 
over-dense  plasma  should  register  on  a  vertical  incidence 
ionosonde  located  in  the  convection  flow  region  as  a 


substantial  increase  in  the  F-region  critical  frequency  while 
the  blob  is  within  the  first  Fresnel  zone  of  the  ionosonde.  The 
duration  of  the  F-region  cntical  frequencies  enhancement 
will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  velocity  of  the  blob.  The  time 
plot  of  foF2  should,  therefore,  contain  quasi  periodic 
enhancements  during  blob  activity.  Such  plots  are  reproduced 
in  Figure  7a  and  7b  from  data  produced  by  the  Thule 
ionosonde  (17  and  18  November  1990)  (References).  For 
contrast,  the  variation  of  foF2  for  a  quiet  day  (19  November 
1990)  is  presented  in  Figure  7c. 

There  is  a  very  clear  difference  between  the  F-region 
behaviour  as  measured  by  the  ionosonde  on  the  blob  active 
and  quiet  days.  The  data  presented  in  Figure  7  confirm  that 
large  transient  enhancements  in  electron  density  occurred  on 
17  and  18  November  whereas,  in  contrast,  no  such  changes 
were  present  on  the  quiet  day  (19  November).  Comparison 
with  the  DF  data  indicates  that  large  bearing  errors  are  only 
present  on  those  days  when  the  ionosonde  records  large 
transicni  fluctuaiions  in  foF2.  Good  beanng  performance  is 
always  obtained  during  quiet  days  when  there  are  no 
disturbances  in  the  ionosonde  records.  Detailed  comparison 
between  the  measured  foF2  and  bearmg  fluctuations  indicate 
that  there  is  not  a  high  degree  of  correlation  between 
individual  events.  This  may  be  due  to  the  location  of  the 
ionosonde  not  bemg  at  the  propagation  path  mid  point  or  that 
the  blobs  might  change  their  form  as  they  propagate  from  the 
location  of  the  ionosonde  to  that  of  the  DF  path  reflection 
pomt. 

The  study  of  the  ionosonde  data  revealed  that  the  disturbances 
in  critical  frequency  occurred  only  during  periods  of  relatively 
high  gcomignetic  acuvity.  The  3  hour  Kp  values  have  been 
included  in  Figure  7  and  it  is  evident  that  these  are  much 
higher  lor  the  active  days  compared  with  the  quiet  day.  It 
appears  that  an  Ap  value  of  10  or  greater  can  lead  to  the  type 
of  fluctuation  of  foF2  associated  with  propagating  blobs.  This 
suggests  that  the  magnetometer  data  might  provide  an 
indication  of  blob  activity  and,  hence,  of  the  likely  occurrence 
of  large  bearing  errors. 

(ii)  Magnetometer  measurements.  It  has  already  been 
established  that  days  of  moderate  magnetic  activity  (Ap>10, 
Kp  >  3)  were  likely  to  have  blob-like  features  which  could  be 
detected  by  the  Thule  ionosonde  in  foF2  and  by  the  DF 
systems  at  Alert  as  large  bearing  errors  on  the  polar  cap 
propagation  paths.  To  enable  closer  inspection  of  the 
magnetic  disturbances,  magnetometer  measurements  were 
obtained  from  four  sites  in  Northern  Canada  (St  Johns,  Great 
Whale,  Resolute  and  Alert)  which  covered  a  range  of 
geomagnetic  latitude  from  60’  to  86‘N. 

The  large  bearing  errors  were  observed  on  days  320  and  321 
(17  and  18  November)  in  the  periods  8  to  12  and  18  to  24  UT. 
The  17  November  (day  320)  corresponds  to  the  onset  of 
magnetic  activity  at  all  four  magnetometer  sites  and  this  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  Great  Whale  data.  At  Resolute  and 
Alert  these  disturbances  occur  in  the  afternoon  whereas  the 
bearing  errors  were  present  during  both  pre  and  post  noon 
periods.  The  disturbances  at  Great  Whale,  however,  occur  in 
the  morning  period  some  2  or  3  hours  before  the  large  bearing 
errors  were  recorded  at  Alert.  The  Great  Whale 
magnetometer  is  located  under  the  auroral  oval  at  this  time 
and  is.  therefore,  sensitive  to  current  flows  (conductivity 
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changes)  within  the  oval.  These  disturbances  could,  therefore, 
be  associated  with  changes  in  the  oval  which  lead  to  plasma 
break-up  on  the  dayside  and,  hence,  to  blob  production. 
Further  investigation  is  needed  of  the  reladonship  between  the 
magnetometer  dUtuibances,  the  production  of  blobs  and  the 
incidence  of  large  bearing  errors  in  DF  measurements  at  Alert. 

4.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

During  DF  measurements  at  Alert,  large  quasi  (>±  50") 
periodic  bearing  changes  were  observed  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  These  large  errors  were  observed  on  a  short  (676 
km)  path  contained  entirely  within  the  polar  cap  and  on  a 
longer  (4200  km)  trans  auroral  path  which  had  a  reflection 
point  in  the  polar  cap.  For  the  short  path,  the  direction  of 
change  of  the  bearing  error  was  different  in  the  pre  and  post 
noon  periods. 

Possible  causes  of  these  large  errors  have  been  examined  and 
evidence  is  presented  which  suggests  that  they  are  due  to  the 
convection  of  large  blobs  of  over-dense  plasma  across  the 
polar  cap.  Modelling  of  the  moving  reflection  point  yields 
changes  in  the  azimuth  and  elevation  angles  similar  to  those 
observed  experimentally.  Moreover,  the  blob  movement 
along  the  convection  flow  would  account  for  the  difference  in 


direction  of  the  bearing  swings  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
periods.  The  presence  of  ’blobs'  has  been  related  to 
disturbances  on  (a)  the  vertical  incidence  ionosonde  at  Thule 
and  (b)  a  number  of  magnetometers  located  in  Northern 
Caiutda. 
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Figure  2.  Large  bearing  errors  observed  on  the  Thule  -  Alert  (TA)  and  Halifax  -  Alert  (HA)  paths, 
18  November  1990. 
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Figure  3.  Interlerometer  measurements  of  the  (a)  azimuthal  and  (b)  elevation  angles  of  arrival  of  the 
8.050  MHz  signal  from  Thule,  08.00  to  16.00  UT,  17  November  1990 
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Figure  7.  Changes  in  F-region  critical  frequency  observed  at  Thule  during  periods  of  blob  activity 
(17,  18  November  1990)  when  large  bearing  errors  were  measured  at  Alert.  An  undisturbed  day 
(19  November  1990)  is  included  for  comparison. 


DISCISSION 


R.W.  lENKINS 

Comments: 

1.  Al  the  end  of  your  preseniation.  you  mentioned  that  on  the  east- west  path,  between  HatifaA  and  Ottawa,  the  obsersed  bearing 
swung  to  the  north  for  several  hours  in  local  evening  on  the  days  when  the  large  swings  are  observed  at  Alert.  This  could  be  due  to 
a  reflection  from  tlic  northern  edge  of  the  ionospheric  trough,  coupled  with  a  drop  in  the  MUF  for  the  great<ucic  path  causing  that 
path  to  be  absent  for  that  lime.  Such  an  effect  was  observed  by  us  using  the  Ottawa  HFDF  array,  on  signals  from  an  aircraft  flying 
over  the  North  Atlantic  region  near  Newfoundland,  and  is  reported  in  a  previous  AGARD  EPP  conference  (  Direction  and  Doppler 
Characienstics  of  Medium  and  Long  Path  HF  Signals  Within  the  Night-Time  Sub  Auroral  Region.'  R.W.  Jenlcins.  E  L,  Hagg.  and 
L.E.  Monibriond,  Paper  20.  AGARD-CP-233.  1979). 

2.  We  have  looked  at  the  same  high-latitude  data  taken  by  tmerferometer,  and  also  interpret  the  observed  motions  to  be  due  to 
convccting  patches.  However,  we  expect  that  there  will  be  a  great  many  reflecting  points  or  scattering  points  within  these  patches, 
due  to  turbulences  caused  by  the  gradient-dnft  instability  -  which  should  cause  the  spreading  in  both  bearing  and  clevaiion  between 
consecutive  interferometer  measurements.  We  were  able  to  infer  the  locations  of  the  converting  palches.  as  well  as  mouons, 
between  300  and  800  m/scc,  and  the  directions  of  those  motions  to  be  m  agreement  with  the  Fnis-Anderson  2-ccli  convection 
patterns. 

D.  HAINES 

Did  you  ever  see  a  great  circle  bearing  angle  supenmposed  upon  llic  deviated  path  or  is  the  bearing  angle  usually  dominated  by  the 
off  great-circle  path  when  plasma  patclies  exist,’ 

ALTHOR'S  REPLY 

In  10  days  of  data  wc  observed  no  case  in  which  an  off-grcat-circle  and  grcal-cuclc  path  were  supenmposed  When  ptesenl.  the 
signals  propagated  via  the  plasma  patches  did  dominate  the  bearing  angle. 
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SUMMARY 

The  performance  of  high  frequency  (HF)  direction  finding 
systems  is  related  to  the  mode  content  of  the  received  signal 
and  to  the  signal  frequency.  In  order  to  fully  investigate  this 
effect,  a  novel  experiment  has  been  devised  to  measure  the 
direction  of  arrival  of  oblique  ionospheric  sounding  signals 
emitted  by  the  worldwide  network  of  BR  Communications 
chirp  sounders.  These  signals  aic  radiated  as  a  constant 
sweep  chirp  signal  from  2  to  16  or  30  MHz  thus  enabling  the 
DF  performance  to  be  measured  over  the  full  range  of 
frequencies  propagating  from  the  chosen  transmitter. 
Simultaneous  oblique  ionograms  are  also  recorded  for  the 
paths  of  interest  in  order  to  determine  the  mode  structure  at 
any  frequeiKy. 

Preliminary  tests  of  the  system  have  been  undertaken  at 
Ottawa,  Canada  and  Cheltenham.  UK  with  the  directions  of 
arrival  measured  by  a  wide  aperture  goniometric  DF  system. 
Several  interesting  features  have  been  identified  in  these 
measurements.  A  further  measurement  campaign  has  been 
conducted  during  April  1992  at  Alert,  a  very  high  latitude  site 
in  the  Canadian  Arctic  where  very  large  bearing  errors  and 
systematic  bearing  swings,  sometimes  in  excess  of  ±50°.  are 
known  to  occur. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  performance  of  high  frequency  direction  finding  systems 
is  known  to  be  related  to  the  mode  content  of  the  incoming 
signal  and  to  the  frequency  of  operation.  Furthermore,  signals 
propagating  via  the  high  latitude  ionosphere  are  known  to  be 
particularly  disturbed  with,  for  example,  the  signal  often 
arriving  at  the  receiver  over  paths  well  displaced  from  the 
great  circle  (see  Reference  1  reproduced  elsewhere  in  these 
proceedings).  Observations  at  Alert,  located  high  in  the 
Canadian  Arctic,  have  indicated  that  large  off  great  circle 
bearings  on  fixed  frequency  signals  are  associated  with 
definable  features  on  oblique  ionograms  taken  over  the  paths 
of  interest.  In  order  to  further  investigate  these  phenomena,  a 
system  has  been  developed  which  can  measure  the  beanngs  of 
signals  radiated  by  the  worldwide  network  of  BR  chirp 


sounder  transmitters  across  the  full  range  of  propagating 
frequencies. 

Preliminary  tests  of  the  system  were  undertaken  m  Ottawa 
durmg  August  1991  and  at  CheUenham  dunng  January  1992 
with  further  measurements  at  Alert  dunng  April  1992. 
Results  of  a  preliminary  nature  from  the  January  1992  test  are 
presented  here.  Further  experiments  and  analysis  are  required 
10  fully  understand  the  influence  of  the  mode  struemre  on  the 
measured  DF  bearing  accuracy, 

2.  EXPERIMENTAL  ARRANGEMENT 

2.1  BR  Communications  chiro  sounders 
The  RCS5A  is  a  sweeping  HF  receiver  which  tunes  through 
the  HF  spectrum  in  synchronism  with  a  transmitter  at  the  far 
end  of  the  circuit  under  investigation.  The  transmitter  emus  a 
CW  signal  which  starts  at  2  MHz  and  sweeps  upward  in 
frequency  at  a  constant  rate  of  50  or  1  (X)  kHz  per  second  for 
280  seconds  finishing  at  either  16  or  30  MHz  depending  upon 
the  sweep  rale.  An  miemai  clock  in  the  RCS5A  receiver 
starts  Its  sweep  synchronously  with  the  transmitter  and 
precisely  tracks  ilie  sweeping  transmitter  signal. 

The  radio  signal  propagates  by  various  modes  (eg.  1  hop, 
2  hop.  etc.)  which  have  different  propagation  delays.  These 
delays  coaespond  to  the  time  required  for  the  signal  to  travel 
from  the  transmitter  to  the  ionosphere  and  back  to  the 
receiver.  Assuming  that  the  transmit  and  receive  sweeps  are 
started  at  exactly  the  same  lime,  the  RCS5A  receiver  sweep 
will  have  advanced  to  a  slightly  higher  frequency  by  the  ume 
that  the  transmitted  signal  arrives  at  the  receiver.  This 
received  frequency  difference  is  convened  to  an  audio 
baseband  tone  m  the  receiver.  Tunes  of  increasing  frequency 
indicate  increasing  time  delay  of  the  lonospherically 
propagated  signal.  In  practice.  muUiple  tones  are  present  m 
the  sounder's  baseband  audio  signal  which  represent  the 
vanous  delays  caused  by  the  different  propagation  modes. 
These  multiple  tones  are  processed  wuhin  the  RCS5A  into 
discrete  components  which  correspond  lo  the  various 
ionospheric  modes  present  m  the  received  signal.  The 
processed  signal  spectra  arc  displayed  as  an  oblique  lonogram 


on  the  RCS5A  front  panel  display.  In  addition,  these  data  arc 
output  on  a  serial  RS232  link,  thus  enabling  the  ionograms  to 
be  collected  and  stored  with  the  aid  of  a  computer  system. 

Further  details  of  the  BR  chirp  sounder  system  may  be  found 
in  Reference  2,  together  with  details  of  ROSE,  an  enhanced 
signal  processing  facility  which  is  to  be  employed  on  future 
measurement  campaigns. 

2.2  DF6  direction  finding  system 

The  DF6  is  an  automatic  HF  direction  finding  system  capable 
of  operation  in  the  frequency  range  3  -  30  MHz.  The  anicrma 
array  is  a  Plessey  PUSHER  array  comprising  two  concentric 
24  element  circular  arrays  with  diameters  of  75  m  and  25  m. 
The  larger  of  the  two  arrays  (the  lowband  array)  operates  at 
frequencies  of  between  3  MHz  and  (usually)  10  MHz,  and  the 
smaller  of  the  arrays  (the  highband  array)  at  frequencies 
between  (usually)  10  MHz  and  30  MHz.  At  Ottawa  and 
Alert,  both  of  the  arrays  consist  of  single  element  vertical 
monopoles  whereas  at  Cheltenham  the  low  band  array 
comprises  doublet  antennas  to  give  an  improved  beam  pattern. 

RF  signals  from  the  sum  beam  output  of  a  PUSHER  antenna 
are  demodulated  in  the  system  receiver  and  combined  with 
goniometer  positional  information  for  initial  processing.  An 
average  beam  pattern  from  successive  rotations  of  the 
goniometer  is  then  formed.  These  average  patterns  are  known 
as  composite  scans.  Bearings  are  then  computed  by  applying 
software  algorithms  to  the  digitised  composite  goniometer 
sum  beam  patterns.  Further  details  of  the  signal  processing 
can  be  found  elsewhere  in  these  proceedings  (Reference  3). 

2  J  Sweeping  DF  configuration 

A  block  diagram  of  the  configuration  of  the  Sweepmg  DF 
system  is  presented  as  Figure  1.  The  BR  sounder  receiver  is 
connected  to  an  omni-directional  antenna  of  the  type 
employed  for  the  elements  of  the  DF  array  (elevated  feed 
vertical  monopole).  This  type  of  antenna  was  chosen  to 
ensure  that  a  close  match  is  achieved  between  the  elevation 
angle  sensitivity  of  the  antennas  from  which  the  bearing  of  the 
received  signal  and  the  antenna  employed  for  the  mode 
content  estimation.  The  oblique  lonogi  mis  are  output  from 
the  RCS5A  in  digital  form  and  stored  on  a  PC  for  subsequent 
analysis.  Future  experiments  will  employ  the  ROSE  signal 
processing  unit  tReference  2)  to  obtain  higher  resolution 
ionograms  from  the  RCS5A. 

The  local  oscillator  signal  from  the  chirp  sounder  receiver  is 
fed  into  a  signal  frequency  converter  umt  which  convens  the 
variable  frequency  chirp  sounder  signal  being  received  on  the 
DF  array  into  a  constant  frequency  signal  of  29.750  MHz 
which  is  input  to  the  DF  system.  A  second  PC  is  used  to  task 
the  DF  to  provide  composite  scan  information  (0.5  second 
averages)  which  are  returned  to  the  PC  for  storage  and 
subsequent  analysis.  A  signal  is  output  from  the  RCS5A  at 
the  start  of  each  sweep  which  is  sensed  by  the  DF  tasking  PC 
!o  provide  synchronisation  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
system. 

3.  EXPERIMENTAL  OBSERVATIONS 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  Sweeping  DF  system  has  been 
deployed  at  Ottawa,  Canada  and  at  Cheltenham,  UK  and 
several  days  test  of  data  collected.  Examples  of  these 


measurements  for  the  path  from  Oslo  to  Cheltenham  are  now 
presented. 

3.1  Ionograms  and  bearing  measurements 

Figures  2.  3  and  4  show  examples  of  the  oblique  ionograms 
and  associated  bearing  measurements  (0.5  second  integrauon 
time)  for  three  sweeps  received  over  the  1200  km  path  from 
Oslo  to  Cheltenham  at  02:30  UT  on  1 2  January  1992, 
ILOOUT  on  9  January  1992  and  ai  12:00  UT  on 
8  January  1992  respectively.  Tlie  upper  frame  of  these  figures 
display  the  measured  bearing  of  ihe  chirpsounder  signal  with 
a  0.5  second  integration  lime  and  in  the  lower  frame  are  the 
correspt  nding  ionogram  measurements,  The  y-axis  scale 
indicating  the  path  delay  has  an  arbitrary  zero  since  it  is  not 
possible  to  perfectly  synchronise  the  chirpsounder  receiver 
with  the  transmitter.  Each  of  the  ionogram  traces  is  coded  on 
a  grey  scale  corresponding  to  the  received  signal  amplitude 
for  each  mode.  The  true  bearing  of  '..he  Oslo  transmitter  is 
approximately  31°. 

The  ionogram  of  Figure  2  shows  predominantly  sporadic  E 
(Es)  propagation  over  the  full  HF  band.  A  spread  F  region 
trace  is  apparent  up  to  a  frequency  of  around  8  MHz.  A  large 
bearing  spread  of  about  ±2°  is  evident  from  around  9  MHz  to 
30  MHz  with  some  evidence  of  a  frequency  dependence 
corresponding  to  the  sporadic  E  mode.  Between  6  and  9  MHz 
very  few  bearings  are  returned  by  the  DF. 

Figure  3  illustrates  a  period  of  predominantly  multiple  hop 
F-region  propagation  with  an  MUF  of  about  26  MHz.  Large 
bearing  spreads  of  ±5°  are  apparent  at  frequencies  up  to 
16  MHz,  the  maximum  frequency  propagated  by  the  2-hop  F 
mode.  Between  16  and  26  MHz,  the  MUF,  the  bearings  do 
not  display  large  random  fluctuations.  Two  interesting 
features  occur  in  this  frequency  interval:  (a)  the  sinusoidal 
like  variations  between  18  and  20  MHz,  and  (b)  the  sudden 
-1°  change  at  about  23  MHz. 

A  similar  period  to  the  previous  example,  but  on  a  different 
day,  is  presented  as  Figure  4.  In  this  case,  a  large  systematic 
swing  in  bearing  of  about  +7°  is  evident  between  10  and 
22  MHz. 

3.2  Diurnal  effects 

In  order  to  examine  the  diurnal  changes  in  both  the  ionograms 
and  the  associated  bearing  measurements,  three  types  of 
graphical  display  have  been  developed-  Examples  of  these  are 
presented  in  Figures  5,  6  and  7  for  the  measurements  of 
8  January  1992. 

The  modal  structure  of  the  signals  as  a  funtuon  of  time  of  day 
and  frequency  is  presented  in  Figure  5.  In  this  diagram,  each 
mode  is  represented  by  a  different  shade  on  a  grey  scale.  The 
black  regions  indicate  the  frequency  range  over  which  both 
high  and  low  angle  signals  are  received  via  F-region 
propagation.  This  corresponds  lo  the  F-rcgion  nose'  near  to 
the  MUF  on  the  ionogram  of  Figure  4.  Below  this  high/low 
angle  region  is  the  frequency  range  at  which  the  signal  is 
propagated  by  a  .single  F-region  reflection,  and  below  this  the 
region  of  multiple  moded  propagation,  both  by  multiple 
F-rcgion  hops  and  by  E-region  reflections  (the  dash  indicates 
the  maximum  frequency  supported  by  the  E  region).  Of 
particular  note  are  the  presence  of  sjxiradic  E  (Es)  reflections 
between  about  03:00  UT  and  09:00  LIT  which  increase  ihe 


MUF  to  frequencies  well  in  excess  of  those  supported  by  the 
F-region. 

Corresponding  to  the  modal  structure  indicated  in  Figure  5. 
the  signal  strengths  are  presented  in  Figure  6,  the  darker 
shades  representing  the  stronger  signals.  Of  particular  note  is 
the  low  signal  level  of  the  sporadic  E  reflections,  there  being 
no  apparent  difference  from  the  background  signal  level. 

The  bearing  spreads  (standard  deviations)  corresponding  to 
the  data  presented  in  Figures  5  and  6  are  given  in  Figure  7, 
The  most  striking  feature  of  these  measurements  is  the  high 
correlation  of  the  region  of  low  bearing  spread  with  the  region 
of  single  moded  propagation  as  indicated  in  Figure  S.  Larger 
bearing  standard  deviations  are  observed  when  the  signal  is 
not  single  moded.  Few  good  bearing  measurements  occur  at 
frequencies  less  than  about  6  MHz  (the  DF  does  not  perform 
panicularly  well  at  these  low  frequencies). 

4.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

A  new  technique  has  been  developed  to  investigate  the 
performance  of  an  HF  DF  system  as  a  function  of  frequency 
and  mode  structure  and  also  to  investigate  the  very  large 
bearing  errors  which  occur  at  high  latitude  sites.  The  system 
has  been  deployed  at  two  mid-latitude  sites  and  several  days 
of  data  collected  for  paths  to  Ottawa  and  to  Cheltenham. 
Examples  of  these  preliminary  measurements  have  been 
presented  and  several  interesting  features  observed  in  the  data 
identified.  Further  tests  have  been  conducted  at  Alert,  a  very 


high  latitude  site,  during  April  1992.  However,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  these  additional  measurements  had  not  been  analysed 
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Figura  1 .  Block  diagram  of  the  sweeping  DF  experimental  configuration. 
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Figure  5.  Mode  structure  determined  (rom  the  oblique  ionogram  measurements  lor  the  Oslo  - 
Cheltenham  path.  8  January  1992. 
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Figure  6.  Signal  strengths  determined  from  the  oblique  ionogram  measurements  for  the  Oslo 
Cheltenham  path.  8  January  1992. 
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DISCUSSION 


L.  BERTEL 

Your  system  determines  only  one  azimuth  angle  -  so  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  when  you  are  in  a  situation  of  muluhops. 
multimodes  (o-x)  or  multipath;  the  azimuth  angle  calculated  will  vary  with  the  doppler  shift  intermode  as  the  elevation  angle  varies 
but  with  less  amplitude  (ref  paper  9). 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

That  is  true  when  trying  to  determine  the  bearings  associated  with  the  individual  modes.  Our  system  does,  however,  give  the 
bearings  produced  by  the  DF  at  each  frequency  with  the  prevalent  modes.  As  such,  it  does  give  us  an  assessment  of  DF 
performance  as  a  function  of  mode  content  and  frequency. 

G.  HAGN 

1.  Direction  frnding  on  the  individual  modes  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  you  have  shown  some  very  promising  results.  The  MUSIC 
algorithm,  with  the  proper  antenna  (e.g.,  elements  with  a  common  phase  center  for  the  3  orthogonal  components  of  the  arriving  E 
and  H  fields),  and  a  dechirping  algorithm  could  be  used  to  obtain  simultaneously  the  azimuth  and  elevation  angles  of  the  modes 
which  are  resolved.  This  should  work  when  several  modes  are  present  simultaneously  -  until  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom 
required  is  exceeded.  Getting  the  angles  of  arrival  of  the  several  modes  simultaneously,  would  seem  to  be  the  next  step  in  the 
evolution  of  what  you  have  presented. 

2.  I  believe  your  explanation  of  the  reason  for  seeing  the  "weaker"  high  ray  near  the  MOF,  nainely  the  difference  in  elevation  plane 
patterns  between  your  monopole  and  the  Pusher  with  its  wire  ground  plane.  1  have  measured  the  elevation  plane  pattern  of  the  7.S 
foot  monopc‘1  with  16  ground  radials  40  feet  long  and  buried  7  inches,  and  the  results  agree  well  with  computations  made  with  the 
numerical  electromagnetics  code  (NEC-3)  -  see  IEEE  Trans  Broadcasting,  No.  34.  Vol.  2,  pp.  221-229,  June  1988.  I  also  have 
made  similar  measurements  on  the  Pusher  (unpublished).  Due  to  the  extreme  gradient  of  gain  at  low  elevation  angles  for  the 
monopole,  it  is  important  (if  you  can)  to  use  a  Pusher  element  (with  a  receiving  multicoupler).  Do  you  agree?  Could  your 
comment  on  the  groundplane  of  your  monopole? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

1.  We  do  hope  to  be  able  to  develop  our  system  along  these  lines  in  the  future.  However,  at  present,  the  only  DF  available  to  us  is 
the  goniometric  DFG  system. 

2.  We  agree  entirely.  To  be  able  to  fully  compare  the  DF  and  ionogram  traces  it  is  essential  that  a  Pusher  element  be  used  with  the 
sounder  receiver  since  this  will  have  the  same  vertical  elevation  angle  sensitivity  ?s  the  DF.  l'nfort"n'>'ely.  this  was  not  available  to 
us  during  the  January  test  A  Pusher  element  was  employed  during  our  main  experiment  at  Alert. 

W.  SHERRILL 

In  an  FMCW  sounding,  each  mode  appears  in  a  different  frequency  bin  of  the  spectrum-analyzed  ceiver  passband.  We  have  used 
conventional  interferometry  to  measure  the  azimuth  and  elevation  of  each  mode,  assigning  a  DF  process  to  each  frequency  bin 
(independently)  which  contains  a  mode. 

Have  you  assigned  your  CDAA  DF  processes  to  individual  mode  frequencies? 


AUTHOR’S  REPLY 
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SUMMARY 

A  computer  based  model  of  an  automated  wide  aperture 
goniometric  HF  direction  finder  (type  DF6)  has  been 
developed  to  investigate  the  system  performance  under 
various  simulated  signal  environments.  Several  test  runs  of 
the  model  indicated  that  the  original  DF6  algorithm  could  be 
modified  to  yield  a  significant  improvement  in  the  measured 
bearing  accuracy  and  in  addition  provide  a  meaningful 
indication  of  the  quality  of  the  measured  bearing 

These  modiftcations  have  been  implemented  and  tested  at  two 
sites  in  Canada.  A  system  located  in  Ottawa  has  been  tasked 
against  known  transmissions  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
(950  km)  and  several  hours  of  data  collected.  These 
measurements  confirmed  that  the  changes  implemented  as  a 
result  of  the  computer  modelling  produced  improved  bearing 
measurements.  Further  tests  were  conducted  at  Alert,  a  very 
high  latitude  site  in  the  Canadian  Arctic.  At  this  site,  the 
bearings  often  varied  rapidly  by  several  tens  of  degrees. 
These  latter  observations  indicated  that  further  changes  to  the 
DF  algorithm  should  be  made  for  systems  deployed  at  this 
high  latitude  site. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  performance  of  HF  direction  finding  systems  is  difflcult 
to  evaluate  solely  from  measurements  of  real  signals 
propagated  via  the  ionosphere  due  to  several  factors. 
Principally,  the  true  bearing  may  not  be  known  since  the 
signal  may  arrive  at  the  DF  over  off-great  circle  paths  due  to 
the  presence  of  ionospheric  tilts  and,  furthermore,  the  bearing 
may  not  remain  constant  due  to  changes  in  the  ionospheric 
tilts. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  a  computer  model  of  a  wide 
aperture  type  DF6  direction  fmder  has  been  developed.  By 
means  of  the  model,  the  performance  of  the  DF  system  has 
been  assessed  under  well  defmed  conditions  and  the  affect  of 
changes  to  the  bearing  calculation  algorithm  determined.  In 
addition  to  calculating  the  bearing,  parameters  of  the  received 
DF  waveform  can  provide  an  indication  of  the  bearing  quality 
(likely  accuracy). 


Note:  In  this  paper  the  term  ‘bearing’  refers  to  a  measurement 
of  the  azimuthal  angle  of  arrival  of  the  target  signal. 
Ionospheric  effects  may  be  present  which  result  in  the 
measured  bearing  not  being  along  the  great  circle  path 
between  the  transmitter  and  receiver.  A  bearing  which  is 
referred  to  as  accurate  or  of  high  reliability  is  intended  to 
indicate  that  the  measurement  of  the  azimuthal  angle  of 
arrival  is  accurate  or  of  high  reliabiUty.  No  consideration  of 
ionospheric  effects  leading  to  off  great  circle  angles  of  arrival 
and  hence  to  line  of  bearing  errors  has  been  made. 

2.  THE  DF6  SYSTE.M 

The  DF  system  employed  in  this  investigation  is  a  wide 
aperture  goniometric  system  with  a  dual  band  antenna  array,  a 
single  receiver  and  a  computer  based  data  collection  and 
processing  system.  A  brief  description  of  the  principal 
components  and  the  method  of  operation  is  presented  below. 

The  antenna  array  (a  PUSHER)  consists  of  two  concentric  24 
element  circular  arrays  with  diameters  of  75  m  and  25  m.  The 
larger  of  the  two  arrays  (the  lowband  array)  operates  at 
frequencies  of  between  3  MHz  and  (usually)  10  MHz,  and  the 
smaller  of  the  arrays  (the  highband  array)  at  frequencies 
between  (usually)  10  MHz  and  30  MHz.  At  Ottawa  and 
Alert,  both  of  the  arrays  consist  of  single  element  vertical 
monopoles. 

RF  signals  from  the  sum  beam  output  of  the  PUSHER  antenna 
are  demodulated  in  the  system  receiver  and  combined  with 
goniometer  positional  information  for  initial  processing.  An 
average  beam  pattern,  known  as  a  composite  scan,  is  then 
formed  from  successive  rotations  of  the  goniometer.  Line 
bearings  are  then  computed  by  applying  software  algorithms 
to  the  digitised  composite  goniometer  sum  beam  patterns. 

In  the  original  algorithm,  16  composite  scans  are  input  and  the 
follo  wing  procedure  adopted  to  calculate  the  bearing(s)  of  the 
incident  signalfs); 

1.  For  each  composite  scan,  a  snap  bearing  is  determined 
as  the  point  of  best  symmetry  of  the  DF  waveform.  This  is 
found  by  folding  the  DF  waveform  at  the  peak  value  and 


moving  the  fold  point  so  as  to  minimise  the  area  between  the 
original  and  folded  curves  (see  Figure  1).  If  a  minimum  does 
not  exist  within  ±12®  of  the  peak,  the  snap  is  flagged  as 
invalid. 

2.  Ill  order  to  separate  snap  bearings  obtained  from  signals 
arriving  from  different  azimuth  angles,  all  valid  snaps  are  then 
allocated  to  a  series  of  10®  wide  overlapping  bins  (see 
Figure  2).  Overlapping  bins  are  employed  in  this  procedure  to 
prevent  problems  arising  when  pointsjie  distributed  around  a 
bin  boundary  causing  them  to  fall  into  adjacent  bins.  For  the 
situations  where  several  signals  are  present,  the  system  relies 
on  the  presence  of  modulation  and  fading  to  ensure  that 
significant  numbers  of  snaps  are  determined  for  each  of  the 
constituent  signals. 

3.  For  the  bin  containing  the  most  snaps,  if  four  or  more,  a 
bearing  is  calculated  as  the  mean  of  the  points  within  that  bin. 
These  snaps  are  then  removed  from  that  bin,  and  also  from  the 
overlapping  bins  into  which  they  were  allocated. 

4.  A  quality  factor  is  then  calculated  as  20a^/(n-l),  where 
a  is  the  standard  deviation  and  n  the  number  of  points  within 
the  bin.  If  the  calculated  value  exceeds  99,  then  the  quality 
factor  is  set  to  99.  High  values  are  intended  to  indicate 
bearings  of  poor  reliability,  and  low  values  bearings  of  high 
reliability.  In  this  context,  a  high  reliability  bearing  refers  to 
an  accurate  measurement  of  the  azimuthal  angle  of  arrival  of 
the  signal.  Ionospheric  effects  may  mean,  however,  that  this 
is  not  the  great  circle  direction. 

3.  The  procedures  outlined  in  (3)  and  (4)  are  then  repeated 
until  no  bin  contains  four  or  more  points. 

Experimental  measurements  indicate  that  the  quality  factor 
calculated  by  this  method  is  not  meaningful.  An  evaluation  of 
this  parameter  for  the  8.697  MHz  transmission  from  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia  received  at  Ottawa  is  presented  as  Figure  3.  In 
this  diagram,  each  bearing  returned  by  the  DF  is  shown  as  a 
point  on  a  scatter  plot  where  the  x-axis  is  the  measured 
bearing  and  the  y-axis  the  quality  factor.  Most  of  the  points 
for  this  example  have  quality  factors  less  than  10,  and 
measured  bearings  in  the  range  85®  -  93®.  No  indicatiem  can 
be  obtained  from  the  quality  factor  as  to  which  are  the  more 
accurate  measurements. 

3.  COMPUTER  MODELLING 

By  means  of  the  computer  model,  the  performance  of  the  DF 
system  was  evaluated  for  a  range  of  realistic  signal 
environments.  The  model  allows  for  several  incident 
wavefronts  at  specified  directionsjof  arrival  (in  elevation  as 
well  as  azimuth)  with  various  frequency  differences 
(analogous  to  Doppler  shifts  for  different  modes  of  the  same 
signal  or  differences  in  operating  frequency  for  interfering 
signals).  Each  of  the  components  can  allowed  to  fade,  the 
variati6ns  in  amplitude  and  phase  being  generated  from  the 
model  given  by  Gething  (1],  A  specified  level  of  random 
noise  can  also  be  added. 

The  mode]  produces  samples  of  the  receiver  output  (either  the 
sum  or  difference  beam  pattern)  at  2®  intervals  in  the 
goniometer  rotation.  These  samples  then  form  the  input  to  a 
model  of  the  DP  system.  In  the  ease  of  the  original  DF6 
algorithm,  averages  of  the  model  output  for  four  goniometer 


rotations  arc  produced.  These  averaged  beam  patterns 
(composite  scans)  are  then  input  to  a  third  procedure  in  which 
the  algorithms  employed  by  the  DF6  are  applied  to  the  data. 

As  a  result  of  the  modelling  exercise,  the  following 
enhancements  were  made  to  the  algorithm  which  resulted  in  a 
better  performance  (of  the  modelled  system)  when  compared 
u>  the  original  algorithm. 

3.1  Windowing 

To  calculate  a  bearing  from  the  goniometer  output  pattern,  the 
point  of  best  symmetry  of  the  pattern  is  obtained  by  the 
folding  process  described  in  section  2.  The  presence  of 
additional  peaks  or  distortions  in  the  goniometer  output 
pattern  due  to  the  presence  of  several  modes  of  propagation  or 
interfering  signals  can  severely  affect  the  azimuthal  angle  for 
which  the  best  point  of  symmetry  is  foundT* Cmnputer 
simulation  of  this  technique  indicates  that  better  (more 
accurate)  results  can  be  achieved  by  reducing  the  azimuthal 
range  of  the  DF  wavefoim  included  in  the  folding  process  (see 
Figure  4).  The  optimum  azimuthal  range,  referred  to  as  the 
folding  window,  is  approximately  the  width  of  the  main  peak 
in  the  goniometer  output  pattern  for  the  case  when  a  single 
signal  is  present  Note  that  in  selecting  the  window  width,  a 
slightly  narrow  window  (ie.  narrower  than  the  main  peak)  has 
a  much  worse  performance  than  one  slightly  wide.  For  this 
reason,  the  window  width  was  selected  to  be  1.1  times  the 
width  of  the  main  lobe  for  an  elevation  angle  of  20®. 

Asymmetry 

The  quality  of  the  folding  process  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
area  tetween  the  two  curves  defined  by  the  fold  (see  Figure  4) 
within  the  azimuthal  window  described  above.  For  perfect 
symmetry  this  area  would  be  zero.  Since  the  difference  in 
area  is  influenced  by  the  signal  amplitude,  normalisation  is 
achieved  by  dividing  the  area  between  the  curves  by  the  total 
area  under  the  curve  within  the  folding  window. 

Two  typical  modelled  situations  for  a  10  MHz  signal,  bearing 
180®  with  signal  to  noise  ratios  of  -10  dB  and  -t-lO  dB  and  the 
presence  of  several  interferers  is  presented  as  Figure  5.  In  this 
diagram,  snap  bearings  are  shown  as  points  on  a  scatter  plot  of 
asymmetry  vs  bearing.  From  this  diagram  it  is  a^^arent  that 
snaps  with  low  asymmetry  values  have  a  lower  azimuthal 
spread  than  those  points  at  higher  asymmetry  values.  The 
width  of  the  spreading  is  approximately  proportional  to  the 
width  of  the  main  lobe  of  the  DF  waveform. 

4.  OBSERVATIONS  AT  ALERT 

In  addition  to  the  computer  modelling  exercise  outlined 
above,  bearing  measurements  were  made  at  various  sites, 
including  Alert,  located  in  the  northern  Arctic.  At  this 
northerly  site,  rapid  fluctuations  in  bearing  of  several  tens  of 
degrees  are  observed,  indicating  that  the  10®  bin  width 
employed  in  the  snap  editing  process  to  form  a  composite 
bearing  is  insufficient  at  this  site. 

5.  NEW  ALGORITHM  ^  " 

The  computer  modelling  and  the  observations  from  Alert 
suggest  two  improvemenu  to  the  original  DF6  algorithm 
which  would  result  in  an  improved  performance.  These  are 
outlined  below. 
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5.1  Determination  of  snap  bearings 

Snap  bearings  are  calculated  for  each  composite  scan  by  the 
folding  process  described  above  with  the  addition  of  the 
azimuthal  window  suggested  by  the  computer  based 
modelling.  The  width  of  this  window  is  selected  to  be  1.1 
times  the  width  of  the  main  peak  in  'he  DF  waveform  as 
calculated  for  an  elevation  angle  of  20°.  This  increased 
window  width  allows  for  the  slight  broadening  of  the  peak  at 
higher  elevation  angles.  The  asymmetry  value  discussed  in 
section  3(c)  is  also  calculated  for  each  snap  bearing. 

5.2  Calculation  of  bearings  and  quality  factor 

The  procedure  adopted  for  calculating  the  composite  bearings 
10  be  returned  by  the  system  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
original  algorithm,  with  the  following  differences: 

1.  The  asymmetry  values  associated  with  each  snap 
bearing  are  used  to  allocate  weighting  factors  to  each  of  the 
snaps.  These  weights  are  approximately  equal  to  the 
reciprocal  of  the  square  of  the  expected  error  of  snaps  with  the 
specified  asymmetry  value  as  derived  from  the  computer 
modelling.  Since  the  spread  in  the  snap  bearing  distribution  is 
dependent  upon  the  width  of  the  main  lobe  in  the  DF 
waveform,  the  weights  assigned  are  dependent  upon  the 
frequency  of  the  signal  and  account  is  taken  of  this  variauon. 

2.  The  snaps  are  allocated  to  bins  as  in  the  original 
algorithm  and  the  same  procedure  followed  except  that  the 
returned  bearings  are  calculated  as  the  weighted  mean  of  the 
snaps  within  the  bin. 

3.  The  quality  factor  is  calcuiaied  as  1000/VS,  where  S  is 
the  sum  of  the  snap  weights.  Since  the  weights  are  related  to 
the  expected  errors  of  snaps  with  that  weighting  factor,  the 
quality  factor  should  be  a  measure  of  the  likely  error 
associated  with  the  returned  bearing.  This  quality  indicator  is 
normally  allowed  to  take  a  maximum  value  of  99. 

4.  Optionally,  the  quality  factor  may  be  returned  on  a 
logarithmic  scale  as  101ag(1000/VS). 

5.  The  width  of  the  bins  employed  in  the  snap  editing 
process  can  be  changed  from  the  default  value  of  10°  to  allow 
for  the  large,  rapid  bearing  fluctuations  observed  at  Alert. 

Illustrated  in  Figure  6  are  scatter  plots  of  composite  bearing 
and  logarithmic  quality  factor  for  the  data  of  Figure  S.  For  the 
case  of  a  low  signal  to  noise  ratio  (-10  dB),  moderately  spread 
bearings  are  calculated  with  quality  factors  between  20  and 
30.  indicative  of  poor  quality  measurements.  For  the  higher 
signal  to  nc-'  r  ratio  case  (•>•10  dB),  some  of  the  bearings  are 
much  less  spread  and  these  have  been  allocated  lower  quality 
factors  indicative  of  good  quality  measurements. 

6.  EXPERIMENTAL  MEASUREMENTS 

In  order  to  test  the  new  algorithm,  several  hours  of  data  were 
collected  at  two  sites  in  Canada.  The  first,  Ottawa,  is  a  mid¬ 
latitude  site  and  the  second.  Alert,  is  located  at  a  very  high 
latitude  (82.5°  N)  in  the  North  West  Territories. 

6.1  Ottawa 

At  this  site,  measurements  were  made  of  the  CFH  CW  Morse 
code  transmissions  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  (bearing  90.2°, 


range  960  km)  on  frequencies  of  6.430  MHz  and  8.697  MHz. 
Examples  of  these  measurements  are  now  presented. 

6. 1. 1  Windowing 

The  affect  of  applying  a  window  in  the  folding  process  for  the 
detenmnation  of  snap  bearings  is  illustrated  m  Figure  7(a)  and 
(b).  In  this  diagram,  the  time  variauon  of  snaps  bearings  is 
presented  over  two  30  second  periods  for  wmdow  widths  of 
360°  (no  window)  and  60®.  The  variation  in  the  snap  bearings 
with  lime  is  much  less  when  the  folding  window  is  af^lied 
than  for  the  case  when  all  of  the  goniometer  output  is 
included.  Note,  however,  that  the  true  bearing  may  not  be 
constant  due  to  ionospheric  effects. 

Figure  8  is  a  scatter  plot  of  snap  bearing  vs  asymmetry  with  a 
60°  folding  window  applied  for  the  CFH  transmission  for  the 
30  second  period  commencing  at  22:29  UT.  The  scatt»  of  the 
data  points  agrees  moderately  well  with  that  expected  from 
the  computer  modelling.  At  other  times  the  agreement  is  ttot 
always  good.  In  general,  however,  it  would  appear  that 
improved  bearings  are  obtained  by  applying  the  azimuthal 
window  in  the  folding  pirocess.  and  by  giving  more  weight  to 
snaps  with  low  asymmetry  values. 

6  12  ComposUe  bearings 

Figure  9  represents  a  scatter  plot  of  bearings  and  associated 
quality  factors  obtained  with  the  new  algorithm  for  the 
8.697  MHz  CFH  transmission.  The  bearings  are  spread  over  a 
range  of  approximately  8°  with  quality  faclois  in  excess  of  30. 
indicative  of  poor  quality  bearings.  The  peak  of  the  bearing 
distribution  ocers  at  87.5°,  approximately  2.7°  less  than  the 
great  circle  bearing  to  this  transmitter.  These  data  correspond 
to  those  presented  in  Figure  3  for  the  original  algorithm.  The 
distribution  of  bearings  obtained  from  the  original  algorithm 
is  spread  over  some  10°,  with  an  ill  defined  peak  at  around 
86.5°. 

62  Alert 

Tests  of  the  new  algorithm  have  also  been  undertaken  at 
Alert,  located  high  in  the  Canadian  Arctic.  At  this  site,  rapid 
fluctuations  in  bearing  of  s  eral  tens  of  degrees  are  observed 
due  to  propagation  effecu.  In  this  case  more  accurate 
composite  bearings  are  deiermmed  by  not  weighting  the  snap 
bearing  measurements  in  the  editing  process. 

7.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Two  modifications  to  the  DF6  algorithm  have  been  suggested 
as  the  result  of  computer  simulations.  The  first  of  these,  the 
introduction  of  an  azimuthal  window  into  the  folding  process 
to  determine  snap  bearings,  resulted  in  less  random 
fluctuations  of  the  measured  bearings  and  consequently  lead 
to  improvements  in  the  composite  bearings.  The  second 
modification,  the  use  of  the  beam  asymmetry  as  an  indication 
of  snap  bearing  quality,  resulted  in  the  generation  of  a 
meaningful  indication  of  the  overall  bearing  quality.  It  should 
however  be  noted  that  this  latter  parameter  requires  the 
antenna  /  goniometer  system  to  generate  a  perfect  beam 
pauem  when  illuminated  by  a  planar  wavefield  otherwise  the 
distortions  introduced  by  the  system  adversely  affect  the 
quality  factor. 
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Figure  1.  Illustration  of  the  folding  process  empbyed  to  determine  the  snap  bearing  as  the  point  of 
best  symmetry.  T>ie  fold  point  is  moved  such  that  the  area  between  the  original  and  folded  curve  is 
minimised. 


Data  points  separated  by  the 


Figure  2.  Allocation  of  the  snap  bearings  to  overlapping  bins.  The  use  of  overlapping  bins  prevents 
problems  arising  when  the  true  bearing  is  near  to  a  bin  boundary  causing  snaps  to  fall  into  adjacent 
bins. 
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Figure  3.  Scatter  plot  of  bearings  and  associated  quality  factors  obtained  using  the  original  DF6 
algorithm  lor  the  8.697  MHz  CFH  transmission  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  (true  bearing  90.2°) 
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Figure  4.  Illustration  of  the  azimuthal  window  introduced  into  the  folding  process.  In  this  case,  only 
those  parts  of  the  original  and  folded  curves  within  the  azimuthal  window  are  taken  into  account  when 
determining  the  snap  bearing. 
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Figure  5.  Modelled  situation  for  a  10  MHz  signal  using  the  high  band  antenna  with  a  48°  folding 
window  applied.  The  signal  has  a  bearing  of  1 80°  together  with  interfering  signals  of  lower  amplitude 
well  separated  in  azimuth.  The  upper  frame  is  for  a  signal  to  noise  ratio  of  -10  dB  and  the  lower  frame 
for  a  signal  to  noise  ratio  of  +10  dB 
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Figure  7.  Plots  of  snap  bearing  vs  time  for  two  30  second  periods  for  the  8.697  MHz  CFH 
transmission.  No  windowing  has  been  applied  in  the  snap  bearing  determinations  indicated  by  the 
dashed  lines,  wheras  a  60°  window  has  been  applied  for  the  bearings  indicated  by  the  solid  lines. 
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Figure  8.  Plot  of  snap  asymmetry  vs  bearing  for  the  8.697  MHz  CFH  transmission.  Data  are  for  the  30 
second  period  starting  at  22:29  UT,  21  March  1989 
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Figure  9.  Scatter  plot  of  bearings  and  associated  quality  factors  obtained  using  the  new  algorithm  for 
the  8.697  MHz  CFH  transmission.  These  data  correspond  to  the  data  presented  in  Figure  3  for  the 
original  OF6  algorithm. 
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DISCUSSION 


J.  BENGER 

How  did  you  define  signal-to-noise  ratio  and  how  did  you  measure  it?  In  similar  trials  in  Germany,  we  had  problems  in  measuring 
S/N  because  of  its  variability. 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Signal  to  noise  ratio  was  not  measured  during  the  system  trials,  but  was  one  of  the  parameters  used  by  our  computer  model.  A 
random  vector  was  added  to  the  signal  vectors  in  the  model  and  its  average  power  was  determined  by  the  specified  SNR. 


ANGLE  OF  ARRIVAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  IONOSPHERIC  SKYWA  VE  SIGNALS 


D.  Mark  Haines 
Bodo  W.  Rcinisch 
University  of  Massachusetts  Lowell 
Center  tor  Aunosphcnc  Research 
450  Aiken  Street 
LoweU.MA  01854 
USA 


SUMMARY 

Skywave  signals  in  the  HF  band  experience  a  plethora  of 
effects  which  diston  them  in  the  time,  space  and  spectral 
domains.  The  ability  of  a  particular  measurement  to  resolve 
discrete  componenis  which  faithfully  represent  a  single 
signal  source  (i.e.  useful  for  angle-of-arrival  estimation)  is  a 
somewhat  random  occurrence  given  any  one  fixed 
integration  time.  However,  the  fact  that  the  signal 
components  can  be  resolved  in  the  spectral  domain  by  our 
Doppler  technique  much  of  the  time  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  are  indeed  a  finite  number  of  discrete  components  in 
any  skywave  signal  and  that  the  Doppler  shift  for  each 
component  vanes  independently  such  that  they  may  be 
resolvable  in  the  spectral  domain. 

INTRODUCTION 

Observation  of  the  ionosphere  with  ground  based  sensors 
relies  on  the  accurate  measurement  of  observable  features  of 
an  electromagnetic  wave  transmitted  through  the  ionospheric 
medium.  These  observables  are: 

1 .  frequency 

2.  height  or  range  (i.e.  time  delay) 

3.  amplinide 

4.  phase 

5.  Doppler  shift  or  spread  (fii^uency  dispersion) 

6 .  wave  polarization  (left  or  right  hand  circular) 

7 .  angle  of  arrival 

Given  the  ability  to  measure  all  of  these  parameters  one  can 
describe  the  vertical  electron  density  profile,  the  existence 
direction  and  velocity  of  wave  structures  (like  the  traveling 
ionospheric  disturbances  associated  with  acoustic  gravity 
waves)  /!/  and  plasma  irregularities  carried  by  ionospheric 
drifts  and  polar  cap  convections  /2,3,4/.  The  accurate 
measurement  of  all  of  the  above  parameters,  except 
frequency,  depends  heavily  on  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  of  the 
received  signal.  Therefore  vertical  incidence  ionospheric 
sounders  capable  of  acquiring  high  quality  scientific  data 
have  historically  utilized  powerful  pulse  transmitters  in  die  2 
to  30kWstt  range. 

The  necessity  for  extremely  good  signal  to  noise  ratio  is 
demanded  by  the  sensitivity  of  the  measurements  to 
variations  in  the  signal  level.  For  instance,  to  .ne.asure  phase 
to  1  degree  accuracy  requires  n  signal  to  noise  ratio  better 
tlian  4(HE  (assuming  a  Gaussian  noise  distribution  which  is 
actually  a  best  case),  and  measurement  of  amplitude  to  10% 
accuracy  requires  over  20dB  signal  to  noise  ratio.  Of 
co  irse.  we  also  would  like  these  measurements  to  be 
immune  to  degradation  from  noise  and  interference  and  to 
maintain  their  high  quality  over  a  large  frequency  band 
which  requires  that  at  the  lower  end  of  the  HF  band  vc  have 
to  overcome  absorption,  noise  and  interference  and  still 
provide  at  least  a  20  to  40  dB  signal  to  noise  ratio. 
Therefore  the  goal  cf  making  an  inexpensive  low-power 
portable  sounder  would  at  first  seem  unattainable. 


DFJiCRIPTlQN  OF  THE  DIGISQNDE  PORTABLE 
SOUNDER 

Physical 

The  Digisonde  Portable  Sounder  (DPS)  is  for  the  most  pan  a 
miniatunzed  implementation  of  the  well  proven  measurement 
techniques  used  by  me  Digisonde  256  sounder  /5,6/ 
produced  for  the  past  10  years  by  the  University  of  Lowell 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  (ULCAR)  mow  through 
change  of  name  only,  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Lowell)  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research.  The  addition  of 
digital  pulse  compression  makes  the  use  of  low  power 
feasible  and  the  high  level  language  control  software  and 
standard  PC-DOS  (i.e.  IBM/PC)  data  file  formats  provide  a 
new  level  of  flexibility. 

Figure  1  shows  the  DPS  system.  The  upper  chassis 
contains  the  system  computer,  signal  generanon.  recepnon 
and  processing  hardware  and  over  200  Mbytes  of  data 
storage  capacity,  the  lower  unit  cenuins  a  500  Watt  solid 
state  amplifier.  The  two  19"  rack  mountable  chassis  are 
installed  in  a  lightweight  fiberglass  transport  case  which 
includes  a  shock  mounted  19"  rack.  The  components  in  the 
fiberglass  case  are,  by  themselves  (with  the  addition  of  a  24 
volt  battery  and  antennas)  capable  of  making  and  storing 
preprogrammed  automatic  measuremen  -  The  peripherals 
(keyboard,  monitor,  printers  and  modem)  are  only  required 
for  human  interface. 

Signal  Processing 

The  DPS  is  able  to  be  miniaturized  by  lengthening  the 
transmitted  pulse  of  a  small  low  voltage  solid  state 
transmitter  we  can  transmit  c.i  amount  of  energy  equal  so 
that  we  transmit  by  a  high  power  pulse  transmitter  without 
having,  to  provide  componenis  to  handle  the  very  high 
voltages  required  for  lO's  of  kilowatt  power  levels.  The 
time  resolution  of  the  short  pulse  is  provided  by  intrapulse 
phase  modulation  using  one  of  three  programmable  phase 
codes.  The  use  of  a  Complementary  code  /7,8/  pulse 
compression  technique  is  described  in  our  previous  paper 
/1 3/,  which  shows  that  the  expected  measurement  quality  is 
ihe  same  as  a  conventional  sounder  of  IMWatt  peak  pulse 
power. 

M  '’tinlexing 

The  Digisonde  Portable  Sounder  allows  multiplexed  Doppler 
integration  of  up  to  64  separate  combinations  of  frequencies, 
antennas  (the  system  includes  4  phase  matched  antennas 
switched  into  1  -eceiver,  while  the  newer  DPS-4  contai' s  4 
receivers  to  alk  ,v  "mie”  simultaneous  reception  on  the  4 
antennas),  and  polarizations  (i.e.  Ordinary  or  Extraordinary 
circular  polarization).  This  multiplexing  is  implemented  by 
switching  hardware  parameters  between  pulses,  and  is 
useful  for  making  high  Doppler  resolution  ionograms, 
making  precision  group  height  measuremems  and  accurately 
determining  O  or  X  polarization  as  described  in  /1 3/.  The 
angle  of  arrival  me'surement  of  die  DPS-I  (the  system 


which  prcxluced  all  the  data  presented  here)  is  made  possible 
because  the  multiplexing  allows  the  signals  on  the  four 
antennas  to  be  integrated  simultaneously,  dterefore  providing 
phase  differences  in  accordance  with  the  received  signal's 
angle  of  arrival.  This  essentially  simultaneous  tactually 
interlaced  or  multiplexed)  reception  is  accomplished  by 
synchronizing  the  computers  control,  data  acquisition  and 
signal  processing  software  functions  to  the  transmuted 
waveiorm  through  a  hardware  interrupt.  Two  systems 
working  in  a  bistatic  mode  can  be  synchronized  by  locking 
that  hardware  interrupt  to  the  1  PPS  (pulse/scci  signal  from  a 
GPS  satellite  receiver  mounted  in  the  DPS  svstem.  .At  the 
end  of  a  multiplexed  Doppler  integrauon  the  system  will 
contain  an  entire  Doppler  spectrum  for  each  receiving 
antenna,  each  frequency  and  each  polarization  measured,  at 
each  resolvable  range.  For  instance  a  40  second  coherem 
integration  could  contain  up  to  8192  128- pi  Doppler  spectra 
any  or  all  of  which  may  be  stored  on  a  iSO.MByte  tape 
carendge.  If  multiple  sources  exist  at  the  same  range  (height 
for  vertical  measurements)  they  are  usually  resolved  in  the 
Doppler  spectrum  computed  for  that  height.  Since  the  four 
antenna  signals  were  integrated  simultaneously,  the  phase  of 
each  of  these  complex  Doppler  lines  will  now  yield  the  true 
angle  of  arrival  by  simple  interferometry  (tnangulationi 
techniques.  The  fourth  antenna  provides  a  consistency 
check  to  detect  any  Doppler  lines  which  still  contain  multiple 
signal  sources. 

■Automatic  Seouencing 

Table  1  shows  the  DPS  measurement  menu.  In  our  previous 
paper  /1 3/,  the  function  of  each  item  in  the  menu  is 
explained,  but  a  summary  of  its  use  follows  Parameters  1. 
2  iTid  3  specify  the  frequency  range  s'  -p  size  over  which  the 
range  and  step  size  measurement  is  made.  The  next  4 
parameters  set  up  the  multiplexing  of  frequencies,  transmitter 
phase  codes,  antennas  and  polarization.  The  next  3 
parameters  deicrmine  the  pulse  repetition  rate,  number  of 
pulses  to  be  integrated  and  sample  spacing  (in  km).  The  last 
5  parameters  determine  the  format  in  which  data  wii)  be 
output  to  hard  disk,  150MByte  tape  cartridges  or  pnnters. 
Since  there  are  up  to  8192  Doppler  spectra  to  store  and 
typically  less  than  1%  of  this  is  useful  data,  much  of  the 
science  in  making  various  measurements  affected  by  this 
choice  of  dau  formaL  The  trade-off  depends  on  the  physical 
phenomena  being  studied  and  on  the  allowable  frequency  of 
changing  the  data  recording  media,  but  recording  ail  data  IS 
one  option. 


Table  1.  Program  Editing  Screen 


(L)  Lower  Freq  (kHz)  2000 

(H) 

Height  Res  tkra)  5 

(C)  Coarse  Step  100 

(M) 

#ofHgts  128 

(U)  Upper  Freq  (kHz)  12000 

(D) 

Delay  (l=50uS)0 

(F)  Fine  Freq  Step  (kHz)  5 

(G) 

Gain  (0  to  15)  9 

(S)  #  Small  Steps  2 

(I) 

Freq  Search  (0,1)  1 

(X)  Xmtr  Waveform  1 

(O) 

#  Output  Hts  8 

(A)  Antennas  (0=Beam)  0 

(PI) 

Disk  t0,A.M.DJF,P)  A 

(N)  FFT  Size  (Power  of  2)  5 

(P2) 

Printer  (BW,  Color)  0 

(R)  Rate  (PPS)  200 

(B) 

Bonom  Ht  210 

(E)  First  Height  (km)  90 

(T) 

Top  Ht  500 

EXPERIMENTAL  DATA  SHOWING  AOA 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SKYAVAVE  SIGNALS 


There  are  many  propagation  phenomena  involved  in 
ionospheric  skywave  propagation  which  result  in  the 
appearance  of  several  sources  at  the  receiver  from  a  single 
transmitter  location.  For  instance,  for  oblique  propaganon 
charac'crizcd  by  a  parabolic  electron  density  profile  there  is 
the  splitting  into  two  rays,  a  high  angle  and  a  low  angle  ray 
/lO/.  Then  there  are  multihop  paths.  O  and  X  polarization 
modes,  and  ionospheric  roughness  (irregularity  structures) 
which  provide  multiple  propagation  paths  between 
transmitter  and  receiver, 


.Application  of  interferometry  pnnciplcs  to  signals  received 
on  three  or  more  physically  separated  antennas  can 
accurately  determine  the  signal  s  angle  of  amvai.  IF  AND 
ONLY  IF  only  one  source  (i.c.  one  direction  of  arrival)  is 
involved  in  creating  the  received  signal  whose  phase  is 
measured  Unfortunately  the  mechanisms  which  create 
multiple  source  locations  in  the  skywa'c  signal  result  in 
multiple  superposed  .signals  at  the  receiver.  The  phase  of 
such  a  signal  is  the  geometric  vector  sum  of  all  of  the 
separate  source  components  and  is  not  charactenstic  of  any 
one  direction  of  arrival.  If  a  means  of  separanng  these  signi 
components  (e  g  resolution  in  range  or  Doppler)  can  be 
implemented,  such  that  only  one  source  exists  in  a  given 
range/Doppler  cell  then  the  phase  of  that  component  on  each 
of  several  (or  at  least  three)  antennas  can  be  used  to 
determine  its  angle  of  arrival, 

■Angle  of  Arrival  Spreading  for  VenicalA'ear  Vtnical 
Incidence 

L'LCAR's  Digisonde  sounders  (the  DPS  and  previous 
Digisonde  versions)  use  a  processing  program  we  call 
ODDA  (Online  Digisonde  Drift  Analysis)  to  compute  and 
display  these  angles  of  amvai  along  with  the  j-dimensional 
position  and  velocity  (speed  and  dirccuon  of  motion)  of 
plasma  features  creating  the  echoes.  The  DPS  can 
simultaneously  measure  up  to  16  frequencies  using  each  of 
the  four  receive  antennas  while  recording  echoes  from  128 
heights  I  with  5km  height  sample  spacing  this  covers  64()lan 
of  range  i. 

Figure  2  shows  the  screen  display  for  a  four  frequency 
nieasurcment.  The  first  four  vertical  height  profiles  show 
echtx-’s  for  ihe  four  different  irequencies  coming  from  330. 
335.  340.  and  345)tm  ireferenced  to  the  axis  in  km  on  the 
left  side.  The  next  four  vertical  sinps  show  the  contents  of 
the  128-poini  Doppler  spectrum  at  the  height  of  maximum 
echo  amplitude  ireferenced  to  the  axis  in  Hz  on  the  ngh. 
side),  which  m  this  case  is  the  only  echo  height  (2~0,  225, 
2.80  and  285km).  This  20  second  integrauon  can  be  repeated 
an  indeiinite  number  of  times  to  allow  obserzattons  as  a 
function  of  time;  8  repetiiio-'s  are  shown  in  this  example. 
Tlie  entire  Doppler  spectrum  at  each  of  the  echo  heights  is 
,iored  as  input  tor  the  ODDA  program. 

The  ODDA  program  /1 2/.  after  screening  the  data  with 
several  quality  and  consistency  checks,  uses  the  4  recorded 
ph-'ses  (one  for  each  antennal  at  each  of  the  Doppler  lines  to 
compute  a  2-Diinenstoral  angle-of-arrivaJ  map  (a  skymap  "1 
for  each  height  recorded.  Doppler  integranon  times  of  10  to 
40  seconds  arc  usually  sufficient  to  ensure  that  each  Doppler 
line  contains  only  a  single  source  component,  but  a 
consistency  check  using  the  fourth  antenna  can  detect  and 
exclude  points  resulting  from  a  non-planar  wavefront.  Echo 
locations  can  be  accumulated  on  the  plot  for  a  selectable 
period  of  time,  but  too  long  a  time  may  obscure  some  of  the 
short  term  phenomena  being  observed  as  happens  in  Figure 
3  taken  in  March  1992  by  the  DPS  system  in  Jicamarca, 
Peru  (at  th;  magnetic  equator).  The  top  frame  shows  a  5- 
minute  collection  of  echoes  from  4  heights  and  4  frequencies 
all  plotted  together.  While  the  6  frames  below  it  show  the 
skymap  from  the  maximum  amplitude  echo  height  after  each 
coherent  integration  (20  seconds).  Die  east-west  separation 
of  echo  locations  with  positive  Doppler  in  the  west  and 
negative  Doppler  in  the  east  suggests  eastward  propagation 
of  north-south  aligned  corrugations.  This  motion  continues 
for  several  hours.  The  north-south  .ilignmem  of  the 
structure  suggests  that  we  are  seeing  field-aligned 
irregularities  which  are  expencncing  a  uniform  electric  field 
driven  (vertical  E)  dnfL 

Angle  of  Arrival  Spreading  for  Qblioue 
In£ll!£Ili£ 

The  lONMOD  project  /14/,  an  experiment  to  detect  heating 
effects  caused  by  oblique  transmission  of  high  powered  HF 
radio  signals  provided  an  opportunity  for  us  to  apply 
Doppler  resolution  to  the  task  of  separating  skywave 
components.  A  probe '  circuit,  a  500  Watt  transmitter 
separated  by  22(K)km  from  a  system  of  multiple  coherem 


receiver,  was  established  in  the  southwestern  U.S.  If 
operated  at  a  frequency  c'ose  to  the  heater  frequency  the 
skywave  signal  would  penetrate  the  same  volume  of  the  E 
and  F-layers  that  would  be  modified  by  the  powerful  heater 
signal.  Integration  periods  from  5  to  30  seconds  were  used 
and  it  was  found  that  the  elevation  angles  of  arrival  of 
discrete  components  of  nearly  equal  strength  can  be 
determined  accurately  if  the  components  are  resolved  in  the 
freqOency  domain  by  the  Doppler  processing.  However, 
when  the  two  components  fall  in  the  same  Doppler  bin  the 
computed  angle  of  arrival  is  ambiguous. 

Figure  4  illustrates  the  sensitivity  of  the  angle  of  arrival 
measurement  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Doppler  resolution 
lechnique.  The  left  side  of  the  figure  is  a  "waterfall''  display 
of  the  middle  400  lines  of  a  4096  line  Doppler  spectrum 
showing  the  earner  of  the  received  signal.  The  Doppler 
range  is  -6H7  to  +6Hz,  and  the  elapsed  time  between  these 
spectra  is  15  seconds.  The  color  of  the  Doppler  bins 
represents  the  amplitude  of  the  signal  m  4dB  steps  and  a 
threshold  selected  by  the  analyst  is  applied  to  eliminate  the 
noise  floor.  If  the  amplitude  of  a  Doppler  component 
exceeds  this  threshold  then  its  phase  on  the  three  receivers  is 
used  to  compute  its  angle  of  arrival.  The  angle  of  arrival  is 
then  plotted  on  the  right  side  of  the  display  in  a  color  which 
identifies  which  part  of  the  Doppler  spectrum  it  came  from 
(ideally  we  would  have  4(X)  colors  to  uniquely  identify  each 
Doppler  line  in  the  spectrum).  The  most  prevalent  feature 
ODserved  on  this  magneucally  west-to-east  path  (and  the  one 
>hown  in  Figure  4)  was  the  splitting  into  nigh  and  low  rays 
which  would  at  times  provide  as  much  as  a  few  hertz  of 
.-.eparation  tn  their  Doppler  shift.  Over  the  15  minute  penod 
represented  in  Figure  4  the  spectra  show  the  high  ray 
alternately  merging  and  then  separating  from  the  low  ray- 
such  that  the  plot  on  the  right  shows  a  precise  determination 
of  angle  of  amval  only  when  the  two  modes  are  separated  in 
frequency  by  more  that  about  0. 1  Hz. 

There  were  two  major  weaknesses  to  this  CW  measurement 
technique  which  predate  the  existence  of  the  bisiatic  oblique 
propagation  mode  of  the  DPS  system: 

1 .  With  no  range  resolution,  the  high  and  low  rays  were 
often  overlaying  each  other  when  they  couid  have 
easily  been  resolved  with  a  modest  bandwidth  pulsed, 
chirped  or  phase  coded  signal. 

3 .  The  amplitude  fading  due  to  Faraday  rotation,  effects 
was  so  deep  and  often  so  fast  that  the  Doppler  spectra 
showed  a  typical  amplitude  modulation  spectrum,  even 
though  the  transmission  was  an  unmodulated  CW 
earner.  A  spread  spectrum  signal  would  not 
expenence  such  deep  nulls. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Resolution  of  source  components  by  range  resolution  and 
spectral  analysis  combined  with  interferometer  principles  is  a 
powerful  technique  in  determining  the  angle  of  amval  of 
superimposed  mulnpath  signals. 
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Figure  3.  Venical  Incidence  Skytnap  Display  Locating  Echo  Sources  Received  Over  a  20  Second  Integratxxi. 
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Figure  4,  Oblique  Signal  Angle-of- Arrival  After  Doppler  Domain  Resolution  22001cm  Range. 


DISCUSSION 


M.  PITTEW’AV 

You  measure  phase  as  a  function  of  frequency  in  order  to  get  an  accurate  group  range,  so  why  not  measure  phase  as  a  function  of 
lime  in  order  to  get  accurate  Doppler  information,  rather  than  your  128  point  FFT  to  get  a  Doppler  spectrum?  (Havmg  heard  your 
verbal  answer,  to  use  spectrum  to  resolve  signals  with  differing  Doppler  shifts,  my  (written  only)  supplementary  quesuon  is;  surely, 
group  range,  too.  should  be  invalid  to  separate  different  effects;  also  polarization  (unplicit  in  your  crossed  dipole  sw  itching,  but  what 
about  linear  polanzauon  at  the  equator  .’)  and  differing  angles  of  arrival? 

AUTHOR'S  REPLY 

Getting  back  to  the  basic  question:  we  should  consider  that  the  FFT  process  begins  by  samplmg  phase  (actually  complex  amplitudes) 
vs.  time.  Tlien  rather  than  trying  to  measure  the  phase  of  the  time  domain  samples  we  perform  a  complex  FFT  which  not  only 
separates  multiple  signal  components  but  provides  21  dB  of  signal  processing  gam  {improved  SNR)  making  t)ie  computed  phase  of  a 
complex  Doppler  line  significantly  mote  accurate  than  die  original  complex  amplitude  would  have  been. 

Now  for  the  second  part.  The  strength  of  our  technique  is  that  all  these  discrtmmaling  features  (group  delay,  polanzauon,  spaually 
separated  antennas  and  Doppler  shifts)  are  exploited  to  ensure  that  any  complex  amplitude  represents  only  one  sky  wave  component 
(i.e.,  angle  of  arrival).  Perhaps  you  didn’t  understand  that  we  build  up  independent  time  domain  records  for  each  polarization,  each 
antenna,  and  each  frequency  (when  frequency  muluplexing  is  selected).  Then  a  separate  FFT  on  each  record  results  in  a  unique 
Doppler  spectrum  for  each  range,  polarization,  antenna,  and  frequency;  as  many  ax  8192  Doppler  spectra  (I  million  complex 
Doppler  lines)  may  be  computed  at  the  end  of  one  40  second  coherent  integration.  Such  a  computation  requires  about  15  seconds. 

So  the  input  samples  for  a  DPS  Doppler  spectrum  have  already  been  separated  by  range,  polarization,  frequency  and  antenna  before 
the  FFT  is  perf  ormed. 

Yes,  we  used  both  linear  and  circul.xr  polarization  at  Jicamarca.  Peru  tl.5"  North  magnetic  latitude)  and  found  that  swiicrung 
between  North-South  and  East-West  magnetic  dipole  elcrnems  t linear  polarization)  discriminated  the  0  and  ,\  waves  significantly 
belter  than  did  the  circular  polan/atioiis. 

C.  GOLTELARD 
Commeniaire; 

Vous  dilcs  nc  pas  pouvoir  separer  les  modes  ordinates  et  extraordinaues  avee  une  analyse  de  Founer.  Lc  rapport  signal/bruit  que 
vous  obtenez  apr^s  traitcmeni  vous  permctiraii  d'utiliscr  des  methodcs  haute  resolution  idles  que  MUSIC.  Nous  appliquons  ccuc 
mclhode  ct  nous  meltons  clairement  cn  evidence  les  modes  ordtnaues  et  extraordinaues. 

Question; 

Quclles  sont  Ics  dimensions  minimales  des  irrcgulanles  que  vous  pouvez  observer  et  avez-vous  tenie  d’en  consiniire  des  inodiles? 
Comment: 

You  sav  that  you  cannoi  separate  the  ordinary  modes  from  the  extraordinary  modes  u.sing  a  Fourier  analvsis  With  the  signal  to 
noise  ratios  sou  obtain  after  prrx  essmg  you  could  use  high  resolution  methods  such  as  MUSIC.  We  apply  this  method  and  are  able 
to  clearly  distinguish  ordinary  from  e.iiraordiruirv  modes. 

Question: 

What  are  the  minimum  sizes  of  the  irregularities  which  sou  are  able  to  observe  and  have  sou  allempicd  to  construct  models? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

After  a  20  second  integration  of  4  frequencies,  4  antennas  and  2  polarizations  at  each  of  256  sampled  heights  (range  bins)  we  have 
8192  FFTs  to  perform  before  the  next  measurement  can  be  made,  A  10  MIP  Ib  bit  fixed  point  signal  processor  can  accomplish  this 
in  about  5  seconds,  while  a  MUSIC  implementation  would  require  a  floating  point  processor  and  would  take  much  longer  to  analyze 
the  8192  spectral  points.  The  data  shown  was  a  received  CW  transmission  (no  range  resolution).  If  the  experiment  is  done  again 
using  the  DPS  system  which  provides  10  km  range  resolution,  the  o  and  x  components  would  be  resolved  most  of  the  time.  The 
skymap  resolution,  or  accuracy  is  about  1°  which  translates  to  3  km  of  F-region  heights.  We  find  a  continuum  of  scatterer  sources 
over  these  distance  but  it  ts  uncertain  whether  this  spreading  is  apparent,  due  to  imperfect  signal-to-noise  ratio,  or  is  a  real 
geophysical  phenomenon.  Structures  separated  by  tens  of  kilometers  are  easily  seen  and  the  polar  convection  plasma  patches  are 
typically  separated  by  hundreds  of  kilometers  as  they  pass  overhead. 

G.  HAGN 

Auloscaling  is  still  somewhat  of  .in  art,  so  ART1.ST  is  an  appropriate  acronym.  You  showed  a  beautiful  example  of  a  mid-latitudc 
lonogram  which  was  autoscaied.  You  al.so  showed  a  rather  complicated  lonogram  from  a  high  latitude  (with  3  different  electron 
densities),  and  it  seemed  that  the  autoscalcr  had  difficulty  with  this  lonogram.  Can  you  comment  on  this  and  on  the  stalc-of-lhe-art 
of  auloscaling? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

This  lonogram  had  at  least  three  different  F-layer  traces  due  to  plasma  patches  overhead  which  had  different  electron  density 
profiles.  The  automatically  scaled  F  layer  trace  jumped  off  the  correct  trace  and  continued  on  one  of  the  obliquely  received  traces. 
This  highlighted  the  need  to  disunguish  between  overhead  (c.g.  i  22-  zcmih  angle)  echoes  and  oblique  which  we  are  now  adding 
to  the  software  using  a  simple  digital  beamforming  algorithm.  The  older  Digisonde  256  successfully  used  analog  beamforming  to 
accomplish  this  discriminaaon.  and  the  ARTIST  uses  this  information. 
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RESUME 

On  decrit  la  methode  de  radiogoniomeirie  a  station 
unique  mise  en  oeuvre  a  partir  du  sondeur  a 
retrodiffusion  de  File  Losquet.  Des  resultats 
experimentaux  de  determination  de  I’azimut  et  de 
Felevalion  d’ondes  ayant  transiiees  par 
I'ionosphere,  obtenus  a  partir  d'emetteurs  bien 
localises,  sont  tJresentes.  Lcs  angles  mesures  sont 
compares,  a  des  resultats  issus  d’un  niodele  de 
propagation  et  a  des  directions  d’arrivee  calculees  a 
partir  d’une  transposition  en  oblique 
d'ionogrammes  verticaux.  On  montre  que; 

-  I’azimut  dans  lequel  se  trouve  I’emetteur  peut  etre 
determine  avec  une  precision  qui  est  celle  du  pas  de 
mesure, 

-  en  elevation,  la  methode  permet  la  mesure  des 
angles  associes  aux  trajets  dominants  bien  que  ses 
performances  soient  limitees  en  presence  de  multi- 
trajets. 


I  INTRODUCTION 

Ces  demieres  annees  de  nombreuses  methodcs  de 
radiogoniometrie  ont  ete  publiees  [Ij,  (2],  |31  .  Ces 
difFerentes  techniques  peuvent  etre  classees  en  trois 
grandes  categories : 

-  les  methodes  interferomeiriques. 

-  les  methodes  a  balayage  Doppler, 

-  les  methodes  a  balayage  d’antenne. 

La  radiolocalisation  est  I'un  des  objectifs  de  ces 
etudes  [4], 

Dans  le  cadre  d’etudes  de  propagation  HF  en  ondes 
de  ciel,  la  radiogoniometrie  represente  un  moyen 
d'investigation  du  milieu  ionospherique.  Lorsque  la 
position  de  I’emetteur  est  connue  la  determination 
d'angles  d'anivee  d’ondes  ayant  transitees  par 
I’ionosphere  nous  renseigne  sur  I'altitude  virtuelle 
du  point  de  reflexion  de  ces  ondes.  Ces 
informations  sont  complementaires  de  celles 
obtenues  par  sondage  oblique. 

L’objectif  de  cet  article  est  de  presenter  des 
resultats  de  radiogoniometrie  a  station  unique  par 
une  technique  de  balayage  d'antenne,  obtenus  a 
I’aide  du  reseau  de  reception  du  sondeur  a 
retrodifTusion  du  Centre  National  d’Etudes  des 
Telecommunications  (CNET). 

On  decrit  la  methode  employee  et  on  presentc  des 
resultats  de  mesures  realises  a  differentes 
frequences  et  pour  plusieurs  distances,  a  partir 
d’emetteurs  de  radiodiffusion  bien  localises.  Ces 


resultats  concement  a  la  fois  la  determination  de 
I’azimut  et  de  I’elevation  des  ondes  regues. 

Apres  quoi  on  compare  ces  angles  determines 
experimentalement,  a  ceux  issus  d’un  modele  de 
previsions  ainsi  qu’aux  angles  calcules  par 
transposition  en  oblique  d’ionogrammes  verticaux. 

Enfin  on  discute  des  limitations  de  la  methode. 


2  PRESENTATION  DE  LA  .METHODE 
2.1  Le  systeme  d’aeriens 

Le  sondeur  a  retrodifTusion  du  CNET  decrit  par 
ailleurs  (S)  est  implante  en  Bretagne  (France),  sur 
Tile  Losquet  (48.8°  N  ;  3.6°  W),  Ce  systeme  utilise 
pour  (’analyse  de  I’ionosphere  les  frequences 
radioelectriques  comprises  entre  6  et  30  MHz.  Son 
systeme  d’aeriens  est  constitue  de  deux  rescaux 
circulaires  concentriques  d’antennes  :  un  pour 
remission.  I’autre  pour  la  reception. 

La  methode  de  radiogoniometrie  presentee  dans  cet 
article  met  uniquement  en  oeuvre  le  reseau  de 
reception  du  sondeur. 

Ce  reseau  est  constitue  (Figure  1): 

-  de  64  antennes  actives,  a  polarisation  Verticale, 
reparties  sur  un  cercle  de  68.8  metres  de  rayon. 

-  de  64  dephaseurs  a  commande  r.umerique  associes 
individuellement  a  chaqu’une  des  antennes.  Ces 
demiers  permettent  un  controle  continu  du 
dephasage  des  signaux  regus  de  0°  a  360°, 

-  d’un  recepteur  de  mesure. 

-  d’un  calculateur  qui  permet  la  commande  et  la 
gestion  informatique  du  recepteur  et  des 
dephaseurs  ainsi  que  I'acquisition  et 
I’enregistrement  des  mesures. 


2.2  Principe  de  la  methode 

Dans  un  reseau  de  N  antennes,  le  signal  Sj 
disponible  a  la  sortie  d’une  antenne  i  est  pondcre 
par  un  coefficient  complexe  Wj.  Les  signaux  Wj  x  S; 
sont  alors  sommes  avant  I’entree  du  recepteur. 


N 

s,  -  S  W,  .  s, 
i-1 
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La  conformation  du  diagramme  de  directMie 
consiste  a  determiner  les  coefficients  Wj  de  maniere 
a  maximiser  I’energie  dans  la  direction  de  visee.  Les 
ponderations  Wj  utilisees  sont  des  termes  de  phase 
appliques  aux  signaux  par  les  dephaseurs  a 
commande  numerique.  IIs  s’expriment  de  la  fa^on 
suivante : 

Wj  (AZj  .Efl)-  exp  ^-j^.cosEo  -coeCv,  -AZj)| 


oil: 

Azq  et  Eq  sont  respectivement  les  angles  de 
pointage  du  lobe  principal  en  azimut  et 
en  elevation  (ils  definissent  la  direction 
de  visee). 

X  est  la  longueur  d’onde 

R  est  le  rayon  d'implantation  des 
antennes 

<p(  est  Tangle  au  centre  du  reseau  de 
Tantenne  i  par  rapport  au  nord 
geographique,  compte  positivcment 
vers  TEst. 


La  figure  2a  presente  un  exemple  de  simulation  du 
diagramme  de  directivite  du  reseau  de  reception 
obtenue  a  la  frequence  de  20  MHz  et  pour  des 
angles  de  visee  de  90°  en  azimut  et  de  30°  en  site.  La 
mesure  de  ce  diagramme  effectuee  a  Taide  d’une 
technique  decrite  par  ailleurs  (6)  est  presentee  figure 
2b.  Le  bon  accord  entre  la  simulation  et  la  mesure 
confirme  Taptitude  des  dephaseurs  a  conformer  le 
diagramme  de  directivite  dans  la  direction  choisie. 

Le  recepteur  realise  une  mesure  du  module  de  St 
pour  chaque  direction  de  visee  et  la  representation 
de  I  Sj  r  en  fonction  de  la  direction  de  visee  est 
appelee  diagramme  de  reception. 

Dans  Thypothese  d’une  onde  plane  incidente  le 
diagramme  de  reception  presente  un  maximum 
dans  la  direction  d'arrivee  de  Tonde  et  des  lobes 
secondaires  d’amplitude  moindre  (environ  -8  dB) 
dans  d'autres  directions. 

La  technique  de  radiogoniometrie  que  nous 
appelons  balayage  de  lobe  est  un  balayage  de 
Tespace  par  le  diagramme  de  directivite  du  reseau 
de  reception. 

En  pratique  les  deux  angles  d’arrivee  de  Tonde  sont 
generalement  inconnus.  Experimentalement  on 
determine  dans  un  premier  temps  Tazimut  en  se 
donnant  une  elevation  a  priori.  L'azimut  etant  alors 
connu,  on  effectue  un  balayage  en  site. 


3  RESULTATS 

3.1  Resultats  experimentaux 

Nous  avons  experimente  la  methode  presentee  ci- 
dessus  sur  des  emetteurs  de  radiodiffusion  car  la 
connaissance  de  leur  coordonnees  geographiques 
est  une  aide  a  la  validation  de  nos  mesures.  La 
distance  entre  ces  emetteurs  et  Tile  Losquet  est 
comprise  entre  300  et  1500  km  environ. 

Les  resultats  que  nous  presentons  ont  ete  obtenus 
en  utilisant  la  technique  du  balayage  de  lobe,  en 
azimut  de  0°  a  360°  et  en  elevation  de  0°  a  90°.  Pour 
tenir  compte  des  variations  d'amplitude  observees 


(modulation  d’amplitude  et  evanouisscment 
associes  a  la  presence  de  inulti-trajets)  dix 
balayages  successifs  ont  etc  moyennes  j?].  La  duree 
d'un  balayage  depend  : 

(i)  du  temps  nccessaire  a  Tadressage  des 
dephaseurs  et  a  la  realisation  de  la  mesure 
d’amplitude  par  le  recepteur  (environ  0.45 
seconde). 

(ii)  du  pas  angulaire  de  mesure  qui  est  choisi 
par  Texperimentateur  en  fonction  des 
conditions  de  propagation  et  de  la  frequence 
de  Temetteur  observe. 

La  figure  3  presenie  un  exemple  de 
radiogoniometrie  enectue  a  panir  de  Temetteur  de 
Lcnk  (46°27  N.  7°27  E)  a  la  frequence  de  13.685 
MHz.  Le  diagramme  azimutal  (figure  3a)  a  ete 
obtenu  en  faisant  varier  Tangle  de  pointage  du  lobe 
principal  en  azimut  par  pas  de  deux  degres,  ce  qui 
correspond  a  une  duree  d’acquisition  totale 
d’environ  14  minutes.  Le  diagramme  en  elevation 
(figure  3b)  a  ete  obtenu  en  faisant  varier  Tangle  en 
site  par  pas  de  2  degres  et  conduit  a  une  duree 
d’acquisition  d’environ  3  minutes.  Les  figures  3a  et 
3b  montrent  clairement  une  direction  privilegiee 
d’arrivee  des  signaux,  traduisant  la  presence  d’un 
trajet  dominant  de  propagation.  Par  ailleurs. 
Tazimut  dans  lequel  sont  observes  les  signaux  (103° 
+  1°)  est  le  meme  que  celui  calcule 

geographiquement  (103°). 

La  figure  4  est  un  autre  exemple  representatif  d’un 
mode  de  propagation  dominant,  qui  a  ete  obtenu 
sur  Temetteur  de  Wertachtal  (48°7  N.  11°5  E)  a  la 
frequence  de  17.845  MHz.  Les  durees  d’acquisition 
en  azimut  et  en  elevation  sont  environ  de  13  et  7 
minutes  respectivement.  La  comparaison  des 
figures  3a  et  4a  (obtenues  par  pas  de  2  degres) 
montre  que  Touverture  du  lobe  principal  en  azimut 
decroit  avec  la  longueur  d’onde.  L’incertitude 
associee  a  la  mesure  des  directions  d’arrivee  des 
signaux  en  azimut  varie  dans  le  meme  sens.  Par 
ailleurs.  Tazimut  dans  lequel  sont  observes  les 
signaux  (89°  +  1°)  est  le  meme  que  celui  calcule 
geographiquement  (89°).  Ce  resultat  est 
representatif  de  Tensemble  des  mesures  que  nous 
avons  efTectuees  :  le  tableau  I  presente  les  angles  de 
gisement  mesures  et  caicules  a  partir  des  positions 
geographiques  des  emetteurs.  La  comparaison  des 
angles  indique  que  pour  les  geometries  presentees, 
la  dispersion  azimutale  introduite  par  Tionosphere 
est  inferieure  au  pas  de  mesure. 

La  comparaison  des  figures  3a  et  4a  avec  les  figures 
3b  et  4b  montre  que  le  secteur  angulaire  des 
directions  d’arrivee  observees  est  plus  important  en 
elevation  qu'en  azimut.  Ce  resultat  peut  etre 
explique  ; 

(i)  par  la  valeur  de  Touverture  du  lobe  principal 
plus  importante  en  elevation  qu’en  azimut.  Le 
tableau  2  indique  la  valeur  des  ouvertures  a  3 
dB  calculees  a  Taide  de  simulations  pour  des 
frequences  comprises  entre  6  et  30  MHz  et  des 
elevations  de  visee  de  20°,  30°  et  40°. 

(ii)  par  la  presence  des  deux  modes  de 
polarisation  ordinaire  et  extraordinaire  par 
trajet  de  propagation, 

(iii)  par  une  dispersion  angulaire  d’origine 
ionospherique  plus  elevee  en  site  qu’en 
gisement.  Celie-ci  est  d’autant  plus  importante 
qu'il  existe  des  gradients. 

11  est  important  de  remarquer  que  les  mesures  que 
nous  presentons  sont  le  resultat  de  convolutions 
entre  les  diagrammes  de  directivite  et  des  ’plans 
d’ondes "  incidents.  La  separation  entre  les  elTets  de 
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la  largeur  du  lobe  et  de  la  dispersion  angulaire 
introduite  par  I’ionosphere  sur  ies  mesures  en  sice 
n'esi  done  pas  immediate. 

Si  les  figures  3b  el  4b  sont  representatives  de  la 
presence  d’un  mode  de  propagation  dominant, 
dans  le  cas  general  la  stratification  verticale  de 
Tionosphere  est  a  Torigine  de  trajets  multiples  :  la 
figure  5  est  un  resultai  de  mesure  meitant  en 
evidence  ce  type  de  situation.  Le  diagramme  de 
reception  en  site  possede  deux  lobes  principaux 
indiquant  a  priori  la  presence  de  deux  trajets 
distincts  en  elevation. 

II  est  a  noier  que  comparee  a  la  mesure  d'un  seul 
trajet  la  presence  de  plusieurs  chemins  de 
propagation  se  traduit  par  une  deformation  du 
diagramme  de  reception  qui  evolue  au  cours  du 
temps  en  fonction  des  relations  de  phase  entre  ies 
aeriens.  Suivant  I’instant  de  la  mesure.  la  position  cl 
le  nombre  des  lobes  principaux  peut  varier  et  rendre 
ainsi  necessaire  le  moyennage  de  plusieurs 
balayages  consecutifs. 

Dans  le  cas  de  la  figure  5  t’ecart  angulaire  entre  les 
deux  trajets  est  superieur  a  I'ouverture  du  lobe 
principal.  La  figure  6  presente  un  resultat  de 
balayage  obienu  en  presence  de  multi-trajets  pour 
lequel  la  difference  d'elevation  entre  les  chemins  de 
propagation  est  comparable  a  Touverture  du  lobe 
principal.  La  discrimination  devient  alors  difficile. 

Les  resultats  que  nous  avons  presenies  dans  ce 
paragraphe  montrent  que  la  determination  de 
i’azimut  pose  peu  de  difficulle.  Par  centre,  en  site  la 
presence  de  multi-trajets  peut  engendrer  des 
problemes  d’interpretation.  Nous  nous  proposons 
d'aborder  leur  analyse  dans  le  paragraphe  suivant 

3.2  Interpretation  des  mesures  en  site. 

L'evaluation  des  performances  de  la  technique  de 
radiogoniometrie.  repose  sur  deux  approches; 

-  La  premiere  consiste  a  comparer  les  angles  de  site 
mesures  aux  directions  d’arrivee  calculees  a  I’aide 
du  modele  de  previsions  de  propagation  ASAPS  [8]. 
Ce  modele  permet  la  caracterisalion  des  modes  de 
propagation  et  le  calcul  des  angles  d'incidence  qui 
leur  sont  associes,  pour  une  frequence,  une  liaison 
et  une  date  donnees.  II  est  a  noter  que  ce  modde  ne 
foumit  des  informations  que  sur  I'etat  moyen  de 
I’ionosphere. 

-  La  seconde  methode  est  une  comparaison  de  ces 
memes  mesures  aux  angles  issus  de  la  transposition 
en  oblique  des  ionogrammes  verticaux  obtenus  a 
Lannion.  Cette  transformation,  effecluee  a  I’aide  de 
la  loi  de  la  secante  [9],  permet  le  calcul  des  angles 
d’incidence  pour  une  frequence  et  une  distance  de 
propagation  donnees.  Rappelons  que  cette 
methode  ne  s’applique  qu'aux  modes  ordinaires  et 
ne  prend  pas  en  compte  d’eventuels  gradients 
horizontaux  de  densite  electronique. 

Par  ces  deux  methodes.  la  quaiite  des  mesures  a  ete 
approchee  en  comparant  la  difference  entre  les 
angles  mesures  et  calcules  avec  le  pas  de  mesure. 
Pour  simplifier  I’analyse  des  resultats  seul  les  angles 
associes  au  maximum  du  diagramme  de  reception 
ont  ete  utilises.  Nous  avons  par  ailleurs  separe  les 
mesures  en  deux  categories  correspondant  aux 
bandes  de  frequences  6-12  MHz  et  12-22  MHz;  ce 
qui  permet  de  prendre  en  compte  dans  I’analyse  des 
resultats,  le  fait  que  le  diagramme  de  directivite 
possede  un  lobe  principal  plus  large  aux  basses 
frequences. 


Les  trois  premieres  coionnes  du  tableau  3  resument 
les  principales  caracieristiques  (lieu  de  I’emeiteur. 
frequence  utilisee,  date,  heure)  des  mesures 
ell'ectuees  au  cours  du  mois  d’Oetobre  1991  et  du 
mois  de  Janvier  1992,  a  panir  d'emetteurs  de 
radiodiffusion  dans  la  bandc  12-22  MHz.  Les  angles 
de  site  determines  et  le  pas  de  mesure  utilise  sont 
representes  dans  les  coionnes  4  et  5.  Les  valeurs 
soutignees  correspondent  au  maximum  d'amplitude 
observe.  Dans  les  quatres  demieres  coionnes  du 
tableau  3  figureni  les  angles  d'incidcnces  obtenus  a 
I'aidc  du  modele  ASAPS  (methode  1)  et  les 
directions  d’arrivee  issues  des  transpositions 
vertical-oblique  (methode  2).  ainsi  que  les 
differences  respectives  de  ces  angles  par  rapport  aux 
mesures. 

On  constate  que: 

lorsque  une  ou  deux  directions  d’arrivee  sont 
mesurees.  Tangle  associe  au  maximum  d’amplitude 
observe  correspond  a  un  des  trajets  prevus  par  les 
methodes  1  et  2  :  Tecart  entre  les  angles  calcules  et 
mesures  est  de  Tordre  de  grandeur  du  pas  de 
mesure. 

-  lorsque  le  nombre  de  trajets  mesures  est  superieur 
a  deux,  les  ecarts  entre  les  angles  mesures  ct  ceux 
issus  du  calcul  sont  plus  importants.  Ce  resultat 
semble  indiquer  que  Tincertitude  sur  la  mesure 
augmente  avec  le  nombre  de  trajets  mesures. 

Les  resultats  de  radiogoniometrie  obtenus  dans  la 
bande  des  frequences  6-12  MHz  (Tableau  4) 
indiquent  que  les  differences  entre  les  mesures  et  Ies 
previsions  sont  plus  elevees  que  celles  observees 
dans  la  bande  12-22  MHz.  L’ouverture  du  lobe 
principal  du  diagramme  de  directivite.  plus 
imponani  aux  basses  frequences  qu’aux  frequences 
elevees  est  probablement  a  Torigine  de  ce  resultat. 
Cependant  un  nombre  plus  important  de  mesures 
est  necessaire  pour  confirmer  cette  explication. 


4  LES  LIMITES  DE  LA  METHODE 

Les  limites  de  la  technique  du  balayage  de  lobe  ont 
ete  evaluees  en  ayant  recourt  a  des  simulations 
uiilisant  un  modele  de  signal  developpe  par  Bertel 
et  al  (10).  (11).  Ce  modele  prend  en  compte  les 
trajets  multiples,  la  polarisation  des  modes 
propages  et  le  decalage  Doppler  differentiel  existant 
entre  ces  demiers.  On  presente  ici  des  resultats 
relatifs  a  Tetude  de  deux  trajets. 


4. 1  L’ouverture  du  lobe  principal. 

Nous  avons  effectue  des  simulations  en  utilisant 
deux  trajets  separes  d’un  ecart  angulaire  inferieur  a 
la  largeur  a  3  dB  du  lobe  principal  du  diagramme  de 
directivite.  La  figure  7  montre  que  dans  ce  cas  le 
diagramme  de  reception  presente  un  elargissement 
du  lobe  principal.  La  valeur  de  Tangle 
correspondant  au  maximum  du  diagramme  (28°)  est 
la  meme  que  Televation  d’un  des  trajets  introduits. 
11  est  a  noter  que  de  maniere  generaie  Tangle 
associe  au  maximum  est  intermediaire  entre  Tes 
deux  elevations  d’arrivee. 

Lorsque  Tecart  angulaire  et  I’ouverture  a  3  dB  du 
lobe  principal  sont  dans  un  rapport  2.  le  diagramme 
de  reception  permet  une  discrimination  correcte  des 
directions  d’arrivee. 

La  limitation  introduite  par  la  largeur  du  lobe 
principal  diminue  avec  la  longueur  d’onde  pour  un 
meme  ecart  angulaire.  puisque  I’ouverture  decroit 
lorsque  la  frequence  augmente. 
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4.2  Le  rapport  des  amplitudes. 

Le  niveau  des  lobes  principaux  du  diagramme  de 
reception  est  fonction  de  I'ampiitude  relative  des 
signaux  a  la  sortie  de  I’ionosphere  et  du  diagramme 
de  rayonnement  des  antennes.  Dans  ces  conditions, 
les  trajets  de  faible  amplitude  peuvent  etre  masques 
par  les  lobes  secondaires  associes  au  mode 
dominant. 

Nous  avons  simule  ce  phenomene  en  faisant  varier 
les  amplitudes  associees  a  deux  trajets  d’incidences 
15°  et  35°.  La  figure  8  montre  qu’avec  des 
amplitudes  introduites  identiques.  la  methode 
permet  de  retrouver  les  angles  d’arrivee.  Par  centre, 
lorsque  les  energies  sont  dans  un  rapport  0.5,  le 
trajet  de  plus  faible  amplitude  peut  etre  confondu 
avec  un  des  lobes  secondaires  du  diagramme  de 
reception:  ceci  est  illustre  par  la  figure  9. 


4.3  La  duree  de  la  mesure. 

Rappelons  qu’un  balayage  en  site  de  0  a  90  °  par 
pas  de  2°  dure  environ  20  secondes.  La  non 
stationnarite  du  milieu  pendant  cette  duree.  lors  de 
la  presence  de  multi-trajets.  est  aussi  a  forigine 
d’une  deformation  du  diagramme  de  reception. 
Celle-ci  est  d'autant  plus  importante  que  la  periode 
des  variations  temporelles  des  Doppler  differentiels 
est  de  I’ordre  de  grandeur  de  la  duree  du  balayage. 
Dans  ces  conditions  le  diagramme  de  reception 
presente  un  "feuilletage"  illustre  par  la  figure  10. 

De  maniere  generale,  les  resultats  de  simulations 
montrent  que  diverses  influences  interviennent  dans 
la  deformation  du  diagramme  de  reception. 
Cependant  les  maximums  observes  permettent  une 
interpretation  coirecte  de  la  simulation  avec  deux 
trajets. 


5  CONCLUSION 

Les  resultats  de  I’interpretation  des  mesures  de 
radiogoniometrie  que  nous  avons  presentes  dans  cet 
article  peuvent  etre  resumes  comme  suit : 

En  azimut.  la  comparaison  des  directions  d'arrivee 
mesurees  avec  celles  calculees  a  partir  des  positions 
geographiques  des  emetteurs  montre  que  I'azimut 
dans  lequel  se  trouve  I’emetteur  peut  etre  determine 
avec  une  precision  qui  est  celle  du  pas  de  mesure 
utilise. 

En  site,  la  comparaison  des  angles  mesures  avec 
ceux  issus  du  modele  de  prevision  ASAPS  ainsi  que 
ceux  qui  ont  ete  calcules  par  transposition  oblique 
d’ionogrammes  verticaux  montre  que  :  lorsque  un 
ou  deux  trajets  sont  observes,  la  difference  entre 
Tangle  associe  au  maximum  du  diagramme  de 
reception  et  ceux  qui  ont  ete  calcules  est  de  Tordre 
de  grandeur  du  pas  de  mesure.  Cette  difference  est 
plus  importante  aux  basses  frequences. 

Par  ailieurs,  les  resultats  de  la  simulation  des 
mesures  en  site  indiquent  que  les  performances  de 
la  methode  dependent  du  nombre  de  trajets 
presents  au  moment  de  la  mesure  :  la  determination 
de  Tangje  d'incidence  associe  a  un  seui  trajet  peut 
etre  eifectuee  sans  difficulte.  Par  contre,  la 
discrimination  de  multi-trajets  n'est  possible  que  si 
les  amplitudes  relatives  qui  leur  sont  associees  sont 
dans  un  rapport  au  moins  de  0.5  et  si  Tecarl 
angulaire  entre  les  directions  d’arrivee  est  superieur 
a  Touverture  a  3  dB  du  lobe  principal  du  diagramme 
de  directivite. 


Les  resultats  dc  cette  etude  preliminairc  montrent 
que  Ton  peut  envisager  Temploi  de  la  technique  du 
balayage  de  lobe  pour  des  etudes  de 
radiogoniometrie  HF  telles  que  la  radiolocalisation 
a  station  unique  ou  la  mesure  en  temps  reel  des 
conditions  de  propagation. 
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Figure  I  :  Synoptique  du  rcseau  de  reception  du  sondeur  a  retrodiiTus’on  du  CNET 
lors  de  son  utilisation  en  radiogoniometrie, 


Figure  2  :  Diagrantmes  de  directivite  thcorique  et  mesurc  du  reseau  de  reception  a  la 
frequence  de  20  MHz. 
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LENK 
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17.845 
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89*  :  2*  1  89*  [ 

Tableau  1  :  Comparaison  des  angles  azimuiaux  mesures.  avec  ceux  calcules  a  partir 
des  positions  geographiques  des  emetleurs  de: 

WIEN  (-iS^OO  N.  E) 

LENK  (46^27  N.  07“  27  E) 

ALLOUIS  (47“  00  N.  02“00  E) 

SKELTON  (54°  44  N.  02“ 5 4  W) 

ARGANDA  (40“  ISN.  03“  31  W) 

JUNCLJNSTER  (49“40N.  06°19E) 

WERTACHTAL  (4S°0SN.  I0“4IE) 


PKEQDENCB 
(•n  KBs) 

ODVERTORB 

EM  AZZMDTl  Eg =30* 
(on  dog.) 

OUVERTURE 

EM  SITE:  Eg =20* 
(OB  dog.) 

OUVERTURE 

EM  SITBl  Eg =30* 
(on  dog.) 

OUVERTURE 

EM  SITE:  Eg =40* 
(on  dog.) 

6 

17.3 

28.2 

33.6 

25.3 

10 

10.4 

23.6 

19.7 

14.3 

14 

7.4 

20. 0 

13.4 

10.1 

18 

5.7 

16.5 

10.3 

7.8 

22 

4.7 

13.1 

8.3 

6.4 

26 

4.0 

10.8 

7.0 

5.4 

30 

3.4 

9.2 

6.0 

4.6 

Tableau  2:  Ouverture  thcorique  a  3  dB  du  lobe  principal  du  diagramme  de 
directivite. 
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Figure  5  :  Diagramme  de  reception 
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Figure  6 :  Diagramme  de  reception  en  site  obtenu  a  partir  de  I’emetteur  de 
radiodifTusion  de  Lenk. 
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46.3  (2F2) 
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Tableau  3:  Comparaison  des  angles  de  site  mesures  avec  les  directions  d’arrivee 
calculees,  a  I'aide  du  inodde  de  propagation  ASAPS  (methode  1)  et  des 
transpositions  en  oblique  des  ionogrammes  verticaux  de  la  station 
ionospherique  de  Lannion  (methode  2).  Les  frequences  des  cmetteurs 
sont  comprises  entre  12  et  22  MHz. 
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6 
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B 

SKEL 
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14:50 

11 

3 

40  (IF) 
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53.8  (2F2) 
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-4.6 

9.76 
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51 

■ 

37  (IF) 
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-3.6 

JUNG 

6.09 

08/10/91 

09:22 

11 

51 

■ 

-1 

Tableau  4:  Comparaison  des  angles  de  site  mesures  avec  les  directions  d’arrivee 
calculees,  a  I’aide  du  modele  de  propagation  ASAPS  (methode  1)  et  des 
transposition  en  oblique  des  ionogrammes  verticaux  de  la  station 
ionospherique  de  Lannion  (methode  2).  Les  frequences  des  emetteurs 
sont  comprises  entre  6  et  12  MHz. 


Figure  7  :  Diagramme  de  reception  en  site  simule 
Frequence  =  15,45  MHz 
Azimut  de  visee  =  86° 

Trajetn°l  :  Elevation  introduite  =  28° 
Trajet  n°2  ;  Elevation  introduite  =  35° 
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Figure  8  :  Diagramme  de  reception  en  site  simule 
Frequence  =  15.45  MHz 
Azimut  de  visee  =  86° 

Trajet  n°l  :  Elevation  introduite  =  15° 
Amplitude  =  1 

Trajet  n°2  :  Elevation  introduite  =  35° 
Amplitude  =  I 
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Figure  9  ;  Diagramme  de  reception  en  site  simule 
Frequence  -  15.45  MHz 
Azimut  de  visee  -  86° 

Trajet  n°l  ;  Elevation  introduite  =  15° 
Amplitude  »  1 

Trajet  n°2  ;  Elevation  introduite  -  35° 
Amplitude  =  0.5 


Figure  10  :  Diagramme  de  reception  en  site  simule 
Frequence  »  15.45  MHz 
Azimut  de  visee  -  86° 

Trajet  n°l  :  Elevation  introduite  =  'i° 
Amplitude  =  0.7 

Trajet  n°2  ;  Elevation  introduite  »  1  i° 
Amplitude  =  1 

Trajet  n°3  :  Elevation  introduite  =  36° 
Amplitude  =  1 


DISCLSSION 


E.  SCHWEICHER 

Avez-vous  employ^  une  apodisation  pour  reduire  les  lobes  secondaires  de  votre  r^seau  d’antennes? 

Have  you  used  apodnalion  to  reduce  the  side  lobes  of  your  array? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

line  fois  le  lobe  form^,  ^  I'aide  de  la  technique  que  nous  avons  pr^sent^e,  nous  ne  meltons  pas  en  oeuvre  d’autres  m^thodes. 

Once  the  lobe  has  been  formed,  using  the  technique  we  have  described,  we  do  not  use  any  other  methods. 

J.  BELROSE 

When  you  compared  measured  with  predicted  elevation  angle  of  airival  of  short  wave  broadcast  signals,  have  you  included  in  your 
analysis  the  vertical  plane  patterns  of  the  transmitting  antennas? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Nous  ne  tenons  compte  que  du  diagramme  des  antennes  du  re.eau  de  reception  et  nous  considdrons  qu’un  mode  de  propagation  est 
dominant  lorsqu'il  est  mesur^  comme  tel. 

VV'e  only  take  into  account  the  receiver  array  antenna  pattern  and  we  consider  that  a  propagation  mode  is  dominant  when  it  is 
measured  as  such. 

D.  CHOI 

I  recall  your  measurement  showing  -  5°  beamwidth  at  20  MHz.  Fundamentally,  an  array  is  limited  in  bcamwidlh  by  X/D  in  radians 
where  D  =  size  of  the  aperture  and  X  is  the  wavelength.  At  20  MHz.  X/D  =  I5/6S  and  the  best  beamwidth  is  =  12°.  Can  you 
comment  on  this? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

The  radius  of  the  antenna  array  is  68.8  m  but  the  diameter  is  about  140  m  which  gives  the  shown  beamwidth. 

£.  SCHWEICHER 

Sur  votre  second  transparent,  j'ai  not6  la  presence  (i  partir  du  calculateur)  de  2  bus:  un  bus  GPIB  (car  je  croyais  que  GPIO  <tait  une 
faute  de  ffappe)  et  un  bus  IEEE  que  je  croyais  identiques.  Quelle  est  la  difference  entre  ces  deuJt  bus?  ‘'i  GPIO  est  reeliemenl 
GPIO  el  non  GPIB,  que  signifie  GPIO? 

On  ,our  second  viewgraph,  I  noted  that  there  were  2  buses  (starting  from  the  computer),  a  CPIB  bus  (as  I  think  GPIO  was  a  typing 
error)  and  a  IEEE  bus.  which  I  thought  were  identical.  What  is  the  difference  between  these  2  buses?  If  GPIO  is  really  C”"'  and 
not  GPIB  what  does  GPIO  stand  for? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Le  bus  GPIO  comme  le  bus  CEEE  est  un  bus  paralieie  mais  contrairement  au  bus  IEEE  il  n'y  a  aucun  echange  de  protocole  d'ou  un 
gain  de  rapidite  au  niveau  du  transfert  des  donnees. 

Like  the  IEEE  bus,  the  GPIO  bus  is  a  parallel  bus.  but  unlike  the  IEEE  bus  there  is  no  exchange  of  protocol,  which  makes  for  more 
rapid  data  transfer. 

C.  GOUTELARD 
Commentaire: 

Je  voudrais  faire  remarquer.  suite  i  la  question  du  Dr  Belrose.  qu’il  n'y  a  pas  h  se  preoccuper  du  diagramme  de  rayonnement  de 
rdmetteur.  En  effet,  celui-ci  produit  des  trajets  divers  en  fonction  de  son  diagramme.  Si.  par  exemple.  il  en  supprime  un,  ce  •'’est 
pas  important:  le  rdcepteur  ne  Iraitera  que  les  trajets  par  lesqueis  les  ondes  se  seront  propagdes.  et  le  traitement  sera  plus  simple.  Le 
role  du  recepteur  ici  est  de  ddterminer  les  trajets  qui  se  sont  propajds  et  non  ceua  qui  auraient  pu  se  propager. 

Follow  ig  Dr.  Belrose' s  question,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  don’t  need  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  emitter's  radiation 
pattern.  In  effect,  the  emitter  produces  different  paths  depending  on  its  pattern.  If  it  cancels  one.  for  example,  this  is  not 
important:  the  receiver  will  only  process  those  paths  along  which  waves  are  propagated,  and  the  processing  will  be  simpler .  In  this 
case,  the  role  of  the  receiver  is  to  determine  the  paths  which  have  been  propagated  and  not  those  which  might  have  been 
propagated. 
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1.  SUMMARY 

The  Advanced  Translator  Processing  System  was 
developed  to  provide  a  low  cost  alternative  to  tracking 
translated  GPS  sigiuds.  It  is  backwards  compatible  with 
the  Translator  Processmg  System  (TPS)  currently  used  to 
track  Ballistic  Missile  Translators  (BMT)  by  the  US 
Ranges.  NAVSYS  has  also  developed  a  BMT  compatible 
Translator. 

A  key  element  of  the  ATPS  is  the  Preamplifier/ 
Downconvettor  (P/DC)  module  which  was  developed  by 
NAVSYS  to  condition  the  received  Translator  signal  so  it 
can  be  tracked  with  a  conventional  C/A  code  receiver. 
This  significantly  reduces  the  cost  of  the  hardware  by 
allowing  the  ATPS  to  be  constructed  mostly  from  off-the- 
shelf  components.  The  ATPS  and  Translator  were  tested 
against  the  RAJPO  Ballistic  Missile  and  Translator 
rocessing  System  Specifications.  This  paper  presents  the 
results  of  tests  demonstrating  the  performance  of  the 
ATPS  and  Translator  under  different  operating  conditions. 

NAVSYS  has  also  developed  a  Post  Test  Processing 
System  (PTPS),  incorporatmg  the  same  components, 
which  records  the  Translator  data  during  the  tests.  When 
this  data  is  played  back,  high-accuracy  Time  and  Space 
Position  Information  (TSPf)  data  can  be  computed  on  the 
vehicle  even  under  extreme  dynamics. 

2.  INTRODUCTION 

2.1  Current  Translator  Systems 

GPS  Translator  tracking  systems  have  been  developed  by 
the  US  Navy  and  by  the  tri-service  Range  Apphcations 
Joint  Program  Office  (RAJPO).  These  are  designed  to 
provide  real-time  Time  Space  Position  Information  (TSPI) 
data  for  high  dynamic  fli^t  test  and  tracking  applications. 

The  GPS  Translator  concept  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  The 
Translator  installed  on-board  the  missile  converts  the 
received  L-band  GPS  signals  to  S-band  and  rebroadcasts 
them  to  a  ground-based  Translator  Processing  System 
(TPS)  where  the  location  of  the  vehicle  is  determined. 
The  RAJPO  BMT  Translator  signal  spectrum  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  2.  To  limit  the  S-band  signal  bandwidth,  only 
the  C/A  code  GPS  signals  are  translated  and  broadcast  to 
the  TPS. 

2.2  NAVSYS  Advanced  Translator  Processing  System 
For  many  of  the  potential  applications  for  GPS 
Translators,  the  size  and  cost  of  the  Translator  Processing 
System  currently  in  use  in  the  United  States  is  prohibitive. 
NAVSYS  has  developed  a  smaller,  low  cost  Advanced 
Translator  Processing  System  (ATPS)  suitable  for  use  m 
these  applications. 


The  rcxluction  m  sue  and  cost  of  the  system  was  achieved 
through  the  use  of  off-the-shelf  components  where 
possible.  The  key  element  of  the  ATPS  is  the 
Preamplifier/Downconvertor  (P/DC)  subsystem.  The 
P/DC  tracks  the  Pilot  Carrier  from  the  Gf^  Translator 
and  uses  this  signal  to  control  do  wncon  vers  ion  of  the 
received  S-band  signal  back  to  the  L-band  signal  received 
by  the  Translator.  This  signal  is  then  passed  to  a 
conventional  GPS  receiver  for  processing. 

The  performance  of  the  ATPS  is  limited  only  by  the 
tracking  performance  of  the  GPS  receiver.  Testing  has 
been  performed  using  a  number  of  GPS  receivers 
including  the  Mmi-Rogue  SNR  8A.  the  Ashtech  XU.  and 
the  Navstar  XR3-P  receiver. 

3.  NAVSYS  GPS  TRANSLATOR 

The  NAVSYS  GPS  Translator  was  designed  to  be 
backwards  compcuible  with  the  Ballistic  Missile  Translator 
(BMT)  Type  A,  with  the  following  additional  capabilities; 

While  the  BMT  is  designed  to  operate  at  one  of  89 
possible  frequencies,  the  frequency  of  the  NAVSYS 
Translator  is  field  selectable  to  any  of  the  89  channels 
through  an  internal  switch.  The  NAVSYS  Translator  is 
also  designed  to  allow  BPSK  data  to  be  modulated  on  the 
Pilot  Camer  (PC)  signal.  This  enables  the  Translator  to 
be  used  as  a  telemetry  link  as  well  as  a  tracking  system. 
The  Translator  will  also  allow  the  S-band  GPS  signal  to 
be  modulated  with  a  pseudo-noise  M-code.  This  feature 
can  be  used  to  allow  the  CDMA  operation  of  multiple 
translators  sharing  the  same  frequency  band. 

The  Translator  specification  is  summarized  in  Table  I. 

4,  PREAMPUFIER/DOWNCONVERTOR 

The  P/DC  is  designed  to  operate  with  signals  from  either 
the  BMT  or  the  NAVSYS  Translator  at  any  of  the  89 
S-band  frequency  channels.  The  P/DC  converts  the 
received  Translator  signals  from  S-band  for  subsequent 
processing  by  a  GPS  receiver.  The  P/DC  specifications 
are  summanzed  in  Table  2. 

The  P/DC  follows  an  S-band  preamplifier,  normally  a 
range  preamplifier  providing  25  ±3  dB  of  gain  with  2  dB 
noise  figure.  The  S-band  signal  from  the  preamplifier  is 
mixed  to  an  IF  frequency  and  AGC  amplified.  The 
leveled  signal  is  divided,  one  path  being  baindlimited  to 
the  C/A-code  spectrum,  translated  to  L-band  and  output 
to  the  GPS  receiver,  the  other  being  translated  to 
baseband  and  output  to  the  P/DC  Controller. 

The  P/DC  Controller  provides  control  voltages  to  set  the 
AGC  gain  and  the  synthesizer  reference  frequency 


Table  I  Translator  Specification 


Table  2  P/DC  Specification 


Input  Signal:  GPS  LI  C/A  Code 

Frequency  1575.42  MHz  ±50  kHz 

Signal  level  -145  dBm  to  -110  dBm 

Output  Signal:  Channel  Field  Selectable  N  =  1  to  89 
Center  Frequency  2201.92  +  N  MHz 
PC  Frequency  2200  +  N  MHz 
RF  Power  Level  +35  ±2  dBm  (3  watts) 

Test  Option  +30  ±2  dBm  (1  watt) 

PC  Level  RF  Power  Level  -  jlO  ±  2  dB) 


S*Baod  Signal  input 
Composite  of  Translator  output  signals 
Center  Frequency:  2201 .92  MHz  to  2390.92  MHz 
(selectable  in  I  MHz  steps) 

PC  Frequency:  Center  Frequency  +  PC  Offset 

RF  Level:  -97  dBm  to  -21  dBm 

PC  Level:  iO  ±2  dB  below  RF  level 

Preamp  Noise  Level:- 147  ±5  dBm/Hz 
PC  Offset:  -1.92  MHz  +  M  MHz 

M  =  1  to  56 


Modulatson  Options: 

M-Code  (CDMA)  DC  to  1  MBPS 
PC-Data  (Telemetry)  DC  to  62.5  KBPS 


Performance  Requirements: 

Phase  Stability 

Condition  Requirement 

10  second  period  S30“ 

10  dB  input  change  £5° 

-145  to  -110  dBm  input  range  £20° 

Frequency  Accuracy  ±10  PPM 

Frequency  Drift  0.1  sec  Allan  Variance  <  10 

Pilot  Carrier  Phase  Jitter 

Double  Sided  Noise  Bandwidth  RMS  Phase  Jitter 
1  to  10  Hz  £8° 

1  to  1500  Hz  <  10° 

I  to  15,000  Hz  <15“ 

Output  Phase  Jitter 

Double  Sided  Noise  Bandwidth  RMS  Phase  Jitter 
I  to  10  Hz  £7° 

I  to  1500  Hz  <15° 


RMS  Phase  Jitter 
£8’ 

<10° 

<15° 


Physical  Requirements: 

Immersed  Volume  25  cubic  inches 

Weigh*  1.8  pounds  (cKcluding  antennas. 

cabling,  connectors,  and  primary 
power  source) 

Power  20  to  32  VDC,  22  watts 


(provided  from  a  voltage  controlled  crystal  oscillator 

(VeXO)). 

The  P/DC  Controller  is  a  DSP  computer  card  embedded 
in  a  host  IBM  Personal  Computer.  The  P/DC  Controller 
digitally  samples  the  Pilot  Carrier  signal  at  2(X)  kHz  and 
processes  this  data  to  provide  the  AGC  and  VCXO  control 
signals.  The  AGC  control  is  required  to  adjust  the 
received  signal  level  of  the  translated  GPS  signal  to  the 
nominal  level  expected  by  the  GPS  receiver.  The  VCXO 
control  is  requir^  to  remove  the  frequency  offset  on  the 
S-band  carrier  from  the  Translator  clock.  This  function 
realigns  the  L-band  code  and  carrier  Doppler  shifts  so  (bst 
the  receiver  can  function  without  any  modification.  The 
L-band  signal  then  appears  to  the  GPS  receiver  as  though 
it  were  received  along  the  path  translator-satellite-ground. 

5.  TEST  RESULTS 

The  Translator  and  ATPS  system  test  results  are  described 
in  the  following  sections.  Component  level  tests  were 
performed  to  verify  that  the  Translator  and  P/DC  met 
their  individual  specifications,  the  system  tests  were  then 
used  to  verify  the  performance  of  the  systems  under 
laboratory  conditions. 

5.1  Navigation  Perfonnaitce  Tests 
The  test  configuration  shown  in  Figure  3  was  used  to 
verify  the  operation  of  the  Translator  and  P/DC  under 
static  conditions  and  to  com^rare  the  navigation 
performance  to  that  with  a  reference  GPS  receiver. 


Signal  Encoding 

M-Codc  DC  to  1  MBP< 

L-Band  Signal  Output 

Translator  L-Band  input.  Translator  mput  noise,  and 

amplifier  thermal  noise 

Center  Frequency:  1575.42  MHz 

RF  Level:  -94.5  dBm  to  -77  5  dBm 


Performance  Requirements 

Altenuaior  Control  Power:  0  to  70  dB 


Frequency  Control 


Frequency  Accuracy 


Distance  1:2000 
+  10  ppm 

±  20  kHz  at  S-Band 
001  PPM  after  3 


warm-up 

Frequency  Drift  0.1  sec  Allan  Variance  <  10 
Pilot  Carrier  Channel  Phase  jitter 

Double  Sided  Noise  Bandwidth  RMS  Phase  Jitter 
1  to  10  Hz  43 

1  to  1500  Hz  53 

1  Hz  to  15  KHz  83 

Signal  Channel  Phase  Jitter 
Double  Sided  Noise  Bandwidth  RMS  Phase  Jitter 
t  to  10  Hz  4* 

1  to  1500  Hz  83 


Physical  Requirements 
Immersed  Volume  (46  cubic  inches) 

All  dimensions  exclusive  of 
connectors  and  mountings. 

Weight  3.3  pounds  MAX,  excluding 

antennas,  cabling,  connectors,  and 


primary  power  source. 

Power  20  to  32  VDC  (23  watts) 


Initial  measurements  were  made  between  two  XR3-P 
receivers  directly  tracking  the  GPS  satellite  signals 
(Figure  4).  The  double  difference  delta-ranges  (DDR) 
between  two  satellites  and  two  receivers  operating  firmn  a 
common  antenna  was  used  to  characterize  the  pbase-noue 
on  the  tracking  loops.  The  variance  of  this  phase-noise  is 
equivalent  to  twice  the  individual  phase-noise  variance  on 
a  single  satellite. 

A  second  set  of  results  were  made  between  a  reference 
receiver  and  a  receiver  tracking  the  signals  from  the  GPS 
Translator  (Figure  S).  The  results  showed  a  sli^ 
degradation  in  signal  to  noise  ratio  in  the  translator  signal. 
There  was  no  noticeable  increase  in  the  carrier  phase 
noise  observed  from  the  DDR  measurements.  In  both 
cK.ses  the  DDR  1 -sigma  was  around  5  nun,  indicating  that 
the  receiver  tracking  loop  noise  of  roughly  2.5  mm  is 
dominating  any  phase  noise  introduced  bv  the  Translator 
and  P/DC. 

The  relative  position  and  velocity  accuracy  was  also  very 
similar  between  the  Translator  aixi  dual-receiver  test 


cases.  The  velocity  accuracy  was  0.01-0.02  m/s  l-sigma 
in  both  cases  for  PDOPs  of  2.5  or  better. 

5.2  Power  Level  Tests 

The  purpose  of  the  power  test  was  to  (iemonstrate  the 
ability  of  the  AGC  loop  to  track  the  translated  signals 
throughout  the  full  range  of  operation  of  the  P/DC.  To 
perform  this  test,  vanable  attenuation  was  introduced  into 
the  path  from  the  Translator  to  the  P/DC  to  vary  the 
received  S-band  RF  power  from  -116  dBm  to  -56  dBm, 
equivalent  to  tracking  a  Translator  over  a  1:1000  change 
m  range. 

Throughout  the  tests,  the  SNR  through  the  Translator  was 
degraded  by  0  to  3  dB.  The  DDR  measurements  provided 
a  l-sigma  variance  of  around  5  mm,  except  where  steps 
were  observed  due  to  a  timing  error  problem  in  the 
XR3-P  data.  The  observed  velocity  in  the  high  dynamic 
mode  was  between  1-2  cm/s  l-sigma.  The  relative 
position  error  between  the  two  GPS  receivers  was 
generally  within  3  meters. 

5.3  Simulated  Dynamics  Tests 

Since  the  ATPS  testing  was  performed  in  the  laboratory. 
It  was  obviously  not  possible  to  demonstrate  the 
performance  under  actual  vehicle  dynamics,  l.rstead. 
simulated  Doppler  shifts  (or  oscillator  frequency  shifts) 
were  introduced  on  the  Translator  sign^  output  by 
varymg  the  frequency  of  the  Translator  oscillator.  By 
heating  and  cooling  the  Translator  oscillator,  it  was 
possible  to  cause  the  frequency  to  vary  by  over  10  ppm. 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  frequency  shift  at  S-band  of  20 
kHz  or  a  Doppler  velocity  shift  of  3000  m/s.  This  test 
verified  the  ability  of  the  P/DC  Controller  to  remove  this 
frequency  shift  without  disrupting  the  operation  of  the 
ATPS  receiver. 

The  change  in  frequency  inserted  an  apparent  acceleration 
into  the  translated  GPS  signal  of  up  to  10  m/s/s  (1  g) 
(Figure  6).  If  this  were  not  corrected  for  in  the  P/DC,  the 
frequency  offset  would  cause  an  error  in  the  DDR 
measurements  and  the  velocity  computed  by  the  XR3-P 
receiver.  In  addition,  the  XR3-P  receiver  would  have 
difficulty  maintaming  code  lock  due  to  the  difference  in 
the  apparent  code  and  carrier  Doppler  shifts.  The  P/DC 
correction  removed  the  Translator  clock  offset  frequency 
so  the  L-band  signal  into  the  XR3-P  receiver  was 
unaffected  by  the  apparent  Doppler  shift. 

During  this  test,  the  Translator  SNR  was  within  2  dB  of 
the  reference  receiver,  the  variance  of  the  DDR 
measurements  was  less  than  6  mm,  and  the  velocity 
provided  by  the  receiver  was  accurate  to  4  cm/s.  The 
velocity  accuracy  was  the  only  noticeable  change  in  this 
test.  Under  "static"  conditions  the  velocity  accuracy  was 
better  than  2  cm/s,  while  under  the  "dynamic"  conditions 
the  accuracy  degraded  to  4  cm/s,  with  the  receiver  in 
high-dynamic  mode.  However,  this  performance  is 
excellent  when  tracking  a  signal  that  varies  by  10  m/s/s, 
and  it  demonstrates  the  precision  of  the  P/OC  tracking 
loops  in  removing  the  S-band  Doppler  frequency  offset. 

5.4  Interference  Tests 

These  tests  demoastrated  the  ability  of  the  P/DC  to  track 
individual  Translator  signals  v/hen  more  than  one 
Translator  is  operating,  and  to  switch  between  the 
Translators.  In  the  first  test,  two  Translators  were 
connected  to  the  input  of  the  P/DC  with  their  frequencies 
offset  by  4  MHz  (2206.5  MHz  and  2210.5  MHz).  Tlie 
two  Translators  were  set  with  a  relative  power  level  of  6 
dB.  The  P/DC  was  able  to  track  both  signals  accurately 
throughout  the  test. 


A  second  lest  was  performed  with  the  Translators 
separated  in  frequency  by  20  MHz  and  the  relative  power 
level  adjusted  to  determine  the  minimum  and  maximum 
tracking  power  level  for  the  P/DC.  The  P/DC  was  able 
to  track  both  Translators  and  provide  DDR  and  velocity 
accuracies  comparable  to  the  tests  descnbed  in  5.2  (3-4 
mm  and  2  cm/s)  over  a  49  dB  operating  range.  When  the 
signal  power  for  the  low  power  Translator  was  dropped 
further,  the  P/DC  receiver  had  trouble  maintaining  lock 
on  the  signal. 

6.  FURTHER  DEVELOP.MENTS 

NAVSYS  is  currently  developing  a  Post-test  Proceasmg 

System  (PTPS)  based  on  the  ATPS  design. 

The  PTPS  is  illustrated  in  Figure  7  and  consists  of  a 
single  rack  of  equipment  and  a  host  SUN  computer  that  is 
designed  to  record  and  post-test  process  Translator  data. 

In  record  mode,  the  PTPS  records  data  from  two  tracking 
antennae  (typically  one  Left  Hand  Circularly  Polarized 
(LHCP)  the  other  RHCP  Translator  signals  from  the  same 
vehicle)  and  one  static  reference  GPS  antenna  to  a  high 
speed  Very  Large  Data  Store  (VLDS)  recorder. 

In  post-test  mode,  the  PTPS  permits  playback  of  the 
recorded  data  anti  recovery  of  the  GPS  data.  The 
specification  of  the  Post  Test  Processmg  System  is  listed 
m  Table  3. 

6.1  Data  Recording 

The  configuration  of  the  PTPS  recording  system  is  shown 
in  Figure  7. 

The  PTPS  system  uses  two  P/DC  units  and  conlrollers,  as 
descnbed  for  the  ATPS  system,  to  AGC  the  utcoming 
Translator  signals  and  convert  the  signal  back  to  L-band. 
Tlie  resulting  L-band  GPS  signals  are  fed,  along  with  a 
reference  channel  signal  from  a  static 
anienna/preamplifier.  to  three  Predetection  GPS  Receivers 
(PGR).  The  PGR  is  a  NAVSYS  designed  GPS  receiver 
that  outputs  In-Phase  and  (Quadrature  samples  of  the 
incoming  signal  at  2  MSps. 

Tlie  resulting  data  streams  are  packed  into  an  8-bit  word 
along  with  digitized  Pilot  Carrier  data  from  the  two 
p/DCs  and  passed  to  a  Metnim  VLDS  Data  recorder 
recording  at  2  MBytes/sec. 

Tuning  of  the  entire  system  comes  from  a  highly  stable 
ovenised  10  MHz  oscillator. 

The  two  P/DC  controller  DSP  cards  are  embedded  in  a 
SUN  Sparcstation2  host  computer  that  also  controls  the 
tape  recorder. 

6.2  Post-Test  Processing 

The  configuration  of  the  PTPS  post-test  system  is  shown 
m  Figure  8.  The  recorded  data  is  retrieved  from  tape  info 
an  interface  card.  The  mterface  card  buffers  1  second  of 
data  and  routes  the  desired  GPS  channel  to  two  arrays  of 
up  to  10  accelerator  chips.  Each  accelerator  chip  is 
instructed  by  the  host  to  track  one  of  the  visible  satellites. 
The  accelerator  chip  performs  code  correlation  and 
tracking  under  control  of  one  of  two  DSP  cards.  Aiding 
data,  if  available,  is  passed  from  the  host  to  the  DSP  to 
control  the  tracking  algorithms.  Acquisition  over  a  wide 
range  of  Dopplers  can  be  achieved  using  search  bins  of 
500  Hz  and  repeatedly  processing  the  data  in  the  1-second 
data  buffer.  Once  signal  lock  has  been  acquired,  the  tape 
will  start  streaming  and  processing  can  be  achieved  in 
real-time.  Loop  logic  permits  real-time  aiding  between 
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Table  3  FTPS  System  Specification 


Table  4  Summary  of  ATI’S  System  Teat  Reaubs 


Input  LHCP  and  RHCP  Translator  signals  at  S-band 
-76  dBm  to  -16  dBm 
LI  reference  signal  per  ICD-GPS-200 


Output  to  tape  Composite  words  of  1-bit  digitized 
(I&Q)  2  MSps  GPS  signals  (3  ea)  and 
5-bit  digitiz^  400  kHz  Pilot  Carrier 
signals  (2  ea) 


Tape  Recorder 
Transfer  rate 
Tape  medium 
Record  time 


Metrum  VLDS 

2  MByte/sec  susiainer  transfer  rate 
T-120  video  cassette 
84  minutes 


Host  computer  SUN  Sparcstation  2  with  two  C-30 
DSP  cards. 


Physical  characteristics  (without  host  computer) 
Weight  160  lbs 

Dimensions  26“  x  IT  x  24“ 


Maximum  Dynamics  for  PTPS  Tracking  Loopj 


Velocity  6000  m/s 

Acceleration  50  g 

Jerk  ^0  g/s 

Maximum  Doppler  £92  kHz 


PTPS  Tracking  Loop  Performance 

Signal  Li  C/A  code 

Performance  40  dB-Hz  (SNR) 

PR  @1  Hz  =  6  m  (1 -sigma) 
DR  @1  Hz  =  1  cm  (1-sigma) 


Acouisition  Threshold 
Tracking  Threshold 
AFC  Tracking 
Phase  Tracking 
(data  aided) 


32  dB-Hz  (SNR) 

21  dB-Hi  aiO  g  <S10  g/s 

22  dB-Hz  (®5  g  @5  g/s 


channels  to  assist  reacquisition  if  lock  is  lost.  In  this  way, 
the  LHCP  can  aid  the  RHCP  channel  (and  vice  versa) 
during  signal  fades.  Host  control  permits  tape  rewriod  and 
reacquisition  if  lock  is  lost  on  both  channels  during 
streaming. 

A  preliminary  processing  pass  using  the  static  reference 
receiver  data  provides  navigation  data,  which  can  also  be 
used  to  navigation  data-aid  the  tracking  loops.  This 
results  in  roughly  a  6  dB  improvement  m  the  tracking 
loop  threshold. 

7,  CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  the  ATPS  system  tests  are  suinmanzed  in 
Table  4.  The  developooent  of  both  the  Translator  and  the 
P/DC  proved  to  be  highly  successful  and  all  of  the  design 
objectives  were  met. 

The  Translator  demonstrated  its  backward  compatibility 
with  the  BMT,  and  its  capability  of  field-selectable 
operation,  at  all  89  of  the  BMT  frequencies. 

The  Advanced  Translator  Processmg  System  passed  all  of 
the  system  tests  and  demonstrated  that  P/DC  is 
capable  of  tracking  GPS  signals  with  no  noticeable 
performance  degradation  over  a  conventional  GPS 
receiver.  Carrier  phase  measurements  were  provided  to  an 
accuracy  of  3  nun  and  velocity  was  determmed  to  1  cin/s 
(1-sigma)  with  the  receiver  in  high-dynamics  mode  of 
operation.  The  P/DC  was  capable  of  tracking  translated 


Navigation  Performance 
SNR  Degimdation  1  dB 

DDR-Obierved  Phase  Noise  4  nun  (1-sigma) 

Position  Error  <3  meters 

Velocity  Error  2  cm/i  (1-sigma) 

P/DC  Power  Level  Thrabolds 
.Maximum  -56  dBm 

Minimum  -116  dBm 

Frequency  Tests 

Full  Range  ±  10  ppm  ( ±3000  m/s) 

Simulated  Dynamics  0  to  10  ppm  iIO  m/s/s 
acccicration) 

Interference  Tests 

Truislators  separated  by  4  MHz  and  6  dB  -  Passed 
Translators  separated  by  20  MHz  and  49  dB  -  Passed 


GPS  signals  to  this  precision  over  a  60  dB  range  of 
power.  provKltng  a  range  of  operation  of  litOCX)  in 
distance. 

The  p/DC  has  also  been  integrated  into  a  Post-Test 
Processmg  system  that  is  capable  of  recording  the 
Translator  signals  during  a  mission.  The  PTPS  is 
designed  to  replay  this  data  and  make  high  accsuacy 
measurements  throughout  the  vehicle's  trajectory  even 
under  high  dynamics. 
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Figure  1  GPS  Translator  and  Advanced  Translator  Processing  System 
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S/H  S/M 


Figure  6  Simulated  Dynamics  Tests 


Figure  6  Simukted  Dyiuunics  Tests  (Continued) 


Figure  7  PTPS  Recording  Mode 


Figure  8  PTPS  Processing  Mode 


DISCUSSION 

E.  SCHWEICHER 

Instead  of  doing  playback  from  your  taperecorder.  is  it  not  possible  to  use  Kalman  filtering  in  case  of  break  lock? 
AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

The  benefit  of  playing  back  the  data  is  that  other  sources  of  aiding  data  can  be  used.  Kalman  filtering  is  used  anyhow. 
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SUMMARY 

Modern  defence  systems  depend  on  comprehensive  surveil¬ 
lance  capability.  The  ability  to  detect  and  locate  the  radio 
signals  is  a  major  clement  of  a  surveillance  system.  With  the 
increasing  ne^  for  more  mobile  surveillMce  systenu  in 
conjunction  with  the  rapid  deployment  of  forces  and  the 
advent  of  technology  allowing  more  enhanced  use  of  small 
aperture  systems,  tactical  direction  fmding  (DH  and  radio 
location  systems  will  have  to  be  operated  in  diverse  oper¬ 
ational  conditions.  A  quick  assessment  of  the  error  levels 
expected  and  the  evaluation  of  the  re''''hility  of  the  fixes  on 
the  targeted  areas  bears  crucial  importance  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  missions  relying  on  OF  data.  This  paper  presents 
a  sophisticated,  graphics  workstation  baaed  computer  tool 
developed  for  the  system  level  analysis  of  radio  communica¬ 
tion  systems  and  describes  its  use  in  radio  location  applica¬ 
tions  for  realizing  such  accurate  and  realistic  assessments 
with  substantial  money  and  time  savings. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Radio  direction  finding  and  location  capability  is  a  key 
component  of  a  comprehensive  surveillance  system  which  can 
be  used  in  a  multitude  of  applications  such  as  communication 
intelligence  (COMINT),  electronic  support  measures  (ESM), 
force  strength  assessments,  emitter  homing  and  targv^ing, 
interference  and  friendly  source  location.  The  requirement 
for  more  mobile  surveillance  systems  in  conjunction  with  the 
rapid  deployment  of  forces  and  the  advent  of  technology 
allowing  more  enhanced  use  of  small  aperture  systems  forces 
tactical  direction  finding  (DF)  and  radio  location  systems  to 
operate  in  diverse  operational  conditions.  The  effect  of 
varying  terrain  structure  on  the  propagation  path  losses  and 
the  noise  introduced  by  jamming  significantly  affect  the 
performance  of  DF  stations  and  the  siting  requirements. 
Therefore  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  missions  using  DF  data 
it  is  important  to  have  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  bearing 
error  (BE)  levels  expected  and  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the 
reliability  of  the  fixes  on  the  targeted  areas.  SHAPE  Techni¬ 
cal  Centre's  Communication  Interference/Jamming  and 
Propagation  Aruilysis  System  (STC  CIPAS)  is  a  very  user- 
friendly  computer-based  tool  for  conducting  such  realistic 
assessments  in  a  very  fast  and  cost-effective  manner.  This  is 
accomplished  by  allowing  the  user  to  easily  control  all  the 
relevant  scenario  parameters  down  to  a  very  high  level  of 
detail  through  a  multiple  pull-down  menu  style  interface. 
Different  parameter  combinations,  system/equipment  options 
and  deployment  schemes  can  be  quickly  evaluated  and 
compart. 

The  propagation  model  TIREM  (Terrain  Integrated  Rough 
Earth  Model)  integrated  into  STC  CIPAS  uses  digiti'.^ 
terrain  elevation  data  (DTED)  to  calculate  accurate  path 
losses  across  the  real  terrain  profiles.  The  realism  and 
accuracy  thus  achieved  may  be  regarded  as  the  stage  prior  to 
actual  field  measurements  which  would  be  much  more 
expensive  and  take  longer. 

Analysis  has  been  confined  to  tactical  communications  in 
VHP  and  UHF  bands.  Uncortelated  noise  jamming,  propaga¬ 
tion-induced  errors  and  the  thermal  noise  are  the  only  error 


sources  considered.  The  effect  of  the  propagation-induced 
enors  on  the  rma  bearing  and  position  fixing  is  considered 
only  in  the  sense  of  signal  power  attenuation,  rms  bearing 
errors  arc  calculated  as  a  function  of  the  signal-to-noise  ratio 
(SNR)  as  given  for  phase  interferometer  DF  systems. 
Stansfield  algorithm  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  for  the 
derivation  of  the  radio  location  parameters. 

2.  ARCHITECTURE  OF  STC  CIPAS 

The  foundation  of  STC  CIPAS  is  the  scenario  development 
application.  The  scenario  development  application  is  used  to 
construct  communication  scenarios  that  contain  units 
(deployed  assets)  with  specific  equipments,  on  a  background 
map.  The  background  map  is  constructed  using  the  DTED 
of  the  relevant  area.  The  equipment  includes  communication 
devices  and  jammers.  Performance  parameters  are  entered 
by  the  user  to  define  the  capabilities  of  each  t^pe  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  these  can  be  saved  in  a  database  of  equipment 
types.  The  site-dependant  parameters  relating  to  the  equip¬ 
ments  are  specified  within  relevant  unit  definitions.  Selected 
sets  of  units  can  that  be  grouped  together  to  pait^n  a 
complex  scenario  and  be  saved  as  laydown  files.  Network 
files  define  the  links  between  various  participants.  In  the 
final  phase  of  the  scenart'  development,  the  map,  laydown 
and  network  files  are  aggregated  together  to  form  the  ^ired 
scenario.  Scenario  files  can  be  saved  and  added  to  a  data¬ 
base.  The  user  can  easily  retrieve  an  available  scenario  file 
for  using  or  editing  purposes.  Additionally,  the  scenario 
development  applkwtion  includes  a  numbw  of  map  and 
display  utilities  and  preferences  features  to  help  the  uMcr 
examine  and  tailor  the  created  scenarios.  Detail^  desci^ 
tion  of  all  the  utilities  and  features  is  given  in  Ref.  1. 

The  STC  CIPAS  has  also  an  application  component  which 
allows  the  user  to  conduct  detail^  communication  analysis  on 
the  constructed  scenario.  This  component  comprises  three 
main  utilities.  These  are  site-to-site  propagation  analysis, 
interference  analysis  and  communications  coverage.  Witt  all 
three  utilities,  STC  CIPAS  gives  the  user  the  option  of 
selecting  from  three  propagation  models.  These  models  ate 
TIREM  of  the  US  Deputment  of  Defense  Electromagnetic 
Compatibility  Analysis  Centre  (ECAC),  free  space  path  lou 
model,  and  radio  line-of-sight  (LOS)  model.  LOS  model  like 
TIREM  uses  the  terrain  profiles  derived  from  DTED. 
TIREM  operates  in  the  40  MHz  to  20  GHz  frequency  band. 
It  includes  LOS,  diffraction,  atmospheric  absorption,  and 
tropospheric  scatter  loss  algorithms.  Ionospheric  refiaction 
has  been  excluded.  For  each  mode  of  propagation,  the  model 
accommodates  several  sub-modules.  Besides,  various  gap¬ 
filling  intcrpolativc  sub-modules  have  also  bem  provided  m 
order  to  avoid  wide  swings  and  discrepancies  at  the  transi¬ 
tions  from  one  mode  to  another  one.  More  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  TIREM  is  given  in  Ref.  2. 

The  STC  CIPAS  allows  for  communication  devices  and 
jammers  being  able  to  operate  using  multiple  carrier  fre¬ 
quencies  with  variable  passbands,  and  thus  allows  simulation 
of  the  effects  of  frequency  hopping.  Users  can  create 
complex  antenna  beam  paiiems  and  define  passbands  of 
communication  devices  and  jammers  in  different  ways. 
Relative  antenna  directivities,  passband  overlaps  and  receiver 


front-«nd  noise  are  automatically  taken  into  account  in  all 
calculations. 

The  following  sections  will  describe  each  of  the  three 
analytical  tools  mentioned  above  in  conjunction  with  their 
application  to  DF  and  radio  location  examples. 

3.  ilTE-TO-SITE  PROPAGATION  ANALYSIS 

The  site-to-site  propagation  analysis  utility  allows  evaluation 
of  path-loss  between  units  defined  in  a  scenario  for  which 
communication  networks  have  been  established.  In  addition 
to  path  loss,  it  calculates  the  received  power  levels,  power 
and  noise  margins  and  jamming  power  if  jamming  is  opera¬ 
tive. 

The  sample  scenario  prepared  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
site-to-site  capsdiility  has  been  superimposed  on  a  section  of 
Germany  as  shown  in  Figure  1 .  Figure  2  shows  the  same 
section  in  AiU  zoom.  For  the  purpose  of  clarity,  the  simplest 
possible  scenario  involving  all  of  the  functionally  necessary 
participants  has  been  used.  This  consists  of  a  mobile  DF 
ground  site  (marked  with  BNFDC  -Battalion  Fire  Distribution 
Centre),  a  mobile  ground  transmitter  (marked  with  BOEFDC 
-  Brigade  Fire  Distribution  Centre)  which  the  DF  site  aiir>.'  to 
locate  and  an  airborne  jammer  which  jams  the  OF  site. 

The  DF  site  BNFDC  and  BDEFDC  are  52.5  km  apart  from 
each  other.  The  airborne  jammer  cruises  along  a  race  track 
course  at  an  altitude  of  1000  m  and  aims  to  jam  the  DF 
receiver, 

In  the  first  example  of  the  site-to-site  analysis,  the  VHF 
transmitter  on  BDEFDC  is  tuned  to  70  MHz  with  a 
bandwidth  of  50  kHz  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  It  has  an  omni¬ 
directional  luitenna  and  an  effective  radiated  power  (ERP)  of 
200  W.  For  the  sake  of  performance  testing,  the  DF  receiver 
has  been  set  to  the  same  carrier  with  a  minimum  discernible 
signal  (MDS)  level  of  -1 15  dBm.  A  current  technology  phase 
interferometer  OF  station  used  for  tactical  intelligence 
collection  would  cover  from  20  to  500  MHz  with 
extendability  to  1200  MHz.  The  IF  bandwidth  has  been  set 
to  50  kHz.  The  jammer  parameters  are  set  as  shown  in 
Figure  4.  Jammer  antenna  is  directed  towards  the  DF  station 
and  has  0  dB  gain. 

With  the  values  as  given  above,  the  site-to-site  analysis  is 
first  carried  out  under  no  jam  conditions  using  free  space 
loss.  The  result  is  displayed  in  the  first  line  of  Figure  5. 
Free  space  loss  is  calculate  as  103.0  dB.  Since  the  thresh¬ 
old  value  of  SNR  for  the  OF  is  set  to  0  dB  (see  Fig.  3)  and 
jammer  has  not  been  turned  on,  the  noise  margin  of  64.4  dB 
is  the  signal-to-noise  (SNR)  ratio  calculated  from  the  received 
signal  (-50.6  dBm)  and  the  receiver  noise.  The  problem  now 
is  to  translate  the  SNR  into  the  rms  bearing  error  of  the  DF 
station.  In  the  following  analysis,  the  observational  errors 
and  the  environmenul  errors  such  as  scattering,  reradiation 
and  propagation  path  deviatior.s  have  not  been  considered. 
Effect  of  propagation  induced  errors  has  been  accounted  for 
only  in  terms  of  signal  power  attenuauon. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  DF  system  used  has  been 
assumed  to  be  a  direct  phase  comparison  interferometer. 
These  systems  arc  well  suited  for  tactical  Intelligence  collec¬ 
tion  and  ESM  applications.  Bot'i  require  near  instantaneous 
DF  over  a  broad  range  with  pre,:;se  anglc-of-arrival  (ADA) 
measurementaccuracy.  Further  the  signals  of  interest  include 
a  variety  of  modulation  formata.  The  direct  phase  DF  is 
relatively  tolerant  of  signal  modulation  including  short- 
duration  and  spread  spectrum  transmissions.  Phase  interfer¬ 
ometers  are  subject  to  four  major  instrumental  errors  as 
discussed  below  (Ref.  3): 

! .  Antenna  scattering  and  coupling; 

2.  Thermal  Noise; 

3.  Multichannel  phase  mismatch  and  tracking; 

4.  Computational  approximations. 


The  errors  introduced  by  antenna  scaoeruig  and  coupling  are 
deterministic;  therefore  these  errors  can  be  defined  by  site 
cahbrstion  and  negated  by  the  DF  aigonlhm.  Muttichiimncl 
phase  mismatch  and  mistrackuig  errors  are  deterministic; 
however,  these  errors  arc  a  function  of  time,  temperature, 
signal  conditions  and  operational  effecti  such  as  maintenance. 
Therefore  periodic  teat  signal  insertion  is  required.  Computa¬ 
tional  errors  arise  from  the  use  of  algoritlims  which  approxi¬ 
mate  certain  functioiu.  Generally,  algonthm  errors  are  small 
if  correction  procedures  are  used  and  may  be  ignored  if  the 
concction  schemes  arc  robust.  We  will  concentrate  on  the 
thermal  noise  and  the  uncorrclalcd  noise  jamming.  The 
primary  effect  of  these  is  to  introduce  random  errors  into  the 
phase  measurement  process.  .Assuming  a  relatively  high 
SNR,  Figure  6  give#  a  plot  of  the  root  mean  square  (rms) 
hearing  error  versus  SNR  for  a  phase  interferometer  which 
has  a  baseline  length  to  waveicn^  ratio  of  0.5  (Ref.  3).  In 
all  the  following  ^culations.  zero  mean  rms  bearing  errors 
with  Gaussian  distribution  have  been  assumed.  Zero  mean 
value  allows  to  interchange  the  error  variance  with  the  square 
of  the  rms  error.  Where  possible,  the  DF  baaelinet  are 
aligned  with  the  coordinate  axes  such  that  the  DOA  is  at  0 
degree  azimuthal  and  90  degree  elevation  angles. 

If  we  now  apply  the  SNR  value  of  64.4  dB  to  the  curve  of 
Figure  6.  the  rms  bearing  error  is  found  to  converge  to  0. 
The  accuracy  mtroduced  through  the  use  of  TlteM  is 
stnkingly  illustrated  when  the  analysis  is  repeated  with  the 
same  settings  but  usmg  TIREM  instead  of  free  space  loss. 
The  second  line  of  Figure  5  gives  the  TIREM  results.  The 
path  loss  prediction  is  25 . 1  dB  more  than  the  free  space  value 
and  the  received  power  drops  to  -75.7  dBm.  The  SNR  falls 
to  39.3  dB.  Although  significantly  lower  than  the  first  value, 
this  figure  still  yields  a  very  low  rms  bearing  error.  The 
terrain  profile  between  the  DF  site  and  the  emitter  is  shown 
in  Figure  7. 

The  next  example  further  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
realistic  and  accurate  calculations  by  demons  ating  the 
significant  performance  difference  imposed  by  only  a  slight 
coordinate  change  on  the  emitter  side  of  the  link.  D^piie  the 
coordinate  change,  the  link  length  is  almost  the  tame.  The 
new  emitter  coordinates  and  the  new  path  profile  is  given  in 
Figure  8 .  Comparison  with  Figure  7  indicates  that  the  path 
is  now  obstruct^  with  two  knife  edges  rather  than  one  and 
the  first  Fresnel  zone  covers  more  terrain.  Consequently  the 
received  signal  drops  by  more  than  16  dB  and  the  SNR  is 
23  dB.  This  Is  shown  in  the  third  line  cf  Figure  5.  That 
means  that  the  rms  bearing  cm  would  now  be  about 
2  degrees. 

If  we  now  revert  back  to  the  original  emitter  coordinates  but 
increase  the  frequency  to  160  MHz.  the  SNR  drops  from 
39,1  dB  to  33.1  dB.  This  worsens  the  bearing  error  by  0.5 
degrees. 

Let  us  now  turn  the  jamming  on  (see  Fig.  4).  The  effect  of 
this  is  illustrated  comparatively  in  Figure  9.  The  second  line 
in  the  figure  indicates  a  received  jamming  power  of  -103.8 
dBm.  Wien  compared  with  the  unjammed  value  in  the  first 
line,  this  indicates  a  drop  of  11.5  dB  in  the  SNR.  The 
bearing  error  rises  to  1.2  degrees.  The  third  line  gives  the 
result  when  the  IF  bandwidth  of  the  DF  receiver  is  increased 
from  50  kHz  to  100  kHz.  Both  the  receiver  noise  and  the 
jamming  noise  double  up  reducing  the  SNT.  by  half  to  24.8 
dB.  This  translates  into  an  rms  bearing  error  of  2  degrees. 

Site-to-site  analysis  can  also  be  applied  to  frequency  hopping 
radios.  In  this  mode,  it  gives  an  output  averaged  over  the 
multiple  frequencies  in  addition  to  the  resulu  for  each 
individual  frequency  The  following  is  an  example  for  the 
direction  finding  of  u  hopping  emitte  under  full  and  partial 
jamming  of  the  DF  receiver.  The  multiple  frequencies  of  the 
VHF  emitter  arc  chosen  as  shown  in  Figure  10.  In  the  first 
run  of  the  sile-to-sitc  analysis,  57  dBm  jammer  power 
directed  at  the  DF  site  is  split  over  five  partial  bands  each  of 
which  is  100  kHz  and  centres  one  of  the  live  emitter  fre¬ 
quencies.  Therefore  each  of  the  emitter  frequencies  received 


at  the  DF  site  haa  jamming  noise  superimposed  on  it.  The 
first  six  lines  of  Figure  11  gives  the  outcome  for  this  case. 
The  sixth  line  is  the  result  averaged  over  the  previous  five 
individual  valuea  and  corresponds  to  an  rms  bearing  of 
2  degrees.  In  the  second  run,  jammer  frequencies  are  offset 
such  that  only  the  first  carrier  fiequency  is  jammed.  The 
result  is  given  in  the  second  set  of  six  lines  in  Figure  11.  As 
can  be  seen,  the  average  jamming  power  input  the  DF 
receiver  is  7  dB  lower  than  before  and  also  lower  than  that 
capturing  the  first  carrier  frequency  which  is  the  only  one 
jammed  this  time.  This  improves  the  rms  bearing  error  to  1 
degree. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  as!>essment  of  the  expected  rms 
bearing  errors  as  a  function  of  the  scenario  variables.  It  now 
remains  to  sec  what  implications  these  constramts  place  on 
the  pioblem  of  locating  a  radio  emitter. 

The  moat  basic  form  of  horizontal  emitter  location  is  to  use 
the  triangulation  of  the  lincKif-beanngs  (LOB)  from  three 
sites  at  known  locations.  In  the  presence  of  random  errors, 
geometric  estimation  of  position  based  on  the  error  triangle 
contains  deficiencies.  Stansfield  has  developed  a  statistical 
method  (Ref.  4)  of  position  estimation  which  places  emphasis 
on  the  random  errors.  Assuming  a  Gaussian  distribution  of 
the  bearing  errors  characterized  by  the  standard  deviation  or 
rms  error,  the  positional  uncertainty  is  designated  by  elliptical 
probability  regions  (PR)  which  also  provide  i  measure  of 
confidence  of  the  posi'ional  fix. 

In  an  active  operational  scenario,  tactical  DF  information 
could  be  expected  to  cover  a  wide  area  of  interest  across  the 
whole  front  of  the  friendly  positions  to  an  operationally  useful 
depth  in  enemy-held  ground.  The  size  of  the  target  area  is 
related  to  the  level  of  confidence  that  the  target  lies  within  it. 
For  military  purposes  a  confidence  level  of  about  75%  would 
be  necessary  if  action  were  being  taken  on  the  information 
(Ref.  5).  The’efore  for  a  Urget  area  it  is  impqitant  to  know 
the  size  of  the  uncertainty  areas  and  the  reliability  of  the  fixes 
acquired  from  a  DF  system  under  various  operational 
conditions. 

As  was  shown  previously,  CIPAS  provides  an  efficient  means 
of  incorporating  the  effects  of  jamming,  receiver  noise  and 
propagation  path  losses  into  the  rms  bearing  errors  under 
diverse  tactical  scenarios.  The  following  examples  extend 
these  ideas  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  jamming  and  propagation 
path  tosses  on  the  position  estimation. 

The  scenario  layout  is  shown  ui  Figure  12.  Three  mobile 
ground  OF  stations  evenly  spaced  on  a  50  km  baseline 
provide  a  best  position  estimation  (BPE)  for  an  unknown 
target  at  60  km  away.  Stansfield  method  haa  been  used.  As 
before,  the  DF  stations  are  assumed  to  be  phase  interferome¬ 
ters  having  the  SNR  versus  rms  bearing  error  relation 
described  by  Figure  6.  A  stand-off  airborne  jammer  tries  to 
disrupt  the  DF  stations.  The  DF  stations  have  zero  mean 
Gaussian  distributed  rms  bearing  errors.  Figure  13  gives  the 
site-to-site  output  with  and  without  jamming.  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  first  three  lines,  when  the  jammer  is  off  the 
expected  SNR  from  each  DF  is  about  26  dB.  This  gives  an 
rms  bearing  error  of  2  degrees.  Following  the  m^od  of 
Stansfield,  the  area  of  the  elliptical  PR  is  found  to  be  26  km 
squares  for  a  75%  probability.  This  is  designated  by  the 
small  ellipse  in  Figure  12.  When  the  jammer  is  turned  on  the 
SNR  values  of  the  OF  stations  drop  to  about  16.5  dB  yielding 
a  bearing  error  of  5  for  each  station.  This  raises  the  area  of 
PR  to  162  km  squares.  This  is  marked  by  the  larger  outer 
circle  in  Figure  12.  Therefore  for  a  BPE  at  this  certain  point 
on  the  terrain,  jammer  causes  the  uncertainty  area  to  increase 
more  than  6  times. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  accuracy  provided  by  TTREM,  let  us 
now  slightly  change  the  position  of  the  emitter  keeping  the 
distrnces  the  same  as  before.  Jammer  is  turned  off. 
Figure  14  gives  the  SNR  values  for  the  original  and  the  new 
emitter  positions.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  second  set  of 
three  lines  for  the  new  emitter  position,  the  SNR  value  at 


each  DF  drops  to  about  18  dB.  This  means  an  rms  bearing 
error  of  4  degrees.  The  PR  area  uicreascs  to  a  value  of  104 
km  squares.  A  alight  move  of  the  emitter  may  introduce 
significant  terram  obstruction  into  the  DF  path  and  may  be  at 
deletenout  as  jammmg  in  terms  of  uiflicting  location 
uncertainties. 

4.  COMMUNICATION  COVERAGE 

The  communication  coverage  utility  allows  swift  evaluation 
of  the  propagation  coverage  provided  by  a  communication 
transmitter,  with  the  aid  of  high-resoiuuon  graphics.  Output 
from  the  utility  is  superimposed  on  the  relevant  tenaui  map 
as  radials  (radial  coverage)  emanating  from  the  transmitter, 
or  as  cells  filling  a  select^  area  (region  coverage).  Both  are 
coloured  accorduig  to  a  legend  defined  for  the  received 
power  or  SNR  bands  at  the  points  of  evaluation.  The  evalu¬ 
ation  takes  mto  account  communication  device  parameters, 
site-dependant  attributes,  electromagnetic  factors,  and  the 
effects  of  surrounding  terram  elevation  data  on  propagation 
path-loss.  The  effect  of  jamming  from  any  jammer  platforms 
that  may  be  Urgeting  the  probuig  receiver  can  also  be 
evaluated.  The  user  can  choose  between  fixed-frequency  and 
frequency-hoppinganalysis.  In  the  case  of  frequency-hopping 
analysis,  coverage  at  each  pomt  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
an  average  power  or  SNR  value  obtained  over  the  frequencies 
defined  for  the  communication  device.  Users  can  control 
many  options  to  tailor  coverage  analysis  to  needs. 

The  sample  scenario  used  for  communication  coverage  has 
been  superimposed  on  the  section  of  Denmark  shown  in 
Figure  1 .  Figure  15  shows  the  selected  section  in  full  zoom 
The  participants  of  the  scenario  are  a  fixed  ground  site 
(marked  with  CRC  -  Control  and  Report  Centre),  and  an 
airborne  jammer.  The  aircraft  flying  over  the  land  is  an 
airborne  DF  station  trymg  to  locate  the  ground  site.  It  has  an 
altitude  of  300  m  AGL  at  37  6  km  from  the  CRC.  It  Dies 
across  a  KX)  km  racetrack  course  with  a  cross-range  to  range 
(CR-R)  ratio  of  2.7.  Sparagna  et  al  (Ref.  6)  state  that  with 
minimum  perpendicular  error  estimation  algorithm  of 
Stansfield  accuracy  is  reduced  at  CR-R  ratios  above  about  3 
whereas  a  CR-R  ratio  below  unity  provides  relatively  large 
rms  range  errors.  Therefore  the  optimum  CR-R  range  is 
from  about  1  to  3.  The  CRC  has  a  UHF  radio  the  coverage 
of  which  will  be  exammed.  The  airborne  jammer  cruiaca 
along  a  race  track  course  at  an  altitude  of  1000  m  over  the 
sea  and  aims  to  jam  the  communication  in  an  angular  sector 
centring  the  DF  aircraft.  The  distance  of  the  jammer  to  the 
DF  aircraft  at  the  location  shown  m  Figure  IS  is  87.2  km. 

For  the  example  demonstrating  the  application  of  communica¬ 
tion  coverage  to  DF  and  radio  location,  the  UHF  emitter  is 
tuned  to  300  MHz.  The  antenna  has  a  mam  beamwidth  of  32 
degrees,  no  side  and  back  lobes.  The  ERP  it  200  W.  For 
testing  purposes,  the  airiiomc  DF  receiver  pattband  ii  set  to 
2  MHz  centred  around  300  MHz.  As  for  the  jammer,  it  has 
an  ERP  of  60  dBm  which  is  spread  over  2  Mhz  in  3  partial- 
bands.  A  band  of  1  MHz  centred  around  299  MHz  it  the 
only  one  overlapping  the  pastband  of  the  airborne  radio. 
This  means  that  only  1/4  th  of  the  total  jammer  power  affects 
the  DF  receiver.  Jammer  antenna  has  been  duected  towards 
the  DF  aircraft  with  a  main  beamwidth  of  20  degreea.  The 
jammed  sector  is  marked  with  the  dashed  lines  in  Figure  15. 

With  the  values  as  given  above,  the  coverage  has  first  been 
done  under  jamming.  Radial  coverage  has  been  used  with 
TIREM  al  an  angular  resolution  of  4  degrees.  Probing  DF 
receiver  is  airborne  at  an  altitude  of  300  m  AGL.  The  cut¬ 
off  value  of  the  signal-to-noise  (SNR)  ratio  is  act  to  5  dB  in 
the  colour  legend.  This  means  that  the  radials  will  be  broken 
St  points  which  have  on  SNR  below  S  dB.  This  coverage 
diagram  is  shi."'n  in  Figure  15.  As  can  be  seen,  communica¬ 
tion  is  partially  denied  in  the  jammed  area  and  the  average 
attainable  communication  range  in  the  jammed  sector  is  28.5 
km  which  falls  short  of  the  lontion  of  the  DF  receiver.  That 
means  that  the  SNR  available  at  the  airborne  DF  site  is  lower 
than  5  dB.  Thia  implies  the  bearings  taken  in  the  jamined 
sector  will  have  very  large  rms  errori  and  will  be  practically 
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useleti  in  locating  the  ground  emitter.  The  communication 
is  resumed  outside  the  jammed  sector  and  stretches  up  to  1 10 
km.  Starting  immediately  from  outside  the  jammed  sector  up 
to  about  7S  km,  the  SNR  values  stay  betwm  20  and  40  dB 
allowing  bearings  to  be  taken  with  rms  erron  varying 
between  0.2  and  3.8  degrees.  In  order  to  assess  the  disrup¬ 
tive  effect  of  the  jammer,  the  analysis  is  repeated  with  the 
jammer  disabled.  This  time  the  whole  area  up  to  110  km  is 
covered  without  any  gaps.  Besides  the  SNR  values  inside  the 
jammed  sector  enhan^  significantly  making  the  whole  area 
up  to  75  km  suitable  for  reasonable  bearing  mcasuremenu. 

5.  INTERFERENCE  ANALYSIS 

The  interference  analysis  application  allows  users  to  choose 
victim  sites  and  communication  devices  and  then  select 
jammers  or  unintentional  interferers  that  could  disrupt  the 
communications  at  the  site.  The  application  then  calculates 
the  interference  power  received  from  each  interferer  and  the 
probability  of  interference  in  case  of  frequency-hopping 
devices.  Evaluations  can  be  performed  for  all  four  possible 
combinations  of  fixed  frequency  or  frequency  hopping 
interferer-victim  pain.  Output  inforTrution  is  both  graphic 
and  textual.  In  the  context  of  OP  applications  interference 
analysis  can  be  used  for  spectrum  monitoring  and  interference 
source  location  as  shown  in  the  example  below. 

The  sample  sccrurio  used  for  interference  analysis  has  been 
superimposed  on  a  section  of  Italy.  The  participants  of  the 
scenario  are.  a  fixed  ground  site  (CRC),  a  mobile  ground  site 
DP  station  (BNPDC)  and  an  airborne  jammer.  The  scenario 
window  is  shown  in  Figure  16.  The  distance  between  CRC 
and  BNPDC  is  25  km.  The  CRC  is  a  friendly  UHF  radio 
site.  The  airbome  jammer  cruises  along  a  short  race  track 
course  at  an  altitude  of  300  m  and  aims  to  jam  the  CRC 
radio.  The  distance  of  the  jammer  to  the  OF  site  is  approxi¬ 
mately  100  km. 

The  OF  site  aims  to  locate  the  position  of  the  airbome 
jammer.  Since  the  aircraft  is  flying  relatively  low,  the 
depression  angle  is  shallow.  Therefore  azimuthal  OF  may  be 
applied.  For  the  sake  of  demonstrating  the  interference 
analysis,  the  OF  radio  is  tuned  to  300  MHz  with  a  fictitious 
passband  of  4  MHz.  The  jammer  is  a  partial-band  jammer 
with  an  ERF  of  60  dBm.  The  way  the  partial-bands  are 
arranged  is  as  follows:  500  kHz  around  298,  305  and  310 
MHz,  750  kHz  around  299  MHz,  1000  kHz  around  301  M»'z 
and  1750  kHz  around  302.475  MHz  all  totalling  tc  5  MHz. 
With  these  values,  the  total  signal  coming  from  the  jammer 
is  found  to  be  -  65.08  dBm.  The  receiver  noise  floor  is  -100 
dBm  due  to  the  large  passband.  Therefore  the  SNR  (the 
sigiuil  in  this  case  is  the  jamming  waveform)  is  35  dB 
enabling  bearing  measurements  at  0.5  degrees  rms  error. 
Figure  17  displays  the  textual  output  of  the  analysis.  The 
figure  of  4/6  shown  under  the  Ratio  column  indicates  that  4 
out  of  the  6  partial-bands  of  the  jammer  hits  the  passband  of 
the  OF  receiver.  On  the  other  hand,  despite  a  distance  of 
only  25  km  the  signal  coming  from  the  CRC  radio  is  much 
smaller  relative  to  the  jamming  signal.  This  is  due  to  the 
high  attenuation  introdu^  by  the  terrain  profile,  in  addition 
to  the  textual  output,  a  spectral  breakdown  of  the  jamming 
signal  power  is  provided  in  the  frequency  spectrum  plot 
shown  in  Figure  18.  Besides,  colour  coded  arrows  (see  Fig. 
16)  are  superimposed  on  the  scenario  which  indicate  the 
sources  and  the  direction  of  the  signals  reaching  the  OF  site. 

6.  CONCLUSIONS 

Development  of  the  STC  CIPA5  started  in  1988.  The  aim 
was  to  produces  speedy  and  flexible  tool  to  support  the  study 
of  UHF  electronic  counter-countermeasures (ECCM)  deploy¬ 
ment  (HaveQuick),  system-level  analysis  and  investigation  of 
electromagnetic  compatibility  (EMC)/ECCM  trade-offs. 
Starting  from  selected  modules  of  the  US  command,  control, 
communications  and  intelligence  simulation  (r3ISIM) 
software  STC  has  developed  a  highly  versatile  radio  propaga¬ 
tion  aiulysis  tool,  or  CIPAS  which  can  be  effectively  applied 
to  OF  and  radio  location  applications.  The  extreme  computa¬ 


tional  speed,  accuracy  provided  by  TIREM ,  uscr-friendtinest , 
high  resolution  graphics  capabilities  and  wide  frequency 
range  makes  STC  CIPAS  suitable  for  realistic  and  cost- 
effective  bearing  error  predictions,  reliability  asseasments  of 
poshional  fixes  and  radio  location  success  rate  evaluations  ut 
diverse  tactical  communication  scenarios  and  radio  location 
applications. 
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Scenario  Locations 


Figure  2 


Site-to-aite  Analysis  Scenario  Window 


Figure  3  Communication  Device  Deftnition  Window 


Figure  4 


Jammer  Device  Dermition  Window 


Figure  9  Site-to-site  Analysis  Output  Window  -  Effect 
of  Jamming  on  BE 


Figure  10  Communication  Device  Definition  Window 


Figure  12  75%  Probtbility  Regions  with  tnd  without 
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Figure  13  Site-to-site  Analysis  Output  window  *  Eilect 
of  Jamming  on  PR 
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Figure  14  Site>to>8ite  Analysis  Output  window  >  Effect 
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Figure  18  Interference  Analysis  Frequency  Spectrum 


DISCUSSION 


J.  RICHTER 

You  stated  that  TIREM  gives  "accurate"  propagation  data  over  variaUelerrain  and  showed  signal -to-noise  and  jamming  diagrams. 
Since  TIREM  does  not  consider  propagation  anomalies  and  does  not  handle  propagation  over  variable  terrain  other  than  diffraction, 
this  conclusion  is  cleariy  not  true.  A  scenario  which  is  subject  to  ducting  may  encounter  propagation  conditions  completely 
different  from  those  predicted  by  TIREM.  The  user  of  your  system  should  be  aware  of  these  limitations. 

AUTHOR'S  REPLY 

As  I  discussed  in  my  presentation,  TIREM  covers  LOS,  diffraction  and  troposcatter  modes  of  propagation.  There  are  also  3 
different  LOS  models  depending  on  the  minimum  ray  clearance  above  the  terrain  and  the  diameter  of  the  fust  Fresnel  zone.  CIPAS 
as  a  whole  used  TIREM  only  as  a  sub-module.  If  under  certain  conditions,  other  propagation  effects  are  to  be  taken  into  account 
that  can  easily  be  done  inserting  another  module  into  CIPAS  without  changing  any  of  the  presented  capabilities  of  CEP  AS  as  a 
system  level  radio  communication  analysis  tool.  If  you  are  aware  of  a  better  model  than  TIREM.  I  would  certainly  appreciate  your 
contribution  in  the  respect. 

G.  HAGN 

TIREM  computes  basic  transmission  loss,  and  the  user  must  supply  the  internal  power  gain  in  the  direction  of  the  path.  Currently 
available  models  for  antenna  gain  (e.g.,  the  Numerical  Elecnomagnetic  Code,  NEC)  assumes  flat  ground,  but  actual  gains  of 
antennas  in  inegular  terrain  can  be  different  by  IS  to  20  dB  at  low  elevation  angles  (e.g.,  0  to  S  degrees).  It  has  only  recently 
become  possible  to  extend  NEC  to  the  case  of  irregular  terrain  on  which  the  antenna  is  deployed.  The  strategy  is  to  assume  that  the 
ground  is  flat  within  several  wavelengths  (i.e.,  locally  flat)  and  use  NEC  to  determine  the  currents  on  the  antenna.  These  currenu 
(and  related  fields)  are  then  used  as  inputs  to  the  NEC  basic  scattering  code  (NECBSC)  developed  at  Ohio  State  University.  The 
tenain  is  modeled  as  a  lossy  dielectric  plate,  and  as  many  plates  are  used  as  are  required  to  reduce  the  RMS  difference  between 
actual  and  modeled  teaain  to  an  acceptable  value.  This  method  was  used  to  compute  the  perturbations  in  patterns  (at  27.7  MHz)  of 
16  foot  monopoles  and  X/2  dipoles  at  IS  feet  above  ground  when  located  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  behind  the  hill  and  in  front  of  the  hill. 
Measured  ground  constants  were  necessary  for  the  vertically  polarized  monopole,  but  perfectly  conductive  plates  were  adequate  for 
the  horizontally  polarized  dipole.  The  model  work  was  performed  by  Professor  J.K.  Breakall.  Mr.  J.S.  Young,  and  Professor  DH. 
Werner  of  Penn  State  University.  This  work  is  summarized  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Tactical  Communications  Conference  (TCC- 
92),  Fort  Wayne,  IN,  April  1992:  G.H.  Hagn,  J.K,  Breakall,  D.H.  Werner,  D.L.  Faust,  and  R.W.  Adler,  "Measurement  and 
Modeling  of  HF  Monopoles  and  Dipoles  in  Irregular  Terrain.”  It  would  be  possible  to  generate  a  look-up  table  of  gain  changes  for 
categories  of  antenna  siting  in  irregular  terrain.  Such  an  addition  could  improve  the  realism  of  you  simulations. 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

In  CIPAS  basic  antenna  patterns  and  antenna  pair  values  can  be  simulated.  If  this  information  can  be  provided  off-line,  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  user  incorporating  that  data  into  the  proper  antenna  elements.  CIPAS  capabilities  would  in  that  case  be  no  different 
than  that  discussed  in  the  presentation.  In  that  respect  I  appreciate  your  comments  on  modeling  the  antenna  gains  and  I  will 
certainly  consider  the  contribution  of  the  work  you  are  referring  to. 

A.  VAN  DEN  ENDE 

What  do  you  think  about  adding  an  estimate  of  the  increase  in  rms  bearing  error  in  CIPAS  in  case  of  irregular  terrain?  If  multipath 
effects  are  included,  the  presented  rms  bearing  error  is  expected  to  be  more  realistic  for  a  given  terrain  profile. 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

TIREM  is  only  a  sub-module  of  CIPAS.  Any  model,  if  it  exists,  which  can  give  more  accurate  results  than  TIREM  can  be 
embedded  into  CIPAS  without  restraining  any  of  its  capabilities  as  discussed  in  the  presentation.  If  you  are  aware  of  a  better 
propagation  model,  I  would  certainly  be  interested  in  considering  it.  Your  contribution  in  that  respect  would  be  highly  appreciated. 
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SUMMARY 

The  rapid  expansion  of  telecommunication  has  practically 
saturated  every  band  of  Radio  Frequency  Spectrum:  a  si¬ 
milar  expansion  of  electrical  and  elearonic  devices  has  af 
fected  all  radio  communications  which  are.  in  some  way. 
influenced  by  a  large  amount  of  interfereiKes.  either  inten¬ 
tionally  or  unintendonally  produced. 

Operational  consequences  of  these  interferences,  parncu- 
larly  in  the  frequency  channels  used  for  aeronautical  servi¬ 
ces,  can  be  extremely  dangerous,  making  mandatory  a 
tight  control  of  Electromagnetic  Spectrum. 

The  present  paper  analyzes  the  requirements  and  the  pro¬ 
blems  related  to  the  surveillance,  for  civil  applicat'on,  of 
the  Electromagnetic  Spectrum  between  20  and  1 000  Mhz. 
with  particular  attention  to  the  detection  and  location  of  ra¬ 
dio  interference  sources:  after  a  brief  introduction  and  the 
indication  of  the  advantages  of  an  aiitxrme  versus  ground 
installation,  the  airborne  system  designed  by  Alenia  in 
cooperation  with  Italian  Ministry  of  Post  and  Telecommu¬ 
nication,  its  practical  implementation  and  the  prototype  in¬ 
stallation  on  board  of  a  small  twin  turboprops  aircraft  for 
experimentahon  purposes  is  presented. 

The  results  of  the  flight  tests  are  also  analysed  and  discus¬ 
sed. 

1.  OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  rapid  expansion  of  telecommunication  has  practically 
saturated  every  available  radio  frequency  spectrum,  ma¬ 
king  mandatory  a  tight  control  of  it. 

All  radio  communication  transmissions  are,  in  some  way, 
affected  by  a  large  amoum  of  interferences,  either  intentio¬ 
nally  or  unintentionally  produced. 

While  the  firsts  are  generated  with  the  precise  aim  to  di¬ 
sturb  atxi  to  disruiX  the  communication  channels  and  can 
be  classified  in  the  intentionally  jamming  categoty,  either 
military  for  strategic  purpos'^,  or  civil  for  criminal  puipo- 
ses,  the  second  ones  can  be  broadly  subdivided  in: 

-  spurial  emissions  and  higher  order  harmonics  originated 
by  signals  transmitted  with  not  well  controlled  spectral 
bandwidth  and  fiequency  stability,  at  bands  sometimes  ve¬ 
ry  farfiom  victim  teqiency:  these  interferences  are  gene¬ 


rally  due  to  a  bad  design,  manufacturing  or  maintenance 
of  the  trattsmitting  station:  this  is  particularly  true  for  pri¬ 
vate  radio  and  T.  V.  stations  with  high  power  and  in  proxi¬ 
mity  of  victim  fiequency 

-  emissions  generated  by  unauthorized  transmitting  sta¬ 
tions  (radio  amateurs,  citizen  band,  radiomobile  services, 
etc.) 

-  emissions  generated  by  scientific,  industrial,  medical, 
office  equipment,  domestic  ^pliances  (the  microwave 
ovens  are  a  good  example )  which  do  not  comply  with  the 
interference  suppression  regulations 

The  operational  consequence  of  all  interference  can  vary 
by  a  very  large  amount,  from  simple.just  annoying,  flicke¬ 
ring  or  white  spots  on  T.V.  lec  eivers.  to  extremely  dange¬ 
rous.  as  the  alteration  or  cam  ellation  of  communicatioo. 
navigation  or  landing  aids  si  r  nals  for  civil  and  military  air¬ 
craft,  or  disruption  of  milii  ary  communication  channels. 
As  an  example,  a  particular 'y  dangerous  situation  occur¬ 
red  in  Italy,  at  Rome  Airport,  vhen,  some  years  ago,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  press,  a  signal  of  uiiu.>ual  high  power  mtule 
completely  useless  six  Air  Traffic  Control  air-to-ground 
communication  channels  for  over  two  hours:  as  a  conse¬ 
quence.  aircraft  landings  and  take-offs  were  severely  af¬ 
fected  with  very  long  delays. 

A  further  recent  entry  in  the  already  crowded  R.F.  spec¬ 
trum  is  the  Cellular  Telephone  service.  Even  if  this  service 
operates  in  apan  of  the  spectrum  which  should  be  relative¬ 
ly  fiee  (in  Italy  the  assigned  frequencies  span  between  940 
and  952  MHz)  apotential  hazard  exists  of  redprocid  inter¬ 
ference  with  other  services. 

The  identification  and  location  of  ail  these  interference 
sources  is  mandatory  in  order  to  pursuit  and  to  enforce  the 
originators  to  stop  the  emissions  or  to  reenter  whithin  pre¬ 
scribed  limits  and  comply  whith  internationally  agreed  re¬ 
gulations. 

2.  SEARCH  FOR  INTERFERENCE 

The  search  for  electromagnetic  interference  source  shall 
be  performed  by  means  of  the  following  activities: 

-  monitoring  of  the  interested  electromagnetic  band 

-  analysis  of  the  electromagnetic  information 
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-  location  of  the  interference  source 


3.1 .1 .  Direction  Finder  receiver 


-  evaluation  and  comparison  with  apphcable  regulations 
The  success  of  any  action  aimed  to  reduce  or  suppress  the 
unwanted  emissions  rely  primarily  in  the  exact  location  of 
the  emission  source;  the  basis  of  the  location  techniques 
are; 

-  the  identification  of  the  direction  of  arrival  of  the  signal, 
which,  apart  fi^om  propagation  and  measurements  errors, 
is  coincident  with  the  direction  of  the  transmitter 

-  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  position  from  where  the 
measurement  of  the  direction  is  taken 

To  perform  this  task  a  radio  direction  finder  shall  be  used, 
capable  of  operating  over  a  wide  fiequency  band,  with  any 
type  of  modulation  and  polarization,  over  ftiU  360°  in  azi¬ 
muth  and  90°  in  elevation,  giving  accurate  and  reliable 
bearing  even  with  low  signal/noise  ratio  and  short  tran¬ 
smission  period.  This,  of  course,  would  be  the  ideal  direc¬ 
tion  finder  a  practical  one  will  be  '■  compromise  among 
the  abovesaid  ideal  requirements. 

In  Italy  the  Civil  Authority  designated  for  the  control  of 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum  is  the  Ministry  of  Post  and 
Telecommunicanon. 

This  control  is  presently  performed  with  fixed  installa¬ 
tions  and  with  mobile  ground  installations,  the  last  used  to 
survey  the  .spectrum  from  several  different  positions  and 
using  direction  finder  equipment  installed  inside  a  van. 

To  increase  the  response  time  of  the  mobile  installation. 
V.  hi-'h  is  particularly  critical  when  the  duranon  of  the  inter¬ 
ference  is  short,  and  to  increase  the  radio  horizon  beyond 
the  line  of  sight  of  a  ground  installation,  Alenia.  under  the 
sponsoiship  of  Itahan  Ministry  of  Post  and  Telecommuni¬ 
cation,  undertook  the  studies,  developments,  installation 
and  tests  of  a  Direction  Finder  in  the  band  from  20  to  1 000 
MHz  on  board  of  an  airborne  platform. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  experimental  installation  and  of 
the  subsequent  tests  was  not  really  an  evaluation  of  the  Di¬ 
rection  Finder  but  a  technical  and  operahonai  evaluation 
ot  the  whole  system  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  connected  with  the  airborne  operanon  of  a  Radio 
Locanon  System  and  to  verify  its  suitability  for  a  rapid  lo¬ 
cation  and  identification  of  interference  sources. 

3.  AIRBORNE  RADIO  LOCATION  SYSTEM 

The  airborne  installation  is  composed  of  two  main  ele¬ 
ments; 

-  the  Airbome  Radio  Location  System 

-  the  Aircraft  Platform 

They  are  presented  in  details  in  the  following  points. 

3.1.  Airborne  Radio  Location  System 

The  implementation  used  on  the  Alenia  solution  for  the 
Airbome  Radio  Location  System  is  formed  by  three  mam 
elements  (Rgurc  1 ): 

-  the  Direction  Finder  receiver 

-  the  Aircraft  Positioning  System 

-  the  Processing  System 


The  antenna  is  the  key  element  of  any  Direction  Finder. 
Because  no  antenna  has  a  truly  isotropic  radiation  patiem, 
any  antenna  has  directional  propemes  which  can,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  be  exploited  as  a  direction  finder. 

In  practice,  however,  there  are  some  configuranons  and 
some  techniques  that  are  more  suitable  than  others  for  di¬ 
rection  finding  purposes;  to  name  just  a  few  (the  detailed 
explanation  of  which  can  be  found  m  the  text  books  t  we 
can  mention  the  simple  vertical  loop,  the  crossed  loop,  the 
Adcock,  the  tnierpherometer  techriique.  the  Dcppler,  the 
phase  comparison  technique. 

The  Doppleris  the  technique  utihzed  on  Rohde  &  Schwarz 
PA-555,  which  was  the  Direcuon  Finder  used  for  Alenia 
experimental  installation.  A  simplified  block  diagram  is 
shown  m  Figure  2. 

The  receiving  antenna  is  formed  by  a  set  of  16  vertical  di¬ 
poles  located  on  a  cucular  pattern  and  elecuomcally  con¬ 
trolled  in  order  to  simulate  two  simultaneous  clockwise 
and  counterclockwise  mechanical  rotations.  As  a  result, 
the  simulated  rotanon  of  the  dipoles  within  the  electroma¬ 
gnetic  field  generates,  due  to  Doppler  effect,  a  smusoidal 
vanauonof  received  frequency,  increasing  when  the  recei¬ 
ving  antenna  moves  toward  the  mcident  wave  and  decrea¬ 
sing  when  It  moves  away. 

The  azimuth  angle  of  the  transmitter  is  obtained  by  compa- 
nson  of  the  phase  of  the  modulated  signal  with  the  phase 
of  the  signal  that  dnves  the  antenna  rotation. 

The  Doppler  Direction  Finder  is  particularly  suitable  fc* 
mobile  ^plications  because  any  Doppler  effea  produced 
by  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  where  the  antenna  is  mounted 
IS  automatically  compensated. 

There  are  three  bearing  outputs  from  the  processing  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Direaion  Finder: 


-  a  digital  output  for  a  three  digits  indicator 

-  a  digital  output  (IEEE  488  or  RS  232)  for  connectioo  to 
a  data  processing  system 


-  an  analog  output  for  a  CRT  display;  the  analog  presenta¬ 
tion  gives  to  the  operator  an  indication  of  signal  quality 
and  an  estimate  of  bearing  accuracy. 

The  main  charactenstics  of  the  PA-555  Direction  Finder 
are  the  followings: 

-  Frequency  Range  20-1 000  MHz 

-  Tuning  *  continuous  with  a  knob 

•  discrete  with  a  keyboard 


*  automatic  with  external 
computer 

-  Frequency  accuracy  :  ±  IxlO^ 

-  Minimum  signal 

duration  to  enable  D.F. ;  >  10  ms 


-  D.F.  Accuracy  +/-  2°  with  the  follo¬ 

wing  minimum  field 
strenght: 

*  lOpV/m®  20MHz 

•  3pV/m(gi  30-300MHZ 


♦  5  pV/m  (8  300- 1000  MHz 
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Two  diffeienl  DF  Antennas  were  used,  covering  respecn- 
vely  the  hequecy  sub-bands  20  to  500  MHz  and  500  to 
1000  MHz. 

3. 1 2.  Aircraft  Positioning  System 

In  order  to  establish  the  zone  frwn  where  the  R.F.  signal  is 
coming  and,  through  triangtdation  from  different  subse¬ 
quent  positions,  the  location  from  where  tt  is  emitted,  the 
bearings  from  Direction  Finder  must  be  correlated  with  the 
aircraft  latitude,  longitude  and  beading  information. 

To  this  purpose  in  the  experimental  installation  a  Loran-C 
receiver  aad  a  Gyroscopic  magnetic  compass  was  used. 
The  accuracy  of  the  position  in  geographic  coordinates 
was  in  the  order  of 400  meters  and  the  accuracy  of  mas¬ 
tic  heading  in  the  order  of  1  these  accuracies  were  consi¬ 
dered  sufficient  for  the  initial  operational  assesment  The 
LORAN-C  receiver  caused  many  problems  as  in  certain 
areas  of  the  Country  the  coverage  by  Mediterraneal  Chain 
was  marginal  and  the  position  data  were  often  affected  by 
unacceptable  eirors.  A  higher  order  of  accuracy  could  be 
obtained,  if  required,  using  a  GPS  and  an  inertial  navigator 
which  imply,  of  course,  an  associated  higher  system  cost. 

3.J.3.  Processing  System 

With  aircraft  latitude,  longitude  and  magnetic  heading 
available  at  the  time  v  'len  the  bearing  of  the  emitting  sour¬ 
ce  IS  taken  from  a  minimum  of  two  different  points,  suffi¬ 
ciently  spaced  apan,  a  simple  trigonometric  calculation 
can  allow  to  identify  the  zone  where  the  source  is  located 
(see  Figure  3). 

The  uncertainty  on  the  lor  don  of  source  is  a  function  of 
the  quantity  of  different  bearings  taken  and  of  the  errors  on 
the  data;  for  example,  a  2°  bearing  error  corresponds  to 
700  meters  of  across  error  in  the  position  at  a  distance  of 
20  kilometers. 

Gearly  the  accuracy  is  increased  as  more  bearings  are  ta¬ 
ken  and  when  the  different  bearings  are  spaced  between 
60°  and  120°  apart. 

For  the  expenmental  installation  the  calculations  were 
performed  at  ground,  either  mathematically  and  graphi¬ 
cally  on  a  geographic  map  of  the  zone. 

A  data  acquisition  equipment  was  used  which  for  every  fix 
has  stored  and  printed  the  following  parameters; 

-  time 

-  frequency 

-  latitude 

-  longitude 

-  magnetic  beading 
-bearing 

An  sample  of  the  printout  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 

3,2.  Aircraft 

For  the  experimental  installation  an  Alenia  Partenavia 
P-68C-TC,  two  propellers,  light  aircraft  was  used 
(Figure  5). 

The  most  si^ficant  characteristics  for  the  specifrc  mis¬ 
sion  are; 


-Maximum  Take  Off  Weight  1990  Kg 

-  Maximum  Payload  690  Kg 

-  Cruising  speed  240  Kin/b 

-Stall  speed  140  Km/h 

-  Service  ceiling  7000  m 


The  modifrcahon  introduced  on  the  basic  aircraft  to  acco¬ 
modate  the  Radio  Location  System  were; 

-  Inaallahon  of  a  radome  on  the  upper  pan  of  the  aircraft 
center  fuselage  at  a  distance  of  about  30  centimeters  from 
the  metallic  sldn:  the  Direcnon  Finder  antenna  is  located 
inside  the  radome 

-  installation  of  a  Loran-C  antenna  on  the  upper  pan  of  the 
fuselage 

-  Install  alion  in  the  passenger  cabin  of  the  following 
equipment; 

•  Direction  Hnder  Atttenna  Scanning  Unit 

•  Direction  Finder  Junction  Box 

•  Direcnon  Finder  Receiver  and  D.F.Unit 

•  Loran-C  Receiver  Unit 

•  Data  Acquisition  Unit 

•  Interface  Unit  (to  convert  the  analog  output  of  gyrocom¬ 
pass  to  — giial  format  of  Data  Acquisition  Unit) 

Figure  6  and  Figure  7  show  the  details  of  the  installation 
on  the  aircraft. 

4.  TEST  RESULTS 

The  tests  of  the  Airborne  Radio  Location  System  have  be¬ 
en  divided  in  three  different  series; 

-  ground  tests 

-  airborne  tests 

-  airborne  Radio  Location  tests 

The  frequencies  used  for  tests  were  seleaed  in  order  to 
avoid  interference;  a  transmitter  at  known  location  with 
the  capability  to  vary  the  frequency  was  used,  instead  of 
Radio  and  TV  broadcast  station. 

4.1.  Ground  tests 

A  series  of  tests  were  earned  out  at  ground  with  engine 
running  to  give  a  frrst  assessment  of  D.F  behaviour; 
During  these  tests,  conducted  over  full  frequeny  range 
from  20  to  1 000  MHz  and  for  complete  360°  of  azimuth, 
the  average  errors  were  contained  whithin  few  degrees, 
even  if  for  certain  frequency  below  100  MHz  some  points 
were  in  error  on  the  order  of  about  10°. 

4.2.  Airborne  tests 

A  first  series  of  tests  was  carried  out  in  order  to  establish 
the  Direction  Finder  accuracy  in  c^rational  conditions 
and  at  different  frequencies  over  the  fiill  frequency  range. 
The  results  are  reported  in  table  1 . 

The  errors  were  determined  by  the  difference  between  the 
magnetic  bearing,  Bmg,  defined  as  tb;  angle  between  Ma¬ 
gnetic  North  and  the  source  measured  clockwise  from  the 
receiver  location,  and  the  measured  bearing,  Bme,  at  va¬ 
rious  aircraft  headings  (Figure  8). 

All  measurements  reported  on  table  1  were  made  at  a  di- 


stance  of  about  50  km  and  at  two  different  heights  of 2500 
and  5000  feet. 

The  aiicraff  headings  were  selected  in  accordance  with 
paths  peimined  by  Air  Traffic  Control  authority. 

A  second  series  of  tests  was  perfoimed  at  different  distan¬ 
ce  from  the  source:  the  maximum  bearing  errors  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  table  2. 

Even  if  the  errors  found  were  larger  than  the  results  of  la¬ 
boratory  tests  in  controlled  condihons,  they  are  however 
still  suitable  for  the  intended  application. 

An  analisys  of  flight  tests  shows  that: 

-  in  proximity  of  the  source  the  bearing  indication  change 
rapiiy,  probably  due  to  diffractions  produced  by  the  air¬ 
craft  metallic  surfaces 

-  the  bearings  taken  with  source  aligned  with  aircraft 
wings  and  tail  are  affected  by  the  largest  errors 

4.3.  Emitter  location  tests 

The  main  purpose  of  the  evaluation  of  the  system  was  to 
verify  its  capability  to  locate  the  emitting  source. 

To  this  purpose  several  flight  tests  were  conduaed  usmg 
two  different  flight  techniques: 

-  homing,  where  it  is  sufficient  to  mantair  the  aircraft  hea¬ 
ding  aligned  with  the  bearing  until  the  bearing  indication 
reverts  to  1 80°,  indicating  the  overflow  of  the  source:  this 
is  the  simplest  and  quickest  method,  but  has  some  draw¬ 
backs,  specially  in  presence  of  crosswind  which  forces  to 
fly  a  logaritmic  spiral  path  instead  of  a  straight  one 

-  triangulation,  where  the  bearing  of  the  source  is  taken 
from  different  positions,  possibly  separated  in  such  a  way 
to  give  bearings  spaced  between  60°  and  120° 


Wtfa  the  first  technique  all  the  sources  used  for  tests  were 
clearly  identified,  the  only  problem  bcemg  the  necessity  to 
fly  at  low  altitude  to  reduce  the  lenghi  of  confiision  cone 
over  the  source. 

Wth  the  second  technique  the  beanng  dau  were  plotted  at 
ground;  a  sample  of  these  plotting  is  shown  in  Figure  9. 
The  bearings,  taken  at  a  distance  from  6  to  1 0  km,  gave  the 
position  of  the  source  with  an  uncenamty  ui  the  order  of 
lOO  meters. 

S.  CONCLUSIONS 

An  airborne  radio  location  and  moruionng  system  offers 
large  possibilities  for  efficient  and  quick  location  of  radio 
interference  sources  and  forinspecnon  of  radio  frequency 
sptectrum. 

Free  Une-of-sight  and  possibility  to  perform  direcuon  fin¬ 
ding  measurements  from  far  places  m  a  limited  time  shows 
that  an  airborne  stauon  can  be  efficiently  tntegrated  with 
ground  fixed  or  mobtJe  stations. 

The  expenence  made  is  considered  positive  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  to  carry  out  spectrum  surveillance  and  to  locate  the 
emission  sources  over  large  areas  in  a  very  shon  nme  is  not 
comparable  with  the  capabihties  of  ground  means  used  so 
far. 

Geographical  obstacles  and  difficulues  in  large  urban 
areas  due  to  reflections,  usually  encountered  by  ground 
means,  are  not  present  with  an  aircraft. 

The  use  of  an  aircraft  is  also  preaous  for  rapid  location  of 
sources  imerfetring  with  aeronautical  communication  and 
radionavigation  services,  not  always  possible  with  a 
ground  mobile  station  which  is  bmited  to  two  dimensions 
only. 


Figure  1  AIRBORNE  RADIO  LOCATION  SYSTEM  -  BLOCK  DIAGRAM 


Zone  of  location 
of  emitting  source 


Figure  3  cMITTER  SOURCE  IDENTIFICATION 
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Figure  4  SAMPLE  OF  THE  PRINT-OUT 


Figure  7  AIRCRAFT  INSTALLATION  -  INTERNAL  VIEW 
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True  position 


'i'  =  Aicraft  Mognetic  Heading 

Bmg  =  Mognetic  Beoring 

Bme  =  Meosured  Bearing 

€  =  Error 

Figure  8  DETERMINATION  OF  ERRORS 


long; iudl ne 


Figure  9  BEARINGS  PLOTTING 
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FREQ. 

.MRCRAFT  BEARING 

AIRCRAFT 

HEADING 

ERROR 

HEIGHT 

(MHz) 

(deg) 

(deg) 

(feet) 
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0 

0 
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25 

-h5 

90 

-H 

- 
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FREQ. 

AIRCRAFT  BEARING 

AIRCRAFT 

HEADING 

ERROR 
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(deg) 

(deg) 
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0 

0 
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30 
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90 
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6l 
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25 
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6l 
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•65 
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65 
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62 
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TABLE  1 


FREQ.  DISTANCE  MAXIMUM  BEARING 


(MHz) 

Km) 

ERROR 

(deg) 

525 

20 

-5 

615 

160 

67 

733 

10 

68 

805 

80 

-4 

837 

50 

67 

TABLE  2 


DISCUSSION 


Y.  TANIK 

A  simulated  rotating  antenna  is  used  for  direction  finding,  based  on  Doppler  shift.  This  method  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
sensitive  to  modulation  and  multipath.  Why  did  you  prefer  this  method? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

The  Doppler  effect  produced  by  two  different  patterns  rotating  in  opposite  directions  was  preferred  being  more  suitable  for  mobile 
application,  particularly  when  the  speed  is  high  as  in  an  aircraft,  because  Doppler  effect  caused  by  vehicle  speed  is  automatically 
compensated. 

J.  BENGER 

Did  you  consider  calibrating  your  DF-system  as  it  is  very  sensitive  to  reflections  from  the  platfoim? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

The  tests  conducted  so  far  were  principally  aimed  to  verify  the  operational  implications  more  than  the  DF  accuracy  of  the  system. 
The  possibility  to  incorporate  in  the  processing  unit  a  calibration  curve  for  each  frequency  is  presently  under  evaluation. 
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LOCALIZATION  SYSTEM  BASED  ON  DATA  MERGING  OF  IMAGES  AND  INERTIA. 
J.Y.  Cartoux,  G.  Sella,  L.  Agranier,  T.  P6choux  and  G.  Grenier. 

Aerospatiale  Missiles, 

DE/ETRI 

1  Rue  Pablo  Picasso, 

78114  Magny-Les-Hameaux,  France. 


Summary 

The  accuracy  which  is  now  required  in  the  target  approach  of 
the  modem  missiles,  requires  the  use  of  several  sensors. 
Inertial  systems,  GPS  when  available,  and  imaging  sensors 
are  combined  to  improved  the  overall  accuracy  by  the  mean 
of  filtering  and  data  merging  technics.  Severall  tasks  can  be 
realized  by  the  imaging  system:  targets  detection  and 
identification,  missile  position  and  motion  estimation. 
The  resulting  informations  will  be  used  as  command 
parameters  under  certain  conditions  of  robustness  and 
accuracy.  Our  goal  is  not  only  to  compute  these  parameters 
but  to  specify  their  domain  of  usability.  Our  approach  is 
based  on  the  development  of  a  global  simulator.  The 
models  of  the  inertial  systems,  the  informations  computed 
by  the  imaging  sensors  are  combined  in  a  global  Kalman 
filter  scheme.  The  goal  is  to  provide  the  user  with  the 
ability  of  studying  the  sensibility  of  the  vision  algorithms 
to  some  system  parameters  and  external  conditions  in  order 
to  get  the  best  overall  accuracy. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  we  present  the  Kalman  filter 
scheme  and  the  issues  involved.  In  the  second  chapter,  the 
data  that  can  be  obtained  from  imaging  technics  and  the 
associated  treatments  are  presented.  We  specify  what  are  the 
constraints  and  the  conditions  under  which  these  data  can 
be  obtained  and  study  their  sensibility  to  some  system 
parameters. 

1.  Simulation  scheme 

Our  interest  is  in  the  development  of  vision  process  which 
will  be  coupled  to  data  coming  from  other  different  sensors 
in  order  to  localize  the  vehicle  or  the  objects  seen  by  the 
imaging  sensor  with  a  better  accuracy.  The  experimental 
conditions,  the  mission  charcteristics,  the  performances 
on  an  accuracy  point  of  view,  all  of  this  will  generate 
constraints  on  the  choice  of  the  sensors  and  on  the  vision 
algorithms.  The  purpose  of  the  simulator  we  are  working 
on,  is  to  give  to  the  user  a  global  analysis  tool  for 
parametric  studies  in  a  development  stage  and  for 
algorithms  comparison  and  validation. 

The  simulation  scheme  is  based  on  the  Kalman  filter 
concept.  The  filter  seen  as  a  merging  filter  has  to  estimate 
the  parameters  needed  by  the  navigation  process,  by  the 
guidance  process  or  the  target  detection  process.  This 
implies  to  built  the  vehicle  state  and  the  relative  target- 
missile  state  from  all  the  informations  coming  from  ail  the 
available  sensors. 

For  the  navigation  problem,  the  vehicle  state  is  defined  by 
the  motion  of  the  vehicle  mass  center  and  Euler  angles 
between  the  inertial  reference  frame  and  the  vehicle 


reference  frame,  and  their  derivatives.  The  guidance 
operation  implies  the  knowledge  of  the  relative  motion 
between  the  vehicle  and  the  targets.  Furthermore,  the 
quantities  involved  are  different  according  to  the  chosen 
guidance  law. 

The  classical  optimal  approach  involves  a  Kalman  filter 
which  is  based  on  a  modelling  approach: 

-  a  modelling  of  the  state  evolution  which  in  this  case 
conesponds  to  the  vehicle  aerodynamic  equations  and  to 
the  kinematic  behavior  of  a  poncmal  target  in  the  guidance 
case; 

-  a  modelling  of  the  way  by  which  the  sensors 
measurements  are  linked  to  the  state. 

The  mathematical  formalism  of  the  Kalman  filter  provides  a 
theoretical  optimality  in  the  case  of  linear  systems  driven 
by  Gaussian  noises  of  null  average  and  described  by  their 
covariance  matrix.  In  fact,  the  real  performances  are 
strongly  dependent  on  the  modelling  assumptions  in  the 
sense  that  the  adequacy  of  the  models  to  the  real  behaviors 
will  induce  the  filter  performance.  Building  such  models 
implies  a  complete  knowledge  about  the  state  evolution, 
the  input  forcing  functions  and  the  noise  statistics  but  leads 
to  very  complex  models  which  can  be  unusable  in  real-time 
applications  with  computer  constraints.  The  solution  is 
then  to  form  simplified  models.  The  development  of  a 
simulation  tool  will  allow  to  examine  the  validity  of  the 
simplified  models. 

The  structure  of  the  global  Kalman  filter  whose  formalism 
can  be  found  in  [Bar89),  is  presented  figure  one  next  page. 
The  building  of  the  state  vector  is  made  during  the 
initialization  stage  (figure  2)  according  to  the  available 
sensors.  The  state  vector  is  defined  by  combination  of 
elementary  state  vectors.  The  state,  observation  and 
covariance  matrices  are  also  built  during  this  stage. 

The  sensors,  when  they  are  available,  provide  their 
m  lasurements  to  the  update  part  of  the  filter.  Among  them, 
the  imaging  system  can  provide  several  informations 
usable  at  different  levels  and  for  different  tasks.  Three 
different  tasks  can  be  realized:  motion  computation,  scene 
structure  reconstruction  anc  target  detection  and 
localization.  We  will  see  in  the  next  chapter  what  are  the 
issues  involved  in  these  processes. 

The  control  module  is  in  charge  of  controling  the  filter 
accuracy  through  the  evolution  of  the  covariance  matrix. 
This  matrix  is  a  good  description  of  the  errors  only  if  the 
models  are  good  enough.  If  not,  a  high  covariance  will 
show  the  divergence  of  the  filter,  but  the  covariance  can 
become  very  small.  In  that  case,  the  gain  is  too  small  loo, 
the  filter  considers  that  the  estimation  is  correct  and  docs 
not  take  into  account  much  of  the  data.  This  can  lead  to  the 
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situation  where  the  estimates  do  not  concspond  to  the  real 
behavior  even  if  the  covarianee  matrix  is  very  small.  This 
can  be  avoided  by  controlling  the  parameters  and  the 
models.  Different  technics  arc  available  to  deal  with  non 
stationary  models: 

-  non  modelized  perturbations  can  be  introduced  in 
noise  terms;  noise  state  and  observation  noise  covariances 
are  estimated  on  line  from  state  update  and  innovation 
sequence  [Mog89]; 


impulsive  perturbations  can  also  be  taken  into 
account  as  inputs  in  the  state  equation  whose  unknown 
amplitude  and  time  origine  are  estimated  on  line  from 
innovation  sequence  according  to  a  generalized  likelihood 
critcrium  (Bas861; 

-  perturbations  can  be  considered  as  modifications  of 
some  parameters  in  the  model  which  can  also  be  adaptively 
estimated  IBarS*)). 


Figure  2. 


2.2  Scene  SiTUCIure  Reconstruction 
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2.  Image  algorithms  and  data 
2.1  Motion. 

Computing  mi  tion  and  structure  from  motion  is  a  quite 
similar  problem,  the  quantities  and  the  methods  involved  in 
each  process  being  quite  identical.  In  both  cases,  the  basic 
idea  is  to  match  characteristic  points  between  images  in 
order  to  compute  either  the  motion  of  these  points  either, 
knowing  the  motion,  their  3D  position.  Theses  approaches 
are  discret  approaches  in  the  sense  that  the  computation  is 
made  at  regular  time  samples.  They  all  made  two  basic 
assumptions:  the  environment  is  static  and  rigid,  the 
observed  terrain  is  flat.  Three  different  types  of 
approaches  are  mainly  described  in  the  litterature:  the 
technics  based  on  the  optical  flow  or  velocity  field 
computation,  the  technics  involving  the  essential 
parameters  computation  based  on  the  epipolar  constraint, 
and  the  technics  based  on  the  Focus  of  Expansion 
computation. 

In  the  optical  flow  computation  based  approach 
([Zin86],[Hag],[Ver89|),  the  estimation  of  the  spatio- 
temporal  derivatives  of  the  intensity  function  leads  to  the 
velocity  parameters  estimation.  The  optical  flow 
determination  is  not  a  simple  problem  and  is  generally 
quite  expensive  in  terms  of  computer  power. 

The  second  approach  is  based  on  the  computation  of  a 
particular  point:  the  Focus  of  Expansion 
([Rob91  ).(Bha89]),  which  is  the  intersection  of  the 
velocity  vector  with  the  image  plane.  The  knowledge  of 
this  point  leads  to  the  determination  of  the  motion 
parameters.  The  problem  is  that  if  the  computation  of  this 
point  for  a  translational  motion  is  quite  easy,  the 
computation  is  not  obvious  for  a  translational  and 
rotational  motion  and  no  methods  have  proved  to  be 
efficient. 

The  third  approach  is  based  on  a  simple  equ.ition 
which  relies  two  points  in  the  camera  coordinate  system  at 
the  two  instants  through  the  essential  parameters  matrix  as 
they  were  called  by  Tsai  [Tsa84|.  This  constraint  simply 
express  the  fact  that  the  two  points,  their  projection  in  the 
image  plane  and  the  optical  center  positions  are  in  the  same 
plane,  the  epipolar  plane.  Several  technics  (lMai90|)  have 
been  used  to  minimize  this  constraint  through  a  set  if 
matched  points.  Generally,  an  inertial  system  is  available 
onboard  and  can  give  a  first  estimation  to  the  motion 
parameters:  translation  vector  and  rotation  angles.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  which  we  have  chosen  to  iteratively 
estimate  through  a  Kalman  filter  concept  these  parameters. 
Given  the  nature  of  the  constraint,  the  quality  of  the 
estimate  is  strongly  dependent  of  the  stereoscopic  basis. 
The  accuracy  will  be  acceptable  when  the  displacement 
between  the  two  images  will  be  sufficient.  The  inertial 
sensors  having  a  slow  drift,  the  estimated  values  will  then 
be  used  to  correct  the  inertial  system  parameters  or  as  input 
to  the  3D  structure  computation  algorithm  presented  bcl'iw. 
One  of  the  main  issues  for  the  validation  of  the  process  is 
to  quantify  the  quality  of  the  results  in  terms  of  the 
minimum  number  of  points  which  is  necessary  and  the 
sensibility  to  the  terrain  unflatncss. 


The  goal  of  the  reconstruction  process  is  to  estimate  the 
position  of  ground  points  in  the  camera  reference  system. 
The  knowledge  of  these  informations  allows  eiiner  to 
compute  a  navigation  information  if  the  positions  of  the 
points  in  a  geographic  reference  system  is  known,  either  to 
help  the  target  detection  and  localization  process,  either  to 
guide  the  missile  towards  the  target.  Among  the  methods 
available  in  the  litterature,  we  choose  a  Kalman  filter  based 
one  |Jez90).  The  points  positions  are  estimated  along  time 
by  the  filter.  The  motion  is  siipposcd  given  with  a 
covariance  matrix  associated  and  can  either  result  from  the 
other  sensors  or  be  computed  by  the  method  described 
above.  The  observation  equation  links  the  points 
coordinates  in  the  3D  space  to  the  image  coordinates 
ihrough  perspective  projection  according  to  a  classical  pin¬ 
hole  camera  model.  This  equation  is  not  linear  and  is 
linearized  around  the  state  estimate.  The  initial  value  of  the 
state  vector  is  computed  from  the  informations  given  by 
the  other  sensors.  The  accuracy  of  these  sensors  allows  the 
initialization  of  the  covariance  matrix. 

At  the  current  slate  of  our  studies,  the  goal  is  to  measure  the 
influence  of  some  parameters  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
estimation.  The  input  of  the  algorithm  is  a  sequence  of 
matched  points  which  arc  artificially  generated  data,  the 
parameters  being  chosen  for  each  test  by  the  user.  The 
points  we  arc  working  on  arc: 

•  the  compromise  between  the  sampling  time  and  the 
di.stance  observability 

-  the  influence  of  the  precision  of  some  system 
pa.ameters  like  motion  and  velocity  on  the  final 
estimations. 

2.3.  Targets  detection 

A  targe  detection  process  is  based  on  two  steps  which  are 
extraction  and  filtering.  The  goal  of  the  t  traction  process 
is  to  extract  of  tl.e  images,  points  or  regio.'s  which  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  targets.  The  criteria  generally 
involved  physical  characteristics  which  arc  seen  by  the 
image  sensor  ,rs  specific  gray  level  values  like  hot  points 
for  infra  red  sensors  or  polyhedra  for  radar  sensors  which 
both  lead  to  high  giay  level  values  m  the  image.  Due  to  the 
image  formation  process,  noise  is  generated  which  produce 
false  alarms  in  the  detected  targets  list.  The  second  stage 
consists  then  in  filtering  this  list  according  to  criteria 
specific  of  the  targets  like  position,  size,  temperature  even 
the  ground  repartion  for  targets  formations.  The  knowledge 
on  the  observed  scene  of  a  distance  information  combined 
to  these  characteristics,  will  increase  the  selectivity  of  the 
filter.  For  an  image  sensor  onboard  of  an  air  vehicle  and 
looking  toward  the  ground,  this  distance  information  Is 
theoretically  given  by  the  rat'o  of  the  altitude  of  the 
vehicle  by  the  tangent  of  the  sensor  ineiinaison  angle. 
These  two  parameters  are  known  with  a  poor  accuracy  which 
makes  the  straightforwa'd  application  of  this  simple 
formulae  impossible,  the  targets  filtering  criteria  becoming 
then  unreliable. 

The  reliability  of  the  filtering  stage  can  tx:  improved  by  the 
3D  reconstruction  process  described  above.  The  tracking 
over  time  of  the  alarms  and  their  position  estimation  by  the 
Kalman  filter  provides  a  better  accuracy  for  the  distance 
estimation. 
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3.  Conclusion 

A  simulation  scheme  for  the  localization  of  an  air  vehicle 
by  combining  inertial  and  imaging  sensors  has  been 
presented.  The  simulator  is  based  on  a  Kalman  filter 
concept  involving  elementary  state,  observation  and 
covariances  conesponding  to  each  scnsoi  model  and 
measurements  set.  Among  these  sensors,  the  imaging 
system  can  provide  ihro-Rh  different  algorithms  involving 
a  Kalman  filter,  useful  i,  a  for  navigation,  targets  detection 
and  guidance.  The  purpose  of  the  simulator  is  to  provide 
the  user  with  a  global  analysis  tool  allowing  the  validation 
and  the  comparison  of  vision  algorithms  and  parameters 
adjustement  according  to  a  predefined  experimental 
environment  including  the  mission  type  and  the  available 
sensors. 
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DISCUSSION 


E.  SCHWEICHER 

1.  Votre  systdme  est-il  spdcifique  pour  les  centrales  mertielles  ll  composants  lies  (strapdown)  ou  peut-il  roc  utilisd  pour  tous 
les  types  de  centrales  inertielles? 

2.  Avez-vous  utilisd  les  fractales  pour  la  creation  de  vos  images  synth6tiques? 

1.  Is  your  system  specific  to  inertial  reference  units  with  strapdown  components  or  can  it  be  used  for  all  types  of  inertial 
units? 

2.  Have  you  used  fractals  for  creation  of  you  synthetic  images? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

1 .  Actuellement,  le  systSme  est  spdcifique  des  centrales  k  composants  lids. 

2.  Non. 

1.  At  present  the  system  is  specific  to  strapdown  type  inertial  reference  units. 

2.  No. 

G.  HAGN 

You  mentioned  image  stabilization.  Vehicles,  such  as  helicopters  hovering  near  the  ground  or  land  vehicles  traversing  irregular 
terrain,  can  cause  relatively  large  amounts  of  platform  motion.  For  how  much  mouon  can  you  still  achieve  image  stabiUzation? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

The  electronic  stabilization  system  is  a  complement  to  a  mechanical  system.  Therefore,  it  will  correct  for  small  angles  and  small 
amounts  of  vibration.  This  provides  for  very  sensitive  stabilization. 
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THEORIE  FRACTALE  DES  GRANDS  RESEAUX 
D'ANTENNES  LACUNAJRES 

FRACTAL  THEORY  FOR  LARGE  LACUNAR  ANTENNA  ARRAYS 


C.  GOUTELARD 

LETTI 

Universite  Paris-Sud 
Batiment  214 
91405  Orsay  Ccdex 
France 


I.  -  INTRODUCTION  - 

La  complexity  des  reseaux  est  direclement  liee  au 
nombre  d'a^riens  qui  les  composent. 

Les  lois  de  rayonnement  eti  champ  lointain  sont 
bien  coonues  et  se  deduisent  de  ia  lot  d'illumination 
de  I’antenne.  Le  souci  du  concepteur  est,  en 
permanence,  de  dyterminer,  pour  un  nombre  d'aeriens 
disponibles,  leur  rypartition  spatiaie  qui  assure  la  loi 
de  rayonnement  la  plus  avantageuse.  L'orientation 
yiectronique  du  lobe  d'antenne  et  le  fonctionnement 
en  large  bande  rendent  le  probiyme  plus  complexe.  Le 
souhait  d'obtenir  un  lobe  de  rayonnement  principal 
etroit  et  de  limiter  I'amplitude  des  lobes  secondaires 
est  toujours  contradictoire. 

Les  structures  reguUeres  utilisyes  fixent  les 
caractyristiques  des  diagrammes  de  rayonnement  dans 
lesquels  les  variations  qui  obeissent  li  des  lois  connues 
sont  peu  favorables  4  I'optimisation  des  diagrammes. 

Des  structures  aiyatoires  peuvent  etre  utilisyes,  mais 
les  resultats  corrects  ne  sont  obtenus  qu’aprys  des 
tentatives  multiples,  sans  qu'il  soit  possible  d'assurer 
<jue  la  solution  retenue  soit  la  meilleure. 

Les  structures  fractales  donnent  des  rysultats  dont 
on  sait  dyterminer,  k  priori,  les  caractyristiques. 
Certaines  structures  se  pret,.nt  particuliyrement  bien  a 
la  confection  d'antennes  et  permettent  d'ajuster  au 
mieux  la  finesse  du  lobe  principal  et  les  remontyes  des 
lobes  secondaires. 

Des  motifs  fractals  particuliers  permettent  de  rygler 
les  probiymes  des  ryseaux  dans  des  espaees  k  I,  2,  ou 
3  dimensions.  Les  structures  fractales  peuvent  etre 
obtenues  par  des  processus  dyterministes  mais  aussi 
par  I'introduction  de  fluctuations  aiyatoires  nutour  du 
modyie  dyterministe,  qui  donnent  des  structures 
fractales  pseudo-aiyatoires  ou  des  modyies  construits 


par  des  prexessus  totalement  aiyatoires  qui  donnent 
des  modeles  fractals  aieatoires, 

11.  -  GENERALITES  • 

U.l.  Rappels  sur  les  lois  de  i  ayonnemenl  i 
I'infini. 

Bien  que  la  theorie  developpee  ici  soit  applicable 
dans  un  espace  de  dimension  3.  on  se  limitera  dans  cet 
expose  a  un  espace  de  dimension  2. 

Si  on  considere  une  antenne  dans  I’espace  a  deux 
dimensions  defmi  par  les  deux  axes  ox,  oy  (figure  I) 
et  une  surface  elemenlaire  dxdy  pour  laquelle  la  loi 
d’illumination  e.st  donnee  par 

l(x,y)  =  a(x,y) (!) 

le  champ  produit  en  un  point  M  situe  a  une  distance 
eloignye  de  I'emetteur  et  repere  par  ses  coordonnyes 
sphenques  R,  <^,  0,  est  donne  par  : 

E(e,<I..r)  =  f(,)  // 

a(x.y}  e  'jf  (ux  +  vy)  +  4>(x,y)  |  dy  (2) 

oil  u  =  sin  .0  cos  4> 

X 

_  sin  0  sin 

ei  V  - 

sont  les  fryquences  spatiales. 

On  impose  un  rayonnement  maximum  dans  une 
direction  0o,  <l>o,  par  le  choix  de  <t>(x.y)  et  le  champ 
rayonny  s'exprime  par 

rr 

E(0,<I>,r)  =  f(^j  J  J  a(x,y)  e  '.i^trfdu  x  +Avy) 
oil  Au  =  u  -  uo  et  Av  =  v  -  vo 
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II  doit  eCre  remarqu^  que  : 


avec 


uo 


sin0Q  cos^o 


VO 


sinGo  sin<I>o 


X 


Ce  r^sultat  connu  exprime  que  le  champ  lointain  est 
lie  a  la  transformee  de  Fourier  de  la  loi 
d’ illumination. 

On  definit  le  gain  d'antenne  G  par  le  rapport  - 
g^eralement  exprime  en  dB  -  de  la  density  de 
puissance  rayonn^  dans  un  angle  solide  didmentaire 
dO  a  celle  qui  serait  rayonn^  par  une  antenne 
isofrope  qui  produirait  en  M  le  champ  Eo(0,<i>)  =  Eo 


G(0,#) 


!  Ef0.4>l  p 

i  Eop 


(4) 


Si  Po  est  la  puissance  rayonn^  par  chaque  antenne 


-  La  largeur  du  lobe  principal  a  3dB  est 
inversement  proportionnelle  i  la  dimension  du 
r^seau  MDy. 

-  L'affaiblissement  apporte  sui  les  lobes 
secondaires  varie  au  voisinage  du  lobe 
principal  en  (1/Av)^  pour  un  r^seau  lin^re  (et 
en  (1/  Av  Au)^  pour  un  rescau  de  surface),  si 
bien  que  les  lobes  secondaires  deviennent 
inutilement  faibles. 

-  Le  lobe  d'a*nbigmt6  qui  apparait  r6suite  de 
la  structure  p^riodique  du  r^seau  qui  n^tablit  !a 
coherence  du  rayonnement  dans  cette  direction 
pour  laquelle  DyAv  =  0  mod  2t. 


Po  =  f  I  E(0,^)  PrMO  ^  f  l-Eopr2dn 

4ir  Zo 

oil  Zo  est  I'impedance  d'onde  du  milieu,  et  alors 

f  G(0,4>)  dO  =  47r  (5) 

47r 

relation  qui  montre  que  le  volume  limits  par  la 
surface  du  gam  dans  I'espace  0  est  constante  :  la 
r^uction  du  gain  en  un  lieu  entrainera  son 
augmentation  ailleurs. 

U.2.  Antennes  en  r^seaux  r^uliers. 

Si  on  consid^re  les  r^seaux  d’antennes,  la  loi 
d'illumination  est  discontinue  et  I'^chantillonnage  doit 
respecter  la  regie  de  Shannon  pour  ^viter  I'appantion 
des  lobes  d 'ambiguity. 

Dans  le  cas  de  reseaux  de  surface  reguiiers 
constitues  de  M.N  antennes  disposees  selon  le  schema 
de  la  figure  2,  le  gain  est  donne  par  la  relation  connue 


I.,es  structures  r^guliSres  prdsentent  done,  pour  un 
nombre  d'antennes  fix^,  deux  inconvenients  majeurs  : 

-  La  forme  du  diagramme  de  rayonnement 
imposee  n’est  pas  ideale. 

-  Les  lobes  d’ambiguitd  limitent  I'espacement 
des  antennes  et,  par  suite,  la  finesse  du  lobe 
principal. 

!L3  R&eaux  d'antennes  k  structure  fractaie. 

La  notion  de  gwm^trie  fractaie  a  et^  ddvelopp^  par 
Mandelbrot  dans  les  armies  1970,  a  la  suite  de 
travaux  fondamentaux  de  nombreux  math^maticiens, 
parmi  lesquels  on  pent  citer  L.F.  Richardson.  G. 
Cantor.  G.  Peano,  F.  Hausdorff,  A.S.  Besicovitch, 
H.  Minkowski,  Bouligand. 

Cette  notion,  qui  reintroduit  la  rectifiabilit6  des 
objets  non  rectifiables  par  la  me.sure  de  Lebesgue, 
conduit  k  definir,  pour  un  objet  represent^  dans  un 
espace  de  dimension  entiere  n,  une  dimension  fractaie 
reelle  D  inKrieure  k  n. 


^(■0  4>)  ~  8f0  (MN)^  sin^TrNDxAu 

^  ^  ’  (N  sinTDxAu)^ 

sin^  tMDvAv 
(M  sin  xDyAv)^ 

oil  g(0,4))  est  le  gain  propre  de  chaque  a^rien. 

La  figure  3  montre  les  r^sultats  obtenus  pour  un 
reseau  lindaire  constitud  de  25  antennes  (N  =  1 , 
M=25)  dans  le  cas  oil  les  distances  entre  antennes 
sont  convenablement  choisies  et  dans  le  cas  oil  elles 
ne  le  sont  pas. 


La  mesure  est  effectu6e  alors,  comme  pour  la 
mesure  de  Lebesgue,  par  recouvrements  de  I'objet  k 
I'aide  de  boules,  mats  leurs  normes  sont 
fractionnaires.  Les  boules  sont  de  diamfetres  diffdrents 
dans  la  mesure  introduite  par  Hausdorff-Besicovitch, 
de  diamfetre  identique  dans  celle  introduite  par 
Minkowski-Bouligand.  La  plupart  du  temps  ces  deux 
mesures  coincident. 

Si  on  introduit  une  gdometrie  fractaie  dans  le  motif 
rayonnant  d’un  reseau  d'antennes,  la  loi  de 
rayonnement  est  toujours  foumie  par  la  relation  (1) 
qui  fait  apparaitre  la  transformde  de  Fourier  de  oi 
d’illumin-'tion. 
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il  est  facile  de  montrer  que  le  rayonnement  vane,  en 
moyenne,  selon  la  loi 

G(Au.Av)  = - 1 -  (7) 

(Au,Av)D 

Bien  qu'il  s'agisse  d'une  loi  statistique  valable 
uniquement  sous  certaines  conditions,  elle  montre  que 
le  choix  de  la  dimension  fractale  fixe  le  niveau  nxjyen 
des  lobes  secondaires,  done  offre  la  possibility  de 
modifier  la  forme  du  diagramme  de  rayonnement. 

Si  I'anteime  est  construite  dans  un  espace  de 
dimension  n,  la  finesse  du  lobe  principal  et  le  niveau 
des  lobes  secondaires  seront  d'autant  plus  importants 
que  r&arl  A  =  n  -  D  sera  grand. 

Pour  les  rdseaux  ryguliers  A  a  0.  L'intdret  des 
structures  fractales  apparait  par  le  choix  que  Ton  peut 
faire  de  A  qui  devient  alors  un  param^tre 
supplementaire. 


modules  montrenl.  par  comparaison  avec  les  riseaux 
classiques,  I’avantage  qu'on  peut  tirer  de  ces 
conceptions. 

in.l.  Un  exemple  simple  :  Le  module  triadique 
de  Cantor. 

Les  ensembles  triadiques  de  Cantor,  dont  la  figure  4 
rappelle  le  motif  h  diff^rentes  Stapes,  sont  bien 
cormus.  On  pieut  remarquer  qu'il  est  possible  de  les 
reprysenter  par  I'union  des  intervalles  dyfinis  par  la 
relation  : 


Pi*  Pj-f- 1 

c„  =  Uj  [  -4^  ] 

oil  Uj  reprysente  I'union  des  intervalles  et 


(8) 


n-l 

PJ  =  a,j  3* 


Cependant,  certaines  structures  fractales  peuvent 
laisser  apparaitre  des  lobes  d'ambigui'te.  Le  choix  des 
modeles  est  done  important.  Des  deux  classes 
fractales  habituellement  considerees,  auto-affines  ou 
auto-similaires,  seules  les  demieres  sont  considerees 
dans  cette  presentation,  car  eiles  apportent  des 
solutions  plus  avail tageuses. 

L'yiimination  des  lobes  d'ambiguTty  peut  etre 
obtenue  par  des  fluctuation''  aleatoires  a  I'intyrieur  des 
structures  deterministes.  Elies  peuvent  etre  appliquees 
aux  structures  fractales.  On  obtient  alors  des 
structures  fractales  pseudo-aldatoires. 

Une  demiere  methode  de  genyration  de  structure 
fractale  est  possible  par  un  processus  totalement 
aleatoire.  Ces  structures  seront  appeiyes  fractales 
aiyatoires.  Cependant,  des  lois  genyrales  peuvent  etre 
desiryes  pour  obtenir  des  propriytys  statistiques  des 
diagrammes  de  rayonnement.  On  peut  alors  utiliser 
une  structure  aiyatoire  pondyrye  par  une  loi  de 
distribution  deterministe  de  la  gdomytrie  dysirye. 

Ill.  -  LES  RESEAUX  D’ANTENNES 

FRACTALS  AUTO-SIMBLAIRES  - 

L-es  modeles  fractals  auto-similaires  sont 
caractyrisys  par  le  fait  que  toutes  les  parties  de 
I'ensemble  sont  semblables  a  lui-meme  (similitude). 


pour  toutes  les  combinaisons  possibles  des 
a  ij  y  {  0,  2  }. 

Cet  exemple  bien  connu  de  motif  fractal  auto- 
similaire  a  pour  dimension  : 


in.2.  Cynyraiisation  du  modyie  de  Cantor. 


II  e.st  possible  de  gynyraliser  la  presentation  de 
Cantor  en  definissant  les  ensembles 


Pit  Pj  -1-  1 

Ki„  =  Uj  [-44-  ]  (9) 

ou  B  est  r^l  et 


n-l 


B' 


avec  ajj  €  {  0,  a|,  32  ...  a^  ...  aj.j  }  (10) 

oil  a^  est  ryel  infyrieur  i  B  -  I  (aj  et  B  ne  sont  plus 
nycessairement  des  entiers),  I  ^  B. 


Ces  modyies  offrent  des  propriytys  intyressantes 
dans  les  probiymes  de  rayonnement.  On  a  cherchy  & 
utiliser  ces  propriytys  pour  la  conception  de  ryseaux 
lacunaires. 

Aprys  une  prysentation  simple  de  tels  ensembles, 
une  relation  gynyrale  est  propesde  et  des  exempies  de 


L’objet  a  alors  pour  dimension  fractale  : 


Dk  = 


Lnl 

LnB 


(11) 
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ce  qui  permet  d'ajusler  la  dimension  aux  valeurs 
souhait&s.  IU.3.1.  Loi  g^n^rale  du  rayonnetnent. 


La  figure  5  donne  un  exemple  de  motif  pour  B  = 
11  et 

ajjC  {  0,3,5,7,10  }. 

Enfin,  on  peut  gendraliser  plus  compl^tement 
encore  la  representation  en  definissant  le  motif  firacul 
par  : 


K2n  =  U,  [ 


Pj-Pj+C(aoj) 


] 


Pour  les  systfemes  auto-similaires,  il  est  plus 
intdressant  d 'exprimer  cette  loi  en  remarquant,  a 
paitir  du  module  Kn  que  la  loi  d'illuntination  a  I'^tape 
n,  A„(x.y)  =  a^(x,y)  e  J  est  obtenue  a  partir 

de  la  loi  A„.^(x,y)  par  une  auto-simiiant6  defmie 
par  (figure  7)  : 

(14) 

I 

An(x,y)  =  E  An.,(x,y)  •  6(x-x^„)  *  5(y-y„j) 


On  obtient  alors  un  motif  non  symetrique  dont  la 
figure  6  donne  un  exemple.  Exceptd  le  cas  oil 
sont  irratiormels,  il  est  simple  de  voir  qu'on  peut 
obtenir  tous  les  motifs  en  prenant  ■  1  par  un 

choix  convenable  de  B  et  I. 

Tous  ces  motifs  sont  auto-similaires  et  poss^ent 
des  dimensions  fractales  inferieures  a  1 . 

Si  on  definit  le  motif  deduit  de  K-jjj  par 
I'affinite  B"  : 

Kn  =  Uj  [pj,  pj  +  1  ]  (12) 

on  decrit  alors  un  motif  dont  I'etendue  est  B”  et 
composee  de  1“  segments. 


oil  6(x)  est  la  fonction  de  Dirac,  *  denote  le  produit 
de  convolution  et  qui  donne  le  champ  rayonnd 

(15) 

I  j2irAuxin  j25rAvyi„ 

E„(e,-I>)  =  L  En.i(e,4«)e  e 


et  SI  Eq(0,<J>)  est  le  champ  rayonne  a  I’etape  0 

(16) 


En(e,<J.)  =  Eoie.-i*) 


1  r 

TT  [E 

lc  =  1  ' 


j2Tr(AuXi.,  ^Avy,^,) 

"  J 


Le  terme 


La  densite  des  segments,  de  longueur  unitaire,  a  la 
dimension  totale  du  motif  est  alors 


I  " 
d=(^) 


(13) 


T„(e,<l>)  =  Rn(Au.Av)  = 

r  V  J2ii'(AuXiQ +Avy(j,)  , 

TT  L  S  "  J 

k  =  l  ‘ 

est  le  facteur  de  r6seau  de  I'antenne  dans  lequel 


Si  on  assimile  les  segments  a  des  aeriens,  1/d 
represente  la  distance  moyenne  entre  2  aeriens.  Le 
reseau  devient  done  u'autant  plus  lacunaire  que  n  est 
eleve. 

in.3.  R4seatix  d’antennes  fractals  auto- 
similaires. 

Les  reseaux  d’antennes  fractals  auto-similaires 
presentent  des  caraetdristiques  de  rayonnement 
interessantes. 

On  supposera  que  le  nombre  d’antennes  du  r6seau  N 
est  fixe  a  priori. 

Les  lois  gendrales  du  rayonnement  sont  ^tablies  et  il 
est  analyst  les  niveaux  des  lobes  secondaires  et  la 
largeur  du  lobe  principal  dont  les  relations  avec  la 
dimension  fractale  D  sont  etudi^. 


S  =  ’^ki  =  >'ki 
’‘(k-l)i  y(k-1)i 

est  le  rapport  de  similitude,  egal,  dans  le  cas  du 
module  K„  a  B. 

Le  facteur  de  reseau  s’expnme  alors  par  la  relation  : 

(17) 

Tn(6*'*’)  =  Rn(Au,Av)  = 

n  r  j25rS'HAuXo, +Avyoi)  , 

TT  [  E  e  J 

k  =  l  '=1 
ce  qui  donne 
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Tn(e,<J>)  1^=1  Rn0u.i\v)  I  ^  = 


(18) 


TT  [  I  +  Z)  B  cos2ir  [Au(Xi),)  +<iiv(yjjj)] 
i»1  h^i=l 


av^  ^ih  ~  *oi '  *oh 

y*  =  yoi  -  yoh 


Le  facteur  de  r^seau  s'exphme  de  fa^on  iterative  par 
la  relation 


(19) 

IRnfAu.  Avll  2  _ 

iRn-l(Au,Av)p 


III.3.3.  Laqjeur  du  lobe  principal  d'antenne. 

La  largeur  du  lobe  principal  d'un  reseau  d'antennes, 
dans  une  direction  donn^,  est  inversement 
proportionnelle  ^  I'^tendue  du  reseau  dans  cette 
direction. 

Le  nombre  d'antennes  du  reseau  est  ^gaJ  i  N  =  I” 
et  la  distance  moyenne.  pour  un  reseau  lin^re  de 
typeTC^  est  ^  ®/d  oil  Aq  est  la  distance  minimale  entre 
deux  antennes. 

La  dimension  du  reseau  vaut  alors 

Lp  =  N  Ao  =  Agfin 
d 


I  +  E  i)  cos  [2t  S“  [tiu(xjj,)  +Av(yjj,)]] 
i=1  hel. 

qui  montre  que  la  relation  est  multiplicative  et  que 
le  rapport  est  une  fonction  de  similitude  appliquee  sur 
les  arcs. 

La  figure  8  donne,  pour  I'exemple  de  la  figure  5, 
les  fonction  |Rp(  Au,  Av)|^  qui  s'expriment  par  la 
relation 

n 

R„(Au)  =  7r[4c  OS  (7B'«tAu)  COS  (3B^-Au)  +  l]^ 
k=l 

Ces  figures  font  ressortir  I'aspect  fractal  du 
rayoimement  exprim^  en  fonction  de  A  u  ainsi  que  la 
.'Auction  des  lobes  secondaires  en  fonction  de  A  u  et 
de  I'ordre  n  du  motif. 

III.3.2.  Protection  sur  les  lobes  secondaires. 

Dans  le  cas  de  la  struct 're  Kg  I'expression  (18) 
montre  que  ; 

-  Dans  la  direction  du  lobe  principal 

iTn(eo.^o)12  =  1  V0.0)p  =  1  ^ 

'  Dans  les  autres  directions 

!Tn(©o>^0>P  =  |Rn(Au*Av)P  =  1“ 

La  protection  sur  les  lobes  secondaires,  dans  le  cas 
du  modble  Kn,  est  done  donn^  par 

a  =  I  -  “  =  (20) 

On  retrouve  done  la  d^pendance  de  la  protection  en 
fonction  de  la  dimension  fractale. 


Pour  un  reseau  rtSgulier,  la  dimension  vaut  : 

Lr=^.  N  =  Agin 

Le  rapport  des  largeurs  des  lobes  pnneipaux  du 
reseau  fractal  Bp  au  reseau  regulier  est  done 

§E  =  Bidt.  =  B 

Br  Lp 

oil  B  est  un  coefficient  supeneur  mais  voism  de  1, 
prenant  en  compte  I'effet  lacunaire  du  reseau  fractal. 

La  figure  9,  qui  represente  les  variations  des 
parametres  d6finissant  le  lobe  principal  et  les  lobes 
secondaires,  montre  que  le  choix  de  la  dimension 
fractale  ne  peut  rdsulter  que  d'un  compromis  entre  la 
finesse  du  lobe  principal  et  les  niveaux  des  lobes 
secondaires. 

En  effet,  pour  un  ordre  n  donne,  il  apparait ; 

-  ()ue  le  rapport  Bp/Bj^  est  une  fonction 
d&roissante  de  D. 

-  Que  la  protection  a  sur  les  lobes  secondaires 
est  une  fonction  croissante  de  D. 

L'utilisateur,  en  fonction  de  ses  applications,  doit 
done  choisir  la  protection  sur  les  lobes  s^ondaires  et 
la  finesse  du  lobe  principal.  II  en  d^uit  alors  la 
dimension  fractale  et  I'ordre  du  motif. 

IV,  -  EXEMPLE  DE  RESEAUX  - 

La  realisation  de  rdseaux  d'antennes  fractals  peut 
etre  entreprise  avec  les  formes  de  r^seaux  les  plus 
diverses. 

On  pr&ente  dans  cette  partie  quelques  exemples 
permettant  d'illustrer  les  d^veloppements  pr&^dents 
en  utilisant,  dans  les  figures  10,  11,  12  un  reseau 


lin^ire  rectiligne  pour  permettre  une  comparaison 
simpie  avec  un  reseau  regutier. 

Quatre  rtseaux  out  €l€  utilise  pour  cet  exempie 
(figure  10).  ixs  donnees  communes,  n6:essaires  pour 
la  comparaison,  sont ; 

-  Le  nombre  d'aeriens  par  rfoeau  N,  ^gal  selon 
les  cas  a  5,  25,  125  ou  625. 

-  La  direction  du  lobe  principal  4>o  =  90,  ©g 
=  180  degres  (qui  donne  evidemment  un  lobe 
arriere  a  0  degre). 

-  La  frequence  d'emission  F  =  l5MHz.  pour 
laquelle  A  =  20m. 

•  La  distance  minimale  entre  anterme  est 


Rfeeau  A 

Reseau  lin^ire  rectiligne  compose  d'antermes 
espac^s  de  A/2  =  10  m.  correspondant  a  un 
espacement  Dy  maximum  pour  eviter  des  lobes 
d'ambiguite. 

Pour  ce  reseau 
B  =  5 

aie{0-l-2-3-4} 

Dimension  fractale  D  =  1. 

Roseau  B 

Reseau  lineaire  fractal  avec  : 

B  =  5,7 

ai  e  {  0  -  1,37  -2,41  -  3,43  -4,59  } 
Dimension  fractale  D  =  0,877. 

Rfeeau  C 

Roseau  lineaire  fractal  avec  : 

B  =  6,27 

ai  e  {  0  -  1,47  -2,65  -  3,77  -  5,37  } 
Dimension  fractale  D  =  0,797. 

R&eau  D 

Roseau  lineaire  fractal  avec  ; 

B  =  7,87 

ai  e  {  0  -  2,07  -  3,53  -  4,86  -  6,83  } 
Dimension  fractale  D  =  0,635. 

La  figure  11  montre  1' influence  de  la  dimension 
fractale  sur  les  lobes  secondaires.  On  doit  noter  que 
du  reseau  regulier  pour  lequel  D  =  1  au  reseau  fractal 
de  dimension  minimale  D  =  0,635 

-  Les  remontdes  des  lobes  secondaires 
augmentent. 

-  La  largeur  du  lobe  principal  diminue. 


La  figure  12  montre  1' influence  de  la  dimension 
fractale  sur  la  largeur  du  lobe  pnncipal.  Les  r6sultats 
present^  ici  sont  les  parties  des  diagrammes  de 
rayonnement  de  la  figure  10  representant  les  angles  de 
rayormement  de  160  4  200  degres.  Pour  un  meme 
nombre  d'antennes  on  constate  que  la  largeur  du  lobe 
principal  diminue  avec  la  dimension  fractale.  On  a 
reporte  les  valeurs  de  la  largeur  theorique  de  Bp 
calcuiee  a  partir  de  par  la  relation 

Bp  =  Br  D“ 

On  peut  constater  que  cette  relation  est  tr^s  bien 
verifiee. 

La  figure  13  enfin,  met  en  evidence  I'effet  de 
I’ordre  du  motif  n  qui  varie  de  1  a  4.  Le  nombre 
d'antennes  prend  done  les  valeurs  respectives  N  =  5, 
25,  125.  625. 

On  constate  le  bon  accord  entre  la  thwine  et  les 
resultats  puisque  I'on  remarque  : 

-  Une  diminution  des  lobes  .secondaires  lorsque 
n  augmente. 

-  Une  reduction  de  la  largeur  du  lobe  pnncipal 
lorsque  n  augmente. 

Les  reseaux  a  deux  dimensions  traites  dans  le  ias 
general  presentent  evidemment  des  propii^teds 
semblables.  La  figure  14  represente  des  diagrammes 
de  rayonnement  pour  des  reseaux  fractals  composes  de 
125  antennes  dans  lesquels  la  disposition  des  antennes 
e.st  a  I'interieur  d'un  cercle. 

La  figure  14a  represente  le  diagramme  de 
rayonnement  d'un  reseau  lineaire  circulaire  regulier 
tel  que  la  distance  entre  deux  antennes  soit  A 12.  La 
loi  d'illumination  connue  montre  une  remontee  des 
lobes  secondaires  importante. 

Les  figures  14b  et  14c  montrent  les  diagrammes 
obtenus  de  deux  reseaux  fractals  dont  les  dimensions 
sont  voisines  de  D  =  1.6.  11s  reveient  I'avantage  que 
I'on  peut  trouver  dans  les  reseaux  de  surface  a 
structure  fractale,  tant  sur  la  reduction  du  lobe 
principal  que  sur  la  protection  des  lobes  secondaires. 

La  figure  15  donne  les  diagrammes  de  rayonnement 
de  reseaux  de  surface  fractals  inscrits  dans  des 
rectangles.  Ces  reseaux,  dont  les  dimensions  sont 
voisines  de  D  =  1,6,  ont  ete  obtenus  en  combinant 
une  loi  fractale  el  une  loi  aleatoire.  On  peut  constacer 
encore  la  bonne  qualite  des  diagrammes  de 
rayonnement  obtenus  avec  125  antennes,  mais 
I'introduction  de  la  loi  al6atoire  ne  permet  pas  de 
controler,  a  pnori,  les  niveaux  des  lobes  secondaires. 


Dans  le  premier  cas,  la  protection  sur  ie  lobe  arhfere 
est  assure,  alors  qu’elle  ne  I'est  pas  dans  le  cas  du 
r^seau  r^gulier. 

V.  -  CONCLUSION  - 

La  conception  de  r6seaux  d'antennes  lacunaires  de 
grande  dimension  a  abord&  i  travers  une  thdorie 
fractale,  par  la  construction  de  motifs  autosimilaires 
etendus  bien  adapt^s  au  probl&me. 

La  formulation  propose  conduit  it  des  rfeultats  en 
bon  accord  avec  la  th^orie,  accord  que  confirment  les 
examples  donn^. 

Le  compromis  entre  la  largeur  du  lobe  principal  et 
la  protection  k  assurer  sur  les  lobes  secondaires  fixe  la 
dimension  fractale. 

La  m^thode  proposee  consiste  a  ^tablir  ie  rdseau  k 
partir  d'un  (rdseaux  lindaires)  ou  deux  (r^seaux  de 
surface)  systemes  de  numeration  lacunaires  dont  les 
bases  et  les  chiffres  sont  fractionnaires. 

Les  motifs  dependent  du  choix  que  Ton  peut  alors 
faire  et  il  convient  de  choisir  les  chiffres  du  systeme 
de  numeration  de  fa<;on  a  ne  pas  introduire,  contrainte 
facile  a  respecter,  des  regularit^s  dans  ieur 
progression. 

L' introduction  des  variations  al&itaoires,  ou  de 
motifs  fractals  totalement  al^toires,  ou  toute 
combinaison  de  ces  methodes.  peut  etre  utilise.  Les 
rdsultats  constates  n'ont  pas  mis  en  Evidence 
d'am^lioration  des  diagrammes. 

Les  diagrammes  obtenus  peuvent,  comme  pour  les 
r^seaux  reguiiers,  etre  ameiior^  en  utilisant  des  lois 
de  ponderation  sur  1 'amplitude  complexe  des  signaux 
de  chaque  antenne. 

La  structure  purement  fractale  parait  done 
pr^f^rable  puisqu'elle  conserve  un  aspect  totalement 
ddterministe  en  organisant,  de  fa<;on  rigoureuse,  le 
d&ordre. 
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Direciiun  de  ruyonnement 


FIGURE  1  :  Grametrie  du  rayonnement  d'une  surface 
deflnie  par  sa  loi  dMUnmination. 
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FIGURE  2  :  R&eau  de  surface  regulier. 


FIGURE  3  ;  Exemple  de  diugramme  d'un  reseau  liiieuiri; 
regulier 
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FIGURE  4  :  EniciiiM*  trtedlquc  dc  Cwtor< 
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FIGURE  6  :  Mulifs  fractals  d4l(tus  par 
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FIGURE  7  :  Conflguradon  gen^rale  d'une  antenne 

fractale  autosimilaire  dans  un  espace  a  2 
dimensions. 
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FIGURE  9a  :  Variation  du  rapport  Bf/Br 

en  fonction  de  I'ordre  du  motif 


so  di 


FIGURE  9b  :  Variation  de  la  protection 
sur  les  lobes  secondaires 
en  fonction  de  I'ordre 
dii  motif  pour  B  =  5 
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FIGURE  8 

VARIATIOM  DU  FACTBUR  DE  RESEAD 
|r(Au)|^ 

3  £  I  Of 3 7,10^ 


RESEAU  A  9  9  9  9  9 

DZMBBSXOH  D«1 

RESEAD  B  •  •  •  •  9 

OIMEHSIOE  0-.877 

RESEAD  C  •  •  •  •  • 

DZMEHSZOB  0-.797 

RESEAD  D  •  •  •  •  • 

DZMBHSXOE  D-.835 


FIGURE  10  :  Motifs  fractals  de  base  (ordre  1)  des 
r&eaux  lin^aires  utilises  en  exemple. 
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FIGURE  12  :  Influence  de  la  dimension  fractale  D  sur  la 
largeur  du  lobe  principal  pour  des  reseaux 
constitu^s  par  125  antennes. 


FIGURE  14  :  Reseaux  fractals  "circulaircF"  a 
N  =  125  antennes. 
a)  Reguliers  b)  c)  Fractals 


R&eaux  fractals  "rectaiigulaires"  a 
N  =  125  antennes. 
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DISCUSSION 


I-  LEWANDOWSKI 

in  the  case  of  random  arrays,  one  can  use  Ruze's  staiistical  method  of  esiimaiing  probability  of  sidc-lobe-level  exceedance,  is  (here 
a  coinparabJe  way  to  "guesstimate "  the  stde-lobe-lcvel  peak  exceedance  for  anays  determined  using  the  fracla!  design  approach"' 


AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

La  difference  entre  l"approche  purement  aleatoire  ei  I'approche  fractaie  vienl  du  fait  que  la  diStermination  fractale  est  d^terminisie  et 
que  par  consequent  le  diagramme  de  rayonncmeni  pcui  etre  exprime  de  fagon  anaiyuque.  On  peui  done  parfaitcment  conliolcr  Ics 
lobes  sccondaues  (et  tout  le  diagramme  de  rayonnement)  du  reseau.  Dans  les  rc.scaux  aJdaioires  on  ne  peui  avoir  qu  une  approche 
siatislique.  ce  qui  ne  permet  pas  de  garaniir  les  remontees  locales. 

riie  difference  between  the  purely  random  approach  and  the  fractal  approach  is  explained  by  the  fact  inal  fractal  determination  is 
deterministic  and  that  as  4  result  the  antenna  pattern  can  be  expressed  in  analytical  fashion  This  means  that  the  side  lobes  land 
the  whole  of  the  antenna  paiternt  of  the  array  can  be  completely  checked.  With  random  arrays  we  can  only  adopt  a  statistical 
approach  which  does  not  enable  us  to  allow  for  local  variations. 


C.  BOND 

Ourant  votre  e.".pose.  vous  avez,  fait  reference  a  un  grand  nombre  d'clements  a  i'lntirieur  de  votre  antenne.  Croyez  vous  que  cette 
methode  pout  etre  utile  k  la  bande  HF  ou  Ton  uulise.  cn  general,  de  sept  i  onze  antennes  (^l^ments)'' 

During  your  talk,  you  referred  to  a  large  number  of  elements  inside  your  antenna.  Do  you  think  that  this  method  could  be  useful 
for  the  IIP  band,  where  some  7  to  1 1  antennas  (elemenlsl  are  commonly  used.' 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Cette  methode  a  et6  etudi^e  pour  dcs  rtiseaux  de  grande  dimension.  Elle  pout  etre  appliquM  approximalivemenl  pour  des  riseaux 
depassant  25  antennes.  En  HF,  elle  peui  etre  utilisce  pour  ccs  reseaux  sachanl  que  Ton  utilise  dcs  rcseau.x  de  grande  dimension, 
luitamment  en  radar  transhorizon. 

This  metiwd  was  designed  for  large  scale  arrays.  It  can  he  applied  approximately  to  arrays  w  ith  over  25  antennas  It  can  be  used 
for  HF  arrays,  given  that  large  scale  HF  arrays  are  used,  in  particular  for  over. tiw horizon  radar. 


LOCALISATION  D'EMISSIONS  A  EVASION  DE  FREQUENCE  ET  RAFALES 
PAR  CAPTEUR  A  ANALYSE  SEQUENTIELLE  EN  BALAYAGE  RAPIDE 


D.  JOSSET 

THOMSON-CSF  Division  RGS 
66,  rue  du  Foss6  Blanc 
92  231  GENNEVILLIERS 
FRANCE 


R^sumd  : 

L'utilisation  de  techniques  de  transmission 
par  Evasion  da  frequence  ou  rafales  en  VUKF  afin 
de  latter  contra  las  systdmes  ECM  classiquas  se 
r^pand  de  plus  an  plus.  L'apparition  da  capteur 
goniom4triquas  rapides  rand  possible  I'interception 
at  la  goniomdtria  da  ces  signaur 

La  localisation  da  ces  signaux  par  un 
systdma  classique  ndcessite  une  mise  an  attenta 
sur  remission.  Afin  d'dviter  ce  probl&ma,  on 
propose  de  disposer  un  systdma  d'axtraction  des 
Emissions  d  Evasion  de  frequence  at  rafales  avac 
las  goniomdtras  avant  la  localisation,  calle-ci 
s'affectuant  sur  des  emissions  "  synthetiques  ' 
calcuieas  d  partir  das  detections  goniometriquas. 

La  calcui  da  ces  emissions  "synthetiques" 
necassita  una  algorithms  permettant  la 
reconnaissance  at  I'identification  des  types 
d'emissions.  A  partir  das  reconnaissances 
'’''actueas  sur  plusieurs  goniomdtres,  on  recherche 
.i  emattaurs  ayant  las  mBmes  caractdristiques  sur 
les  differants  capteurs  avant  d'en  effectuer  la 
localisation  par  una  methods  des  moindres  carres 
cartesians. 


1  -  MODELISATION  DE  L'ENVIRONNEMENT 

Afin  de  mesurer  les  performances  d'un 
systeme  de  localisation  d'emissions  e  evasion  de 
frequence  et  rafales  d  partir  de  capteur  d  analyse 
s6quentielle,  il  a  6t6  ndcessaire  de  developper  une 
simulation  de  I'environnement  radioeiectrique  ainsi 
que  du  goniometre. 

a)  intercepteur  goniometrique 


Les  nouvelles  generations  d'intercepteur 
goniometrique  permettent  I'interception  des 
emissions  a  evasion  de  frequence.  Ces 
intercepteurs  possSdent  des  vitesses  de  balayage 
depassant  1  GHz  par  seconde.  Ces  intercepteurs 
utilisent  le  pnncipe  de  detection  d'energie  afin  de 
n'effectuer  une  mesure  goniometrique  que  lorsque 
le  canal  radioeiectrique  est  actif. 

L'intercepteur  modeiise  dans  le  cadre  de 
cette  etude  est  le  TRC  612  de  THOMSON-CSF. 
Les  principes  du  systeme  de  localisation  propose 
peuvent  s'appliquer  d  tous  les  types  de  goniometre 
utilisant  les  mfimes  pnncipes  de  mesure  (mesure 
goniometrique  sur  activite  d'un  canal!. 

Le  fonctionnement  de  ces  intercepteurs 
sont  de  par  leur  conception  asynchrones;  le  temps 
de  scrutation  d'une  bande  depend  fonement  de  la 
densite  de  I'environnement. 


b)  environnement 

L'environnement  cible  est  un 
environnement  champs  de  bataille.  Sur  une  zone 
donnee  (50  km  *  50  km),  on  dispose  d'un 
ensemble  de  100  r6seaux  de  10  emetteurs.  La 
dotation  en  emetteur  a  evasion  de  frequence  est 
variable.  De  meme  pour  les  emetteurs  du  type 
rafales.  La  repartition  geographique  de  ces 
emetteurs  suit  une  loi  aieatoire  uniforme  d  2 
dimensions  dans  la  zone  consid6ree. 


c)  communications 

Les  modeies  de  communications  pris  en 
compte  pour  les  communications  en  mode 
frequence  fixe  (  FF  )  et  en  mode  evasion  de 
frequence  (  EVF  )  sont  des  communications 
pariees.  La  modeiisation  des  alternats  est  d6crite 
en  annexe  2. 

Les  emissions  EVF  sont  modeiisees  par  un 
tirage  aieatoire  uniforme  des  paliers  de  frequence 
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sur  domaine  frgquentiel  determine.  Dans 
I'application  pr6sent6e  ci-apr6s,  le  domaine 
<r6quentiet  est  r6duit  a  une  seule  bande 
d'dtalement.  L'utilisation  d'une  distribution  EVF 
rdpartie  sur  plusieurs  sous-bandes  d'dtalement  ne 
modifiera  pas  I'algorithme  de  localisation. 

Les  rafales  seront  assimildes  a  des 
transmissions  de  donndes  ponctuelles.  Elies 
6mettent  en  mode  frdquence  fixe.  La  durde  des 
amissions  rafales  est  comprise  entre  1 00  ms  et  1 
seconds  avec  rapatition  possible. 


d|  propagation 

Le  modaie  de  propagation  phs  en  compte 
est  un  modaie  de  propagation  en  espace  libre. 
L'objectif  de  cette  atude  atant  la  validation  d'une 
mathode  face  a  un  environnement  donna,  les 
perturbations  liaes  a  la  propagation  par  onde  de  sol 
ne  seront  pas  pris  en  compte  (effets  de  raduction 
de  I'environnement  raellement  visible  au  niveau  de 
chaque  capteuri. 


2  -  RECONNAISSANCE  DES  EMISSIONS  FF  /  EVF 
/  RAFALES 


3)  mode  de  fonctionnement  du  goniomatre 

L'intercepteur  goniomatrique  effectue  un 
balayage  sur  le  domaira  fraquentiel  datermina 
|f_min,  f_maxl.  A  chaque  datection  d'anergie,  il 
effectue  une  mesure  goniomatrique  sur  ramission 
radioaiectrique.  La  datection  d'anergie  dans  un 
canal  radioaiectrique  s'effectue  dans  un  temps  tras 
bref  (typique  :  10  //s|.  Par  centre,  la  mesure 
goniomatrique  nacessite  une  presence  du  signal 
sur  environ  500  (js. 

Pendant  une  durae  d'observation  T,  le 
goniomatre  aura  effectua  plusieurs  balayages 
successifs  de  la  bande  (f  min,  f  maxl  constdarae. 


b)  discrimination  des  amissions 

Chaque  amission  radioaiectrique  possade 
un  vecteur  de  paramatres  discriminants;  ce  vecteur 
est  caractaristique  de  ramission. 

Pour  une  amission  FF,  la  caractarisation  peut  atre 
reprasentae  par  le  vecteur  suivant: 

(  frequence  centrale,  largeur  d'amission, 
modulation  [types, ...),  azimut,  instants  d'amission 

I 

II  en  sera  de  mame  pour  une  amission  EVF  : 

(  bandes  de  frequences,  loi  de  distribution 
des  paliers,  modulation  (type,  ...!,azimut, 
instants  d'amission  I. 


En  goniomatrie  saquentielle,  on  ne  dispose 
pas  de  la  mesure  de  I'ensemble  de  ces  parametres 
discriminants.  La  goniomatrie  limite  le  nombre  de 
paramatres  mesuras  a  4  qui  sont; 

-  frequence 

-  azimut 

-  instant  de  mesure 

-  niveau. 

Le  critare  niveau  depend  fortement  des 
conditions  de  propagation  et  des  modulations;  sa 
valeur  n'aura  qu'une  valeur  subalterne.  Ainsi  il  ne 
sera  pris  en  compte  dans  la  discrimination  que  sur 
des  acarts  imponants  lorsque  les  autres 
paramatres  seront  semblabies. 

L'identification  d'une  amission  FF  se  tera 
esser.tiellemenr  sur  le  critare  fraquentiel.  Les 
critares  d'azimut  et  de  durae  serviront  a 
caractariser  remission;  ces  paramatres  seront 
utilises  en  correlation  de  localisation. 

Pour  une  amission  EVF,  ce  paramatre  ne 
pourra  plus  atre  utilise  comme  discriminant 
(notamment  dans  le  cas  des  goniomatres 
saquentiels).  Le  paramatre  discriminant  essentiel 
sera  la  mesure  azimutale  de  ramission.  A  partir  de 
ce  critare  discriminant,  on  determiners  les  zones 
fraquentielles  d'atalement  des  EVF  (ce  critare 
deviendra  discriminant  en  correlation  de 
localisation). 


c  )  reconnaissance  des  amissions 

A  partir  des  donnaes  acquises  par  le 
goniomatre,  il  existe  de  multiples  mathodes  de 
classification  des  donnaes  pour  rasoudre  le 
probiame  pose.  La  mathode  prasentae  ci-apres  est 
aiaborae  afin  de  tenir  compte  du  caractare  temps 
reel  des  oparateurs  et  limiter  le  coQt  en  puissance 
de  calcul. 

La  mesure  goniomatrique  est  constituae 
par  le  vecteur 

I  azimut, 

frequence, 
date, 
niveau  ). 

Le  classement  des  mesures  sur  une 
pariode  d'extraction  est  effectuae  suivant  I'ordre 
suivant: 

1)  frequence 

2)  azimut 

3)  date. 

Le  niveau  ne  permet  que  dans  quelques 
occasions  limitaes  de  saparer  2  amissions. 

Le  nombre  de  mesures  effectuaes  sur  une 
amission  depend  de  la  densita  d'environnement  et 
de  la  bande  balayae.  La  durae  de  scrutation  d'une 
bande  atant  tras  infarieure  a  la  durae  d'extraction, 
le  goniomatre  effectuera  n  mesures  sur  une  mame 
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emission  FF.  La  construction  d'un  histogramme  en 
frequence  permet  par  seuillage  d'en  extraire  les 
emissions  de  type  FF.  La  distinction  des  alternats 
de  communications  FF  est  etablie  par  un 
histogramme  en  azimut;  chaque  alternat  de 
communication  est  identifie  par  une  datation  au 
setn  de  la  pehode  d'extraction. 

En  effectuant  un  regroupement  de  toutes 
les  mesures  relatives  d  une  m6me  emission  FF,  on 
etablit  un  plot  "synthetique"  repr6sentatif  de 
remission.  II  est  caracterise  par  les  parametres 
suivants  : 

(  type  FF 

frequence  centrale 
azimut  moyen 
ecart_type  en  azimut 
date  de  debut 
date  de  fin  ). 


Le  discriminant  f  rOquentiel  ne  pouvant  Stre 
employe  pour  reconnaftre  les  EVF,  on  effectuera 
une  discrimination  azimutale.  Cette  operation  est 
effectuee  apres  elimination  des  emissions  FF.  La 
detection  des  emissions  EVF  se  fait  par  seuillage 
sur  un  histogramme  en  azimut  des  detections. 

Sur  un  mSme  azimut,  ptusieurs  emissions 
EVF  peuvent  coexister  (alignement  dans  les  visdes 
goniometriquesl.  Aussi  on  identifie  chaque 
emission  EVF  par  la  (ou  les)  zone(s)  frequentielle(s) 
occup6e(s|.  Chaque  plot  EVF  est  alors  caracterise 
par  un  domaine  d'6talement  frequentiel 
(f_min,f_m3xl. 

Les  detections  relatives  d  chaque  emission 
EVF  sont  alors  regroup6es  dans  un  plot  * 
synthetique'  representatif  de  remission: 

(  type  EVF, 

frequence  min, 
frequence  max, 
azimut  moyen, 
ecart-type  azimutal, 
date  de  debut, 
date  de  fin  ), 

La  datation  des  emissions  se  fait  en 
calculant  la  date  inferieure  et  superieure  des 
detections  relatives  e  un  plot. 


La  reconnaissance  des  emissions  de  type 
rafale  est  faite  sur  le  mfime  principe  que  la 
reconnaissance  FF.  On  etablit  la  reconnaissance 
rafale  sur  I'ensemble  des  detections  n'ayant  pas 
servi  aux  reconnaissances  precedentes.  Cette 
operation  n'est  effectuee  que  sur  les  emissions 
rafales  dmettant  en  frequence  fixe. 

On  effectue  I’identification  de  remission 
rafale  au  mfime  titre  que  les  emissions  FF  par  un 
plot  'synthetique”  ayant  les  m6mes 
caractehstiques. 


3  •  PRINCIPES  OE  LOCALISATION 


a)  technique  de  localisation 

La  methode  de  localisation  utilisee  est  une 
methode  de  localisation  necessitant  I'emploi  de 
plusieurs  observateurs.  La  technique  de  localisation 
est-  une  localisation  par  les  moindres  carres 
cartesiens  11).  Nous  rappelons  briOvement  les 
principes  de  la  methode  en  annexe  1 . 


b)  techniques  de  correlation  entre  capteur 

Chaque  capteur  goniomethque  effectue  un 
ensemble  de  releve  de  mesures  sur  les  emissions 
radioeiectriques  interceptables.  Chaque  mesure  est 
decrite  par  un  vecteur  associe 
(  capteur 

azimut 
frequence 
niveau 
date  ) 

Dans  les  systemes  de  localisation  actuals, 
la  correlation  entre  capteur  d'une  emission  est 
essentiellement  bas6e  sur  le  critere  frequentiel. 

L'utilisation  de  ce  critere  comme 
discriminant  dans  les  systemes  de  localisation  des 
emissions  e  evasion  de  frequence  necessite  une 
parfaite  rynchronisation  des  balayages  des 
stations  (interception  des  mfimes  paliers  au  mCmes 
instants).  Ce  probieme  deviendra  d'autant  plus 
insoluble  que  les  duree  de  paliers  seront  courtes. 

Pour  reduire  I'influence  du  probieme  de 
synchronisation,  on  va  effectuer  avant  la 
localisation  une  reconnaissance  des  emissions 
appeiee  extraction;  chaque  emission  sera  identifiee 
par  un  ensemble  de  parametres 
(  capteur 

type  (FF,EVF,RAF) 
azimut  moyen 
sigma  azimut 
frequence  centrale 
largeur  de  bande 
date  de  debut 
date  de  fin  ) 

A  partir  des  ensembles  de  plots 
representatifs  des  emissions  detectees,  la  premiere 
etape  de  la  localisation  est  d'effectuer  la 
correlation  des  emissions  entre  les  differents 
capteurs. 

Les  criteres  de  correlation  seront  classes 
dans  un  ordre  decrotssant  ; 

(  type 

frequence 

date 

azimut  ) 


On  dispose  au  niveau  de  la  station  de 
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localisation  de  n  ensembles  de  mesures  des 
Emissions  relatifs  aux  envlronnements  pergus  par 
chaque  station  de  localisation.  Nous  appliquerons 
la  correlation  entre  emissions  en  respectant  I'ordre 
de  discrimination  presentee  ci-dessus. 

Les  emissions  reconnues  de  mCme  type 
au  niveau  extraction  seront  correiees  entre  elles. 
Ensuite  sera  pris  en  compte  le  critere  frequentiel. 

La  correlation  des  emissions  de  type  FF 
est  faite  essentieilement  sur  la  frequence,  ensuite 
sur  les  dates.  La  datation  permettra  de  discriminer 
les  alternats  de  communications  FF.  La  nature 
asynchrone  des  qoniometres  ne  permet  pas  d'avoir 
les  memes  dates  de  debut  et  fin  des  emissions 
entre  goniometres.  Aussi  la  correlation  des  dates 
d'emission  entre  les  differents  capteurs  sera  faite 
avec  un  degre  d'incertitude.  Ce  degre  d'incertitude 
prend  en  compte  les  effets  des  balayages  non 
synchrones  des  differents  goniometres,  ainsi  que 
les  erreurs  de  datation. 

L'azimut  n'est  pas  un  critere  e  proprement 
dit  de  correlation;  il  permet  seulement  de  lever  les 
ambiguTtes  de  localisation,  en  particulier  lors  de  tirs 
gcniometriques  paralieies. 

Poor  les  emissions  de  type  EVF,  on 
reprendra  les  mfemes  discriminants.  Etant  donne 
que  les  caracteristiques  des  EVF  mesurees  au  sein 
des  divers  goniometres  sont  differentes 
(asynchronisme  des  balayages),  on  effectuera  une 
correlation  en  imposant  une  marge  d'incertitude 
sur  la  correlation.  Le  degr6  d'incertitude  sur  le 
domaine  common  frequentiel  depend  des  modes 
de  fonctionnement  (  duree  d'extraction.  densite 
d'environnement,...).  Ce  degre  d'incertitude  est 
etabli  experimentalement. 

La  correlation  sur  les  dates  est  effectude 
avec  la  mfime  methode  que  celle  employee  en  FF. 

Les  emissions  rafales  extraites  sont 
analysees  en  respectant  les  principes  decrits  en 
frequence  fixe. 


4  -  PERFORMANCES 

Les  performances  de  fa  localisation 
dependent  du  temps  d'observation  du  systeme  et 
du  nombre  d'emetteurs  acttfs  pendant  cette 
periode.  On  definit  ainsi  plusieurs  parametres  de 
localisatior.  qui  sont; 

.  le  taux  de  localisation  representant  le 
nombre  de  localisations  par  cycle 
d'extraction  sur  le  nombre  d'emetteurs 
actifs, 

le  taux  de  localisation  reussie 
representant  le  nombre  d'emetteurs 
correctement  localises. 

On  mesure  une  performance  de 


localisation  par  cycle  d'extraction  representant  le 
nombre  de  localisations  correctes  par  rapport  aux 
nombre  d'emetteurs  actifs.  La  performance  globale 
du  systeme  sera  mesur6e  par  le  nombre 
d'emetteurs  localises  sur  N  cycles  d'extraction. 

Avec  177  reseaux  de  lOemetteurs  ayant 
un  taux  d'activite  de  50%  et  les  modeies  de 
communications  decrits  precedemment  (80  %  FF, 
10%  EVF  et  10  %  rafales]  repartis  sur  la  bande 
(30  MHz,  88  MHz],  on  obtient  statisquement  par 
cycle  d'extraction  (  cycle  d'extraction  de  2 
secondes),  des  taux  de  localisation  de  ; 

.  72  %  pour  les  emetteurs  FF  actifs 

durant  ce  cycle 

soit  51  emetteurs  sur  71  toutes 
les  2  secondes, 

.  33  %  pour  les  emetteurs  EVF  actifs 

durant  ce  cycle 

soit  6  emetteurs  sur  18  toutes 
les  2  secondes, 

.  41  %  pour  les  emetteurs  rafales  actif 

Gjrant  ce  cycle 

soit  7  emetteurs  sur  18  toutes 
les  2  secondes. 

L'application  d'un  suivi  de  localisation  sur 
plusieurs  cycles  d'extraction  su'cessifs  permet  de 
localiser  tous  les  reseaux.  Statistiquement  sur  une 
periode  de  1  minute  (  30  cycles  d'extraction  de  2 
secondes),  tous  les  emetteurs  ictifs  auront  6te 
localises. 

Le  systeme  de  localisation  apres 
extraction  est  conpu  pour  permettre  un  suivi  temps 
reel  des  emissions.  Aussi  on  pourra  developper  au 
sein  oe  la  station  de  localisation,  un  systeme  de 
suivi  temps  reel  des  emetteurs;  ceci  permettra 
I'analyse  temps  reel  de  I'environnement 
radioeiectrique. 


5  -  CONCLUSION 

Ce  systeme  de  localisation  a  6t6 
developpe  pour  s'adapter  e  I'intercepteur 
goniometrique  TRC  6 1 2  de  THOMSON-CSF  afin  de 
repondre  aux  nouvelles  menaces  EVF  et  rafales.  La 
realisation  de  ce  systeme  est  en  cours 
d'impiementation. 
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ANNEXE  1  :  PRINCIPES  DE  LA  LOCALISATION 


Un  goniomfitre  G  de  coordon6es  (Xg.Yg) 
dans  un  repftrel  0,x,y)  mesure  t'angle  sous  lequel 
il  intercepte  une  cib!e  radio^lectrique  C  de 
coOrdonnges  (Xc.Ycl.  L'angle  thSorique  (thfital  est 
donne  par 


e=axctg( 


{Ys-Yg)  . 
iXs-Xg) 


La  mesure  estaffectfie  d'un  bruit  inherent 
au  capteur  employ^.  Nous  prendrons  comme 
hypothese  que  I'erreur  de  mesure  sur  Tangle  suit 
une  loi  normale  de  moyenne  nulle.  La  probabiiite 
d'effectuer  une  mesure  avec  une  erreur  phi  autour 
theta  s'6crit  : 

p{^)d9= — - — oxp(-^)d<t 


■■  sln*e, 
-E - i 


P 


•  00»^, 

-E - 1 

y.  (o,/ 


•  slne/x>36^ 


v-£ 
yi 


:  6cart-type  de  mesure  du  goniometre 
Soit  P  la  projection  orthogonale  de  la  cible 
sur  le  tir.  On  a 


P,>PC=D/«(*) 

avec  Oj  la  distance  cible  gonio 
Pour  N  goniometres,  les  erreurs  de  mesure 
d'angle  sont  independantes.  En  consequence,  la 
probabiiite  resultante  sera  le  produit  des 
probabilites  eiementaires  : 


M2 


y/St  n<r, 

J-1 


exp(-lE^^)nd*. 

2yi  o*  yi 


En  se  reterant  au  calcul  effectue  par  R.G. 
STANFIELD  ID,  la  solution  la  plus  probable  est 
donnee  par  les  equations: 


1 


(ip-v*)/-i 


*  vco»0,-pslne, 
-EP, - LH - L 


1  »  ico80,-vsine. 

y=_L^EP^ - ^ - ‘■ 

(Lp-vV’ 


ANNEXE  2  :  MODELES  DE  COMMUNICATION 

Le  modfele  de  communication  employe 
represente  des  communications  pariees.  Les 
communications  sont  point  e  point.  A 
Tinitialisation,  le  positionnement  tempoiel  des 
communications  est  suppose  aieatoire  dans  un 
domame  T. 

Le  deroulement  d'une  communication 
repond  e  une  distribution  des  aiternats  suivant  le 
schema  suivant; 

.  4  aiternats  de  procedure  de  debut  de 

communication 

.  N  aiternats  utiles 

.  2  aiternats  de  procedure  de  fin  de 

communication. 

Les  aiternats  de  procedure  sont  de  dur6e 
(1  +x)  secondes,  x  tire  suivant  une  loi  de  rayleigh 
d'ecart-type  donn6,  Les  blancs  d'alternats  sont 
tires  suivant  une  loi  de  rayleigh  d'ecart-type  1 
seconde. 

Les  aiternats  utiles  sont  tires  suivant  une 
loi  de  rayleigh  d’6cart-type  4  secondes  (60%  des 
cas)  ou  8  secondes  (  40%  des  cas). 

Statistiquement  la  dur6e  d'une  communication 
variera  de  50  secondes  (aiternats  courts)  4  70 
secondes  (aiternats  longs). 

Entre  2  communications,  on  definit  un 
etat  de  veille  d6fini  par  un  temps  T  resultat  de  la 
somme  d'une  dur6e  minimale  (T^  =  20  secondes 
)  et  d'un  tirage  suivant  une  loi  de  rayleigh  d'ecart- 
type  24  secondes.  Ceci  correspond  '>  un  taux 
d'activite  des  reseaux  de  50  %. 


avec 
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DISCUSSION 

R.  ROSE 

This  system  is  truly  imps’essive  being  able  to  prosecute  so  many  targets  in  such  a  small  battlefield  area.  How  do  you  defme 
location?  Do  you  mean  just  the  existence  of  energy  or  do  you  produce  an  actual  location,  which  is  the  real  end  product  in 
battlefield  radiolocation? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Une  mesuie  goniomdtrique  est  effectu6e  li  chaque  detection  d’6nergie.  La  localisation  6tant  effectu^e  sur  les  Emissions  leconnues. 
nous  produisons  une  image  de  I'activiid  sur  le  champs  de  bataille;  cetie  image  est  renouvellde  en  temps  r6el  pour  suivie  les  activit^s 
des  dmetteurs.  A  chaque  localisation,  nous  avons  une  estimation  de  la  position  des  6metteuis  actifs. 

The  direction-finding  measurement  is  made  each  lime  energy  is  detected.  As  location  is  performed  on  recognized  emissions,  we 
produce  an  image  of  battlefield  activity:  this  image  is  refreshed  in  in  real  time  so  as  to  monitor  emitter  activity.  Each  time  we  make 
a  location  we  have  an  estimate  of  the  position  of  active  emitters. 

D.  YAVUZ 

If  you  have  more  than  one  net  frequency  hopper  how  do  you  (or  do  you  attempt  to)  differentiate  between  different  hop-sets? 
AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Le  systime  ne  permet  pas  de  mesurer  la  dur6e  de  palier  FH.  Aussi  nous  ne  pourrons  pas  distinguer  les  r6seaux. 

The  system  does  not  allow  measurement  of  the  duration  of  the  frequerury-hopper  step.  Neither  can  we  distinguish  the  networks. 

E.  KOELBLE 

When  your  system  is  fast  scanning  over  the  frequency  band,  how  great  is  the  false  alarm  probability  for  energy  detection  as  a 
function  of  the  sweep  rate  and  for  the  signal  to  noise  ratio? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

La  simulation  ne  prend  pas  en  compte  les  probldmes  ti6s  aux  fausses  alarmes.  Un  seuil  du  rapport  signal/bruit  &  6  db  a  6t6  impost 
a  la  detection  pour  limiter  le  nombre  de  fausses  detections. 

The  simulation  does  not  take  false  alarm  related  problems  into  account.  A  signal  to  noise  ratio  of  6  dB  has  been  imposed  on 
detection  in  order  to  limit  the  amount  of  false  detections. 

E.  LISEC 

What  hop-rate  of  true  VHF  emitters  did  you  assume?  Is  it  related  the  PR4-G  radio? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Les  emetteurs  consideres  sont  les  emetteurs  typiques  de  la  bande  VHF,  e’est  i  dire  entre  100  et  300  sauts  par  seconde.  Les 
simulations  prennent  en  compte  un  module  du  TRC  950  de  THOMSON-CSF;  tous  les  modes  de  distribution  des  emissions  EVF 
n’ont  pas  ete  simulds  (systfemes  It  multi-sous-bandes  presents  dans  le  PR4G) 

The  emitters  considered  are  typical  VHF  band  emitters,  i.e.,  between  100  and  300  hops  per  second.  The  simulations  assume  a 
THOMSON-CSF  TRC  950  emitter;  all  the  EVF  emission  distribution  modes  were  not  simulated  (multi- sub-band  systems  in  the  PR4- 
G). 
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absAuct 

An  eignestructure  based,  doubly  adaptive 
array  processing  algorithm  is  described. 
This  algorithm  resolves  the  differential 
time  of  arrival  (DTOA)  between  the  direct 
signal  and  a  delayed  replica  that  arrives 
over  a  different  ray  path.  Simulations, 
using  theoretical  responses  of  a  circular 
eight  element  dipole  array,  illustrate  the 
resolving  characteristics  of  the 
algorithm. 

I .  IKTSODOCTZON 

HF  communication  signals  often  arrive  at 
the  receiving  antenna  over  multiple  paths. 
A  classic  multipath  situation  of  this  type 
is  a  direct  surface  wave  received  in 
combination  with  an  ionospherically 
propagated  skywave.  Resolution  of  these 
two  components  along  with  an  estimate  of 
their  differential  time  delay  can  be 
exploited  to  determine  location  of  the 
transmitter.  This  paper  describes  an 
eigenstructure  based,  doubly  adaptive 
processing  algorithm  which  yields  an 
optimum  estimate  of  the  differential  time 
of  arrival.  Angle  of  arrival  (AOA)  values 
for  the  two  ray  paths  can  be  calculated  by 
applying  superresolution  processing 
algorithms  to  the  a,.ray  correlation 
matrix.  Digitally  beamformed  data  streams 
are  generated  by  linearly  weighting  and 
additively  combining  two  eigenbeam  data 
streams.  The  weights  are  adaptively 
adjusted  to  sort  the  data  streams  into  an 
interferernce  free  copy  of  the  direct  path 
signal  and  a  similarly  interference  free 
copy  of  the  delayed  path  signal.  A  doubly 
adaptive  algorithm  is  applied  to  achieve 
this  sorted  signal  conditions.  Adaptive 
weights  ace  calculated  to  maximize  a 
normalized  correlation  function 
[R^pj.  (X)  1  ^  (the  ratio  of  two  quadratic 
forms)  as  a  function  of  the  advance  added 
to  the  delayed  signal.  The  advance  that 
maximized  the  normalized  correlation 
function  yields  an  optimum  estimate  of  the 
differential  delay  between  the  two  s.i.gnal 
propagation  paths . 

II.  THEORETICAL  MULTIPATH  PROBLEM 

To  demonstrate  doubly  adapted  signal 
resolution,  a  problem  is  established  by 
theoretically  propagating  an  incident 
direct  path  signal  and  it's  delayed  path 
replica  onto  an  idealized  eight  element 
dipole  array  as  shown  in  Figure  1 .  The 
voltage  reco-ded  at  the  ith  feedpoint  of 
this  eight  element  circular  array,  as  it 
intercepts  these  vertically  polarized 
narrowband  planewave  signals,  is  expressed 
analytically  as; 

Vi(t)  -  A,(0^,.(|.,,)S,,{t)  +  +  Ni(t)  (1 ) 

05'K-Eai 

where,  is  the  signal  associated 

with  the  direct  planewave,  ^ (t)  is  the 
signal  associated  with  the  delayed 
planewave,  Nj^(t)  is  the  adcitive  noise  at 
the  i^|.  dipole  and  A  (0,  is  the 
response  of  this  dipole  in  the  direction 
(0,  0) .  Electrically  short  omni  dipole 
patterns  are  assumed  with  responses 


described  by: 

A|(6,0) »  Sin{e)  {explj2)tpj(av’c)Cos(Ci-0,)]}  (2) 

osaz-EQZ 

where  (pa^  77/2, Oi)  are  the  spherical 
coordinates  of  the  center  of  the  i^j^ 
dipole.  The  total  array  response  can  be 
written  in  compact  vector  notation  as: 

[V(t)]-(A][S(t)]  +  [N{t)l  (3) 

where: 

[S{t)]  -  [S,M 

[A]  ■  [Ac(9o,„0a,),Ac(0,(^,  Paw)] 

05-g2-EO3 


and  A^ ( (0,  p)  is  an  eight  element  column 
(steering)  vector,  each  element  as 
described  by  (2) .  The  array  correlation 
matrix  (R) ,  experimentally  developed  by 
time  domain  integration  over  all 
V^(t)Vj(t)  products,  is  given  by 


[R]-{A][S][A]’  +  o^[l]  (4) 

0S-92-Ea4 

where  t  denotes  the  congugate  transpose 
and  (S)  -  E{  (S(t)  1  [S(t)  lt).0‘^[I) 
represents  integrated  noise  voltage 
contribution  to  the  array  correlation 
matrix.  The  noise  voltages  are  assumed  to 
be  uncorrelated  with  the  signals  and 
uncorrelated  among  themselves  and  to  have 
identical  variances.  A  randomly  modulated 
signal,  that  arrives  at  the  array  with 
different  time  delays  and  separate 
directions,  will  generate  an  array 
correlation  matrix  that  exhibits  two 
signal  eigenvectors,  i.e.,  eigenvectors, 
associated  with  eigenvalues  having 
To  identify  the  structure  of  these  signal 
eigenvectors,  the  eigenvector  equation: 
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[Riled -Med  (5) 

OS-SZ-EOS 

is  recast  as: 

1  (6) 

[ed-— ^IAK[SA>d} 
x*-<r 

a5-«2-E06 

Each  signal  eigenvector  is  therefore  given 
by “the  linear  combination  of  two  steering 
vectors  in  the  form: 


{ed  -  Ck(dir)[Ac(edi„  +  C,{del}(A,(eae.  (7) 

where; 

Cd<lir)  -  — ^{E{S,„(t)S'd„(t)}lAc(0«.  Oadried 

A*-  <r 

+  [E{Srti,(t)S  (M(t)}[Ac(0<M,  0dai)]^[ed 

Cddel)  -  -i- [e{S*(t)}S^(t))[Ae(e,|„  «,,)r[ej 
A*-  <r 

{E(Sa.,(t)S'^(t)}[Ae(8<,„.  0<^)inedJ 

os-ae-EQ7 


IZZ.  DTOA  EQtATZON  AND  WEZGHT 
OPTZMZZATZOH  TECEHZCOE 

The  two  signal  eigenvectors  described  by 
(7)  span  the  total  steering  vector  space 
and  are  the  key  components  in  the 
resolution  solution,  the  resolution 
process  proceeds  by  using  these  two 
vectors  to  generate  two  eigenvector  based 
data  streams: 


S.i5(1,l)-[e,nV{l)] 

(8) 

05.#2-EO8 

S«,(2.  t)  =  (ed'fVd)] 

(9) 

os-az-Eos 

\Ftccn(r)\^ 


E(U^t)U-^t)}E{U^t  e  r)U'^l  *  r}} 

os-92-eQii(13) 


as  the  delayed  data  stream  is  numerically 
advanced.  The  value  of  tau  that  maximizes 
this  function  is  exactly  equal  the  true 
multipath  delay  if  the  signal-to-noise 
ratio  (SNR)  is  eqiual  too:. 

DTOA  equation  (13)  is  a  maximization 
function  that  depends  on  precomputed 
weights  to  sort  the  signals  prior  to  time 
delay  scanning.  An  alternative  to  this 
difficult  precomputation  task  is  to 
include  weight  computation  within  the 
correlation  maximization  process.  Sets  of 
new  correlation  maximization  weights  are 
computed  at  each  fcest;  step  in  the 
correlation  scanning  process.  At  any 
general  these  optimized 

weights  wiTL  maximize  the  correlation  but 
in  general  do  not  sort  the  signals. 
However,  when  itest  ”  ''^true'  signals 

will  be  sorted  since  only  this  condition 
will  ensure,  at  S  W  R  - tc ,  a  maximized 
correlation  function.  The  resolution 
process  described  herein  is  based  on  the 
ability  to  calculate,  in  closed  form, 
weights  that  maximize  the  correlation 
function.  The  resolution  process 
described  herein  is  based  on  the  ability 
to  calculate,  in  closed  form,  weights  that 
maximize  the  correlation  function.  Weight 
optimization  is  described  as  a  two  step 
process,  direct  signal  weights  are 
optimized  followed  by  delayed  signal 
weight  optimization. 

First,  it  is  assumed  that  accurate  delayed 
signal  weights  have  been  precomputed.  The 
correlation  function  is  then  given  by  an 
equation  that  is  the  ratio  of  two 
quadratic  forms: 


In  the  absence  of  noise,  these  data 
streams  span  a  signal  energy  space  defined 
as : 

eis^(1,  t)  S'^(1.  t)  *  S,,(2. !)  S'„(2,  t))  =  X,  +  Aj  (10) 

05-92EOIO 


[W*<1>  W*(2)][M,(1,1)  M,(1,2)]rW'*<1)| 

[m;(1.1)  M,(2.2llliv;,(2)j 


OT  r[)V*<1)lV^2)fD,(1.1)  D,(1,2)l(k/*<1)' 

’■j  iDld.D  0,(2.2)JlW'*(2)J, 


A  simple  analysis,  based  on  (7)  ,  (8)  and 

(9) ,  shows  that  these  two  data  streams  can 
be  weighted  and  summed  to  eliminate  either 
direct  path  or  delayed  path  signals. 

Assume  that  these  weights  have  been 
calculated  by  some  scheme  and  result  in  a 
direct  signal  data  stream: 

-  w,„(1  )S.^(1 ,  t)  W^,(2)S^(2.  t)  (11) 

OS-92-EOI1 

that  contains  the  direct  signal  and 
weighted  noise  voltages  but  zero  delayed 
signal  components.  Similarly  a  delayed 
signal  data  stream: 

Ude(t)  -  W^(1)S^(1.  t)  +  W^(2)S^(2.  t)  (12) 

05.flZ-EQ12 

is  assumed  that  does  not  contain  direct 
signal  components. 

Differential  time  delay  between  these  two 
signals  can  be  computed  by  observing  the 
correlation  function: 


•where: 


(14) 


D,(1.1)  =  H/5^1.VS’^1.f)l 

D,(1.2)  =  £(5^1,  OS'^2.  0) 
0,(2,2>  =  ElS^a.  I)S’^2.  ft) 
M,(1.1)=|£IS^1.0(7'*X1.f  +  r))(* 

W,(1.2)  = 


M,(2.2)=|qS^2,0L('*X1.f*-1)r 
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The  object  is  to  maximize  equation  (14) 
over  the  direct  signal  weights.  This 
apparently  difficult  problem,  is  instead 
extremely  simple,  since  the  maximization 
ratio  of  quadratic  forma  is  easily 
computedt2] .  The  maximum  value  over  the 
weights  is  given  by  largest  root  of  the 
determinant : 


M,(1,1)  M, (1.2)1  D,(1.1)  0,(1.2) 

m;(1.2)  M,{2,2)  D;(1,2)  D,{2.2) 


0 
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(15) 
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divided  by  the  function  DT^  (t) .  DTOA  is 
calculated  by  scanning  the  ratio  of  the 
two  functions  X (t> /DTj^  (t)  and  searching 
for  a  maximum.  This  maximum  value  can 
then  be  inserted  into  equation  <14)  and 
solved  to  yield  the  direct  signal  weights. 
Specific  direct  signal  weight  values  need 
not  be  calculated  if  DTOA  resolution  is 
the  single  requirement.  At  this  stage  in 
the  DTOA  computational  process,  a 
significant  problem  still  exists,  that  of 
precomputing  the  delayed  signal  weights. 

Step  two  solves  the  delayed  signal  weight 
computation  problem  by  an  algebraic 
expansion  of  the  only  nonzero  root  of 
equation  (15),  which  is: 


^{D,(1.1)M,(2.2)+  D,(2.2),M(1,1) 
-  [Di(1.2rM,(1,2)+  D,(1.2)W,(1.2)‘l} 


where.  D,{  1,1)0, (2.2)  -!d,(1,2)|  ^ 

05-92-eai6 

This  root  is  a  function  of  the  precomputed 
delayed  signal  weights.  When  these 
weights  are  included  as  algebraic  terms 
instead  of  numerical  values  and  the  result 
divided  by  the  DT^  (also  a  function  of 
delayed  signal  weights,  an  interesting 
ratio  is  observed.  This  new  function  is 
also  a  ratio  of  quadratic  forms  given  by: 


|Hc=.(r)|^  = 


(17) 


OT, 


_ >1S1.2) 

.|EWaw(1)  1V,w{2)f 02(1,1)  Dj(1.2)]rW'^1)|1 

lo;(1.2)  02(2,2)  ilv;.X2)IJ 
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None  of  the  M2- ■ -or  D2(, ) ■ ■ • terms 
presented  in  equation  (17)  involve 
weights,  therefore  this  second  adaptive 
equation  is  maximized  over  delayed  signal 
weights  by  calculating  the  maximum 
eigenvalue  of  a  second  determinant  which 
has  a  form  similar  to  equation  (15) .  The 
terms  required  for  this  calculation  will 
not  be  included  since  they  are  readily 
derived.  Dod.j)  terms  have  the  same 
functional  dependency  as  Dj^(i,f)  with  t 
replaced  by  t  +  T  For  reference  purposes, 
M2 (1,2)  is  given  by: 


Wj(  1 ,2)  -  Z(  1 , 1  )Z'(1 ,2)0(2, 2)  +  Z'(2.2)D(1 , 1 ) 

-  (2^(1 .2)Z(2,1  )D  (1 ,2)  -  Z(1 . 1  )Z'(2.2)D(1 ,2)] 

where 

2(1.1) -E^S',^1.()S,^1.rtO} 

2(1,2) -EfS'^1./)S^2,/+r)} 

2(2,1) -EfS‘^2. 1)5^2, 
Z[2,2)~E{S'^2,t)S^2,t*^] 

06-K-EQia  (18) 


Determinant  number  two  generally  exhibits 
two  nonzero  eigenvalues  which  are 
functions  of  time  delay.  DTOA  solutions 
are  obtained  by  scanning  the  ratio, 
maximum  eigenvalue  divided  by  DTj.  This 
simple  calcudlation  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  determining  DTOA  values.  If 
signal  sorting  is  desired,  the  two  sets  of 
weights  can  be  calculated  by  reverse 


processing  i.e.,  correlation  maximized 
over  time  delay,  which  is  then  used  for 
delayed  signal  weight  calculations 
followed  by  direct  'ignal  weight 
calcuations.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
maximization  function  is  a  ratio, 
therefore  eitlier  set  of  weights  can  bo 
multiplied  by  an  arbitrary  nonzero  complex 
scalar  without  changing  the  value,  this 
indeterminant  problem  does  not,  however, 
prevent  unique  signal  resolution. 

IV.  SIMDLATIOli  RESULTS 

A  set  of  simulations  are  presented  to 
illustrate  the  performance  of  the  doubly 
adaptive  resolution  technique.  A  simple 
pulse  modulated  CW  analystic  signal  is 
uniformly  sampled  at  40  pts .  per  cycle  to 
generate  an  incident  signal.  The  in  phase 
(1)  component  of  this  pulse  is  shown  on 
the  upper  trace,  Figure  2. 


The  first  example  is  based  on  an  equal 
amplitude,  significantly  delayed  signal 
(three  times  the  pusle  width) ,  as  shown  on 
the  middle  trace.  Incident  angles  in  the 
first  quadrant,  (Qrfir'l'ciir)  “  90.,  45.), 
I^del’^del^  ”  ^0.,  45.)  are  assumed.  A 
covariance  matrix  having  a  ratio  of 
eigenvalues  -  .170  was  generated  by 

approximating  the  expectation  function  by 
time  domain  integration  over  the  window 
shown.  Eigenvector  data  stream  Sgj„(l,  t) 
associated  with  the  largest  eigenvalues  is 
normalized  and  displayed  on  the  lower 
trace  of  the  figure.  computations  baaed 
on  the  doubly  adaptive  correlation 
function  (17)  ejchibits  (Figure  3)  ,  two 
correlation  values  equal  to  1.0,  the  first 
a  false  peak  at  time  step  0  and  a  second 
triangular  peak,  at  the  correct  time  step 
=  400.  This  simple  pulse  problem  could 
have  been  solved  by  a  simple  clip  and  scan 
technique,  but  it's  use  in  correlation 
function  processing  clearly  demonstrates 


the  doubly  adaptive  concept.  It  ahould  be 
noted  that  a  unity  magnitude  peak  at  zero 
time  is  always  generated  by  the 
correlation  maximization  process  described 
herein. 

The  second  example,  is  based  on  parameters 
equal  to  the  first  example  except  for 
amom.t  of  signal  delay,  which  was  set  to 
equal  the  pulse  width  divided  by  two  as 
shown  in  Figure  4 .  Here,  the  eigenvector 
data  stream  (l,t)  exhibits  the 
interaction  between  the  direct  and  delayed 
signals,  however,  the  correlation  peak 
|R  r^(I)|2  -  l.oettest  -  100,  is  well 
defined  and  at  the  correct  delay  as  shown 
in  Figure  5.  The  eigenvalue  ratio  for 
this  delay  equals  0.206.  this  ratio  is 
reduced  to  0.061  at  a  delay  equal  to  1/10 
the  pulse  width.  At  zero  delay,  the 
second  eigenvalue  is  equal  to  the  noise 
variance . 


T(US  STCPS 

S(l)  PATTERNS  (Pawr  •  100)  fig.  4 
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The  time  delay  resolution  of  the  signals 
described  in  the  above  examples  is  based 
on  an  internal  process  that  spatially 
notches  each  signal.  Direct  signal 
resolution,  requires  a  null  at  <30., 45.), 
resolution  of  the  delayed  signal  required 
a  null  at  (40., 45.).  Example  2  parameters 
are  used  to  demonstrate  the  adaptive 
beamformed  patterns.  Figure  6(a)  shows 
the  beamformer  output  power  as  a  function 
of  signal  arrival  angle,  within  the  first 
quadrant,  using  weights  designed  to  reject 
the  delayed  signal.  Figure  6(b)  shows  the 
power  pattern  associated  with  the 
beamformer  designed  to  receive  the  delayed 
signal  and  reject  the  direct  signal. 
Obviously,  the  beamformed  patterns  exhibit 
the  correct  response,  peaks  in  desired 
direction  and  nulls  in  the  desired 
cancellation  direction.  The  process 
drivers  are  the  nulls,  not  the  peaks. 


These  beamf ormers  were  based  on  weighted 
and  summed  signal  eigenvectors,  using 
weights  calculated  to  satisfy  equations  17 
and  14. 

V.  OZSCOSSION 

The  doubly  adaptive  concept  provides  a 
straightforward  solution  to  the  twopath 
DTOA  resolution  problem.  Expanded 
eigenstructure  techniques  that  yield 
solutions  to  a  larger  class  of  problems 
are-  being  investigated.  Experiements 
using  the  doubly  adaptive  concept 
described  herein,  but  minus  the 
eigenstructure  processing  was  used  to  sort 
direct  path  signals  and  ionospherically 
refracted  signals.  Differential  time 
delays  of  approximately  1.9  milliseconds 
were  observed  for  both  pulse  and  phase 
modulated  rf  signals. 
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DISCUSSION 

C.  GOUTELARD 

v3uelles  soni  vos  po$sibilit£s  de  discrimination  sur  les  trajets  multiples:  nombre.  s^aralion  temporelle? 

What  are  your  discrimination  capabilities  on  multiple  paths:  rmmher.  temporal  separation? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

The  number  of  combinations  grow  combinatorially.  e.g..  3  modes  lead  to  3  interpath  delays.  4  modes  to  6  interpath  delays,  etc.  Tlie 
issue  IS  even  if  the  higher  order  multipath  modes  could  be  resolved  in  terms  of  multipath  delays,  would  it  be  possible  to  infer  origin 
of  the  source  depending,  of  course,  on  how  well  ionospheric  propagation  phenomenology  (in  real  time)  can  be  known  and  used  to 
invert  the  geometry  to  locate  the  source. 

J.  BELROSE 

I  suggest  that  you  should  include  propagation  parameters  to  make  your  computer  simulation  more  realistic.  You  spoke  about 
distances  of  300  and  800  km.  Dependent  on  frequency  and  distance,  the  ground  wave  could  be  relatively  weak,  compared  with  the 
skywave,  even  for  propagation  over  sea  water. 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

This  IS  true:  the  lower  frequencies  (say  <  10  MHz)  will  tend  to  propagate  relatively  long  distances  over  sea  water  (a  =  5 
mhos/meter,  dielectric  constant  80).  But  at  these  frequencies  (well  below  the  oblique  incidence  MUF)  we'U  see  multiple  skywave 
paths.  This  underlines  Professor  Goutclard’s  question  regarding  the  potential  of  our  proccssfrig  techniques'  ability  to  resolve 
multiple  paths  (i.e.,  more  than  two).  The  method  is  generalizable  to  more  than  two  paths,  but  just  as  my  presentation  showed  there 
are  limits  to  resolvability  that  depend  on  anay  size  and  especially  on  the  spectral  apenure  of  the  signal,  and  here  I  mean  specifically 
the  root  mean  square  bandwidth  of  the  signal  spectrum.  As  is  well  known  from  parameier  estimation  theory,  the  resolvability 
(actually  mote  correctly  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate)  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  RMS  bandwidth.  The  cases  would  need  to  be 
evaluated  for  their  potential  depending  on  S/N,  signal  bandwidth,  and  propagation  geometry,  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 
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1.  SUMMARY 

In  this  work,  a  new  algorithm  for  multiple  emitter 
direction  finding  for  circular  arrays  is  proposed.  The 
algorithm  uses  a  single  snapshot  for  processing.  The 
observation  is  first  transformed  into  frequency  do¬ 
main.  Then,  by  using  the  Fourier  series  coefficients 
of  pattern  of  the  sensors,  it  is  transformed  into  a 
suitable  sequence.  The  linear  prediction  method  is 
applied  to  the  resulting  sequence  to  determine  the 
direction  of  arrivals  from  the  zeros  of  correspond¬ 
ing  linear  prediction  filter.  An  iterative  correction 
scheme  is  used  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  esti¬ 
mates.  Computer  simulations  have  been  performed 
to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  algorithm.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  algorithm  operates  success¬ 
fully  if  the  array  circumference  is  comparable  to  the 
wavelength. 

2.  INTRODUCTION 

High-resolution  direction-of-arrival  (DOA)  estima¬ 
tion  is  important  in  many  sensor  systems  such  as 
radar,  sonar,  electronic  surveillance,  and  seismic  ex¬ 
ploration,  In  the  simplest  ccise.  the  signals  received 
by  the  sensors  consist  of  scaled  and  delayed  replicas 
of  the  waveform  radiated  by  a  single  source.  In  a 
more  realistic  and  complicated  scenario,  there  may 
be  multiple  sources  and  multiple  propagation  paths 
from  the  sources  to  the  sensors. 

The  DOA  estimation  problem  has  received  consid¬ 
erable  attention  in  the  last  40  years,  and  a  variety 
of  techniques  for  its  solution  have  been  proposed. 
The  number  of  snapshots  (observation  vectors  at  the 
outputs  of  array  sensors)  required  for  processing  can 
be  used  for  classifying  these  techniques.  The  algo¬ 
rithms  that  can  use  only  one  observation  vector  may 
be  termed  as  single  snapshot  methods  while  those 
that  require  many  observations  may  be  called  mul¬ 
tiple  snapshot  methods. 

Single  snapshot  methods  can  be  seen  to  be  of  advan¬ 
tage  where  the  observation  time  should  be  small  as 
compared  to  the  incoherency  time  of  the  incoming 
signals.  Furthermore,  the  complications  that  arise 
in  data  acquisition,  storage  and  computation  due  to 
increased  number  of  snapshots,  favor  the  selection 
of  single  snapshot  methods,  especially  in  real-time 


applications. 

On  the  other  hand,  multiple  snapshot  methods  are 
based  on  the  averaging  of  the  observations.  During 
the  relatively  long  observation  lime,  the  only  param¬ 
eters  that  remain  unchanged  are  the  DOAs  of  the 
signals,  while  the  other  pau-ameters  can  change  sig¬ 
nificantly.  Therefore,  a  kind  of  separation  between 
DOAs  and  other  parameters  of  the  signals  becomes 
possible  due  to  the  time  averaging, 

.-Vmong  the  algorithms  that  can  use  a  single  snap¬ 
shot.  the  maximum  likelihood  (ML)  technique. 
Burg's  maximum  entropy  (ME)  method,  and  linear 
prediction  (LP)  modeling  techniques  can  be  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  ML  technique  is  known  to  be  an  optimal  tech¬ 
nique  and  its  application  to  the  DOA  estimation 
problem  has  been  extensively  studied.  It  has  the 
advantage  that  it  can  be  applied  to  the  case  of  co¬ 
herent  signals  and  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  ar¬ 
ray  geometry.  The  application  of  ML  estimation 
requires  a  highly  nonlinear  optimization  procedure 
over  a  multidimensional  parameter  space.  Several 
optimization  techniques  have  been  proposed  all  suf¬ 
fering  from  high  computational  cost  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  for  global  convergence.  Recently,  two  al¬ 
gorithms  have  been  proposed  to  overcome  the  as¬ 
sociated  numerical  difficulties,  namely,  the  method 
of  alternating  projections  {Ij,  and  the  expectation- 
maximization  (EM)  algorithm  [2],  however,  global 
convergence  is  not  guaranteed  in  these  algorithms 
either. 

The  ME  method,  [3],  is  often  successful  and  widely 
used,  but  has  certain  limitations,  especially  bias  and 
sensitivity  in  parameter  estimates.  The  parameter 
estimates  of  the  ME  method  are  significantly  bi¬ 
ased  even  in  the  presence  of  nearly  perfect  obser¬ 
vation,  [4|. 

The  LP  modeling  techniques,  [5J,  were  also  adopted 
for  the  array  problem  and  stirred  much  interest 
in  the  so-called  high-resolution  estimation  proce¬ 
dures,  [6].  Model-based  approaches  have  the  distinct 
advantage  of  producing  high-resolution  estimates 
under  extremely  small  data  sample  sizes.  These 
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approaches  are  largely  restricted  to  uniform  linear 
array  geometry,  [7],  but  it  is  known  that  in  most 
cases  full  peripheral  coverage  in  direction  finding 
(DF)  is  required,  and  circular  arrays  rather  than  lin¬ 
ear  arrays  are  desirable  because  of  their  more  com¬ 
pact  structures  and  the  inherent  symmetry  for  360“ 
coverage. 

The  eigenstructure  based  methods  are  multiple 
snapshot  methods  since  they  require  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  snapshots  for  DOA  estimation,  and  their  per¬ 
formances  degrade  for  small  number  of  snapshots. 
Most  of  the  eigenstructure  cased  methods  first  form 
an  estimate  of  the  covariance  matrix  by  using  many 
observation  vectors,  then  decompose  the  observed 
covariance  matrix  into  two  orthogonal  spaces,  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  the  signal  and  noLse  subspaces, 
and  estimate  the  DOAs  from  one  of  these  spaces. 
The  more  frequently  referenced  techniques  are 
MUSIC  [8],  MIN-NORM  [9],  [10],  and  ESPRIT  [11] 
The  conventional  MUSIC  does  not  have  any  restric¬ 
tion  on  array  geometry,  and  its  performance  ad¬ 
vantages  are  substantial,  but  they  are  achieved  at 
a  considerable  cost  in  computation  (searching  over 
parameter  space)  and  storage  (of  array  calibration 
data).  ESPRIT  was  introduced  to  reduce  the.se 
compulation  and  storage  costs:  but  tlie  reductions 
are  achieved  by  requiring  that  the  sensor  array  (>os- 
sess  a  displacement  invariance,  i.e..  sensors  occur  in 
niatched  pairs  with  identical  displacement  vectors. 
Although  generally  applicable.  .VII.N-NORM  was  dt'- 
veloped  for  arrays  of  linear  equispaced  matched  om¬ 
nidirectional  sensors. 

The  eigenstructure  based  methods  are  known  to 
yield  high  resolution  and  asymptotically  unbiased 
estimates,  even  in  the  case  that  the  sources  are  par¬ 
tially  correlated.  Theoretically,  these  methc  is  en¬ 
counter  difficulties  only  when  the  .signals  are  per¬ 
fectly  correlated.  In  practice  however,  these  algo¬ 
rithms  fail  even  when  the  signals  are  iiiglily  corre¬ 
lated,  as  happens,  for  example,  in  multipath  propa¬ 
gation  or  in  military  scenarios  involving  smart  jam¬ 
mers. 

As  a  .solution  to  this  problem,  the  idea  of  spatial 
smoothing,  has  been  suggested  by  Evans  el  al.  [12] 
and  further  developed  by  Shan  et  al.  [13]  and  was 
extensively  studied  by  Williams  et  al.  [14],  and  Pil- 
lai  and  Kwon  [la].  The  spatial  .smoothing  tecliiiique 
is  based  on  a  preprocessing  scheme  that  partitions 
the  total  array  of  sensors  into  subatrays  and  then 
generates  the  average  of  the  siibarray  output  covari¬ 
ance  matrices,  and  therefore  is  restricted  to  arrays 
containing  translational  equivalent  subarrays  such  as 
uniform  linear  arrays,  [16j.  The  averaging  process 
essentially  decorrelates  the  signals  and  thus  coher¬ 
ent  signals  can  be  resolved  by  the  application  of  any 
of  the  eigenstructure  based  algorithms.  A  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  spatial  smoothing  algorithm  is  that  it  sig¬ 
nificantly  reduces  the  efTective  array  aperture  which 


results  in  reduction  of  the  resolving  power. 

In  this  work,  we  propose  an  algorithm  for  multi¬ 
ple  emitter  DF  employing  a  uniform  circular  array 
which  uses  a  single  snapshot  of  data  from  the  array. 
This  is  an  advantage  since  most  of  the  single  snap¬ 
shot  algorithms  that  have  been  propcoed  are  either 
restricted  in  the  array  structure  or  they  have  con- 
ve^ence  problems.  For  example,  LP  methods  have 
t.iiy  been  applied  to  uniform  linear  arrays  and  ML 
method  requires  an  optirtuzation  over  a  highly  non¬ 
linear  surface. 

Fhe  proposed  algorithm  provides  estimates  for  the 
DOAs  and  complex  envelopes  of  the  incoming  plane 
waves  in  an  iterative  fashion.  First  a  transforma¬ 
tion  IS  applied  on  the  observed  data  and  then  a 
model-bcused  apf/roach  is  used  to  obtain  initial  DOA 
estimates,  which  are  used  to  estimate  complex  en¬ 
velopes  which  are  in  turn  used  for  improving  the 
DOA  estimates.  Since  the  algoriihr.  is  based  on 
single  snapshot  proce.ssing.  it  has  "o  restriction  -lu 
ill-'  roiierency  of  the  sources. 

The  paper  is  organiZ'’d  as  folh  ws.  In  Section  3.  we 
tbrmiiiate  ihe  problem  and  present  the  proposed  al¬ 
gorithm.  U'ompuler  siinulatio,  ■  that  demonstrate 
the  (lerformance  of  the  algorithm  are  pr  senled  in 
Section  4  Our  concluding  remarks  are  given  in 
Section  5 

3.  PROBLEM  FORMULATION 

File  array  under  coiusideration  is  a  uniform  circular 
array  composed  ot  M  identical  sensors.  Assume  that 
/„(/.  <  .M )  narrow-hand  plane  waves,  at  a  known 
waveleng'h  A.  impinge  on  the  array  from  directions 

0i,02 . Oi  with  resoect  to  the  line  of  reference  of 

the  array.  Let  r  represent  the  array  radius  and  let  dt 
lie  the  angular  position  ot  tlie  sensor  measured 
from  the  array  reference.  I'lie  1-'^'  sensor  is  located 
at. 

Ok  =  for  h  A) . M  —  1  (1) 

The  snapshot  tit  the  /-’•*'  sensor  is 

!)k  ■''>  +  ii>.  for  k  :  0,  .  ,  .U  -  ! .  (2) 

where  Sk  and  u'k  are  the  signal  and  noise  samples  at 
the  .sensor,  respectively. 

The  following  assumptions  are  made  on  the  de¬ 
scribed  model  and  are  considered  valid  throughout 
the  paper: 

•  riie  .sensor  art  ay  is  located  at  the  far  field  sucii 
that  planar  wave  expressions  c,aii  be  used  for 
incident  waves 

•  rile  array  sensor  noise  i  ;.  zerv>mean  (iaussian. 
In  addition,  the  noi.se  saintihs  are  utKorrelated 


between  themselves,  and  have  identic2d  vari- 
einces,  cr‘. 

•  All  incident  waves  are  assumed  to  impinge  upon 
the  array  at  0®  elevation.  Therefore,  all  signal 
processing  algorithms  are  constrained  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  DOA  parameters  in  azimuth  only. 


Taking  the  center  of  the  circle  as  the  reference  point 
of  phase,  and  using  superposition,  the  signal  received 
by  the  sensor  can  be  expressed  as 


for  :  0, . . . ,  iV/  —  1,  where  oj  is  the  complex  en¬ 
velope  of  the  1*'^  plane  wave,  and  P{  )  denotes  the 
conrunon  pattern  of  the  antennas.  When  the  sensors 
are  omnidirectional.  PI  )  will  be  a  constant. 

Defining 

R(8)  =  P(0)  exp  {j,Jcos(6)} ,  (4) 


^  X  ’ 


(3)  can  be  rewritten  as 


=  -  —k),  for  t  .  0 . A/  -  1.(6) 


Since  R{0)  is  periodic  with  period  2ff,  it  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  Fourier  series  (FS)  as 


«(«)=  E 


where  are  the  FS  coefficients. 
Substituting  (7)  in  (6), 


1=1  n=-oo 


font  :0 . A/-1. 

By  expressing  the  received  signals  in  this  form, 
the  terms  possessing  the  information  concerning  the 
DOAs,  ffi,  and  the  complex  envelopes,  ai,  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  plane  waves  are  separated  from  the  terms  that 
contain  the  information  on  the  array  structure.  To 
simplify  the  notation,  let  us  define 


a„  = 


(10) 

Thus, -(8)  can  be  reexpressed  as 

OO 

St  =  ^  a„l3„{k),  for  ifc  :  0, . . . ,  A/ -  1.  (11) 


Since  the  array  structure  is  known.  3n{k)  are  known 
values  and  the  unknown  parameters  of  concern  are 
included  in  a„.  Obviously,  only  the  noisy  data,  {yt}, 
given  in  (2)  is  available.  For  the  moment  we  will 
omit  the  noise;  it  will  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
sequel. 

Equation  (9)  is  in  a  well-known  form  and  estima¬ 
tion  of  {Oj}  and  {a/}  from  {«„)  has  been  extensively 
studied  in  the  literature.  Several  methods  have  been 
used  and  a  detailed  survey  can  be  found  in  [17]  and 
(18].  One  of  the  most  popular  techniques  that  have 
been  used  is  the  LP  method.  Ideally,  the  LP  filter 
which  filters  {or,}  will  have  zeros  at  DOAs.  How¬ 
ever,  an  are  unknown  and  estimation  of  a„  from 
the  observed  data  is  necessary. 

The  sequence  {on}  should  be  determined  from  (11). 
Apparently,  this  equation  contains  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  unknowns  whereas  only  M  equations  are  avail¬ 
able.  Therefore,  (on}  cannot  be  determined  in  a 
straightforward  fashion.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
problem  to  an  extent,  we  decompose  the  infinite 
summation  in  (11)  into  blocks  of  length  A/  as 

■»  3 

+n3q  +  k) , 

q=-oo  n=:-il^i 

¥  CO 

=  E  ci„(i:)  ^  (12) 

n=-^  +  l  ?=-«.  ” 

for  F  :  0, . , . ,  Af  —  1,  where  we  have  made  use  of  the 
following  fact: 


0qM 


Defining 


l,\  _ 


0n{k). 


J  —  ^  ’'qM+n 


for  n  :  {—M/2)  -f  I, . . . ,  {M/2),  (12)  becomes 

3 

Sk  =■  ^  Un0n(k),  for  F:0,...,A/  — 


38-4 


From  the  definition  of  6'„,  it  can  be  seen  that  these 
terms  are  related  to  Oo  by 

OO 

Un=a^+y'  (16) 

fl  =  -oo 

for  n  :  (—M/2) -f  1 (M /2),  and  defining  the  sec¬ 
ond  term  in  the  right  hand  side  of  (16)  as  the  dis¬ 
tortion  term, 

(17) 

^  r„ 

<}=  ~  OO 

q*o 

for  n  :  (-M/2)-l-l, . . .  ,(M/2),  (16)  can  be  rewritten 
as 


i.e.,  E{z„}  =  0  and  =  [«T2/{Mr„r;;,)j«„ 

Here  £■{}  is  the  expectation  operator  and  8  is  the 
Kronecker  delta. 

Since  the  estimated  values  contain  distortions 
on  a„  in  addition  to  noise  terms,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  good  estimates  for  dr,  in  order  to  estimate  o„ 
accurately. 

Fortunately,  the  distortion  terms,  d„.  will  not  be  too 
large  since  the  FS  coefficients  form  a  rapidly  decreas¬ 
ing  sequence  for  smooth  functions.  Therefore,  the 
infinite  sum  over  9  in  ( 17)  can  be  truncated  at  some 
Q  which  can  be  very  small.  The  distortion  terms 
include  o,,,tr+„,  hence  81  and  uj,  and  therefore,  an 
iterative  estimation  algorithm  becomes  inevitable. 

The  proposed  algorithm  can  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


U„-an+dn,  for  ni-y-t-l . (18) 

It  would  be  desirable  if  the  ratios  of  the  FS  coef¬ 
ficients  appearing  in  (17),  '^'ere  negligi¬ 

bly  small  for  9  ^  0  so  that  d„  ss  0,  or  equivalently 
U„  «  On.  since  (15)  would  directly  yield  a„  in  this 
case. 

In  practice,  the  observatior  s  will  inevitably  be  noisy 
and  the  estimation  of  {U„}  is  required.  We  use  the 
minimum  mean  square  error  criterion  for  this  esti¬ 
mation.  Defining 

M-l  ^ 

t=0  n  =  -^  +  l 


The  Algorithm: 


1.  Find  I’r,  using  (20). 

This  corresponds  to  finding  the  DFT  of  the 
snapshot  and  then  weighting  it  suitably 

2.  Set  0,1  =  /  ■„  ,Ts  initial  estimates 

.'5.  Apply  a  standard,  forward  or  forward-backward 
LP  method  to  (q„}  in  order  to  obtain  the  pre¬ 
dictor  coefficients. 

(Construct  the  polynomial  corresponding  to  the 
z  transform  of  the  LP  filter  and  find  the  roots 
of  this  polynomial. 

The  angles  of  lhe.se  roots  are  the  estimates  for 

0;.  di- 


and  minimizing  the  mean  square  error.  J .  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Un,  for  n  :  {-M/2)  -h  1 . (M/2),  it  can 

be  shown  that 


. y- 


where  Y(n)  is  the  discrete  Fourier  transform  (DFT) 
of  the  observation  sequence,  {j/t},  and  the  required 
values  of  Y{  —  n),  for  n  :  (  —  M/2)  •+■  1, . . .  ,(A//2), 
can  be  found  by  using  the  periodicity  of  the  discrete 
Fourier  series. 

Note  that  the  solution  will  be  finite  and  unique  if 
|r„(  jif  0  for  n  :  (-Af/2)  -f  1 _ (M/2). 

The  estimates  for  Ur,,  Ur,,  given  by  (20)  will  differ 
from  the  exact  values  by  additive  noise  terms  as 


•1,  Find  the  estimates  for  at.  di.  which  minimize 

M-n  t.  ^ 

X!  I  .'A  -^aiP(8i  -  »  .  ( 22) 

1:=0  I  i  =  l 

This  procedure  can  be  shown  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  ML  estimation.  It  can  be  .seen  that  d;  are 
obtained  by  solving  a  system  of  linear  equations. 

5.  Using  the  estimates  81  and  d;  in  (9)  and  (17), 
obtain  estimates  for  d„,  dr,.  The  infinite  sum  in 
(17)  can  be  truncated  as  mentioned  previously. 

6.  Improve  q„  by  subtracting  from  Un,  (see 
equation  (18)),  Go  to  stop  .I  if  convergence  is 
not  achieved. 


Ur,  —  Un  -F  Zn , 

—  ^n  T  dn  “F  Zn  , 


(21) 


The  following  points  related  to  the  algorithm  should 
be  mentioned: 


for  n  :  (-M/2) -b  l,...,(M/2),  where  are  the 
transformed  form  of  the  sequence  of  ui*  and  they 
are  zero-mean,  uncorrelated  with  unequal  variances, 


i.  The  number  of  emitters  is  a  parameter 
that  should  also  be  determined.  Ideally, 
the  order  of  the  LP  filter.  A',  should  be 


?«-5 


equal  to  the  number  of  emitters,  how¬ 
ever,  the  number  of  emitters  is  not  known. 
Therefore,  the  highest  possible  order  (  .V/2 
for  forward  lineatf  predictor  (FLP),  and 
'2N/Z  for  forward-backward  linear  predic¬ 
tor  (FBLP),  where  V  is  the  data  length. 
[18])  for  the  LP  filter  can  be  chosen.  At  the 
(■'nd  of  the  algorithm  tlie  number  of  emit¬ 
ters  can  be  estimated  by  inspecting  {«(}, 

i.e..  if  |d(]  s:  0  for  some  /,  /  :  1 . K ,  the 

corresponding  signals  should  be  eliminated. 

ii.  In  general,  the  FBLP  method  is  fireferred 
to  the  FLP  method,  because  the  FCLP 
method  applies  both  forward  and  backward 
predictions  to  the  same  data  set  and  in 
this  manner  some  extra  data  points  are  ob¬ 
tained  over  which  to  average  the  prediction 
errors.  Therefore,  the  FBLP  method  yields 
improved  estimates  of  predictor  coefficients 
as  compared  to  the  FLP  method.  [17],  [18]. 
Furthermore,  in  our  case  the  data  used  for 
prediction  has  no  di'^ection  dependency,  so 
the  FBLP  method  is  very  convenient. 

iii.  The  LP  method  is  based  on  the  minimiza¬ 
tion  of  the  sum  of  the  square  of  linear  pre¬ 
diction  errors.  Actually,  a  minimization  of 
the  weighted  sum  of  these  errors  b  also  pos¬ 
sible. 

One  such  method  was  proposed  by  .N'ikias 
and  Scott,  [19],  in  which  the  weights  rep¬ 
resent  the  energy  of  the  data  usetl  to  form 
the  prediction  errors. 

The  linear  predictor  input  noise  power  is 
inversely  proportional  to  |r„p,  and  if  the 
FS  coefficients  become  small  for  some  n, 
n  ;  (  — A//2)  -h  1 . {M/2),  then  the  cor¬ 

responding  noise  power  will  be  too  high. 
Therefore,  |r„|^  can  be  used  as  weighting 
coefficients  so  that  the  terms  that  have 
more  noise  will  have  less  effect  on  the  re¬ 
sult. 

iv.  The  truncation  of  the  infinite  sum  in  step  5 
of  the  algorithm  should  be  considered.  For 
symmetric  antenna  patterns  the  FS  coeffi¬ 
cients  have  the  property  that 

r-n  =  (2.3) 

As  a  special  ca-se,  for  omnidirectional  an¬ 
tennas  the  FS  coefficients  are  found  to  be 

rn=r./n(5)  (24) 

satisfying  the  property  given  by  (23),  where 
•ln(0)  is  the  Bessel  fuii^-lion  of  the  first  kind 
of  order  n,  and  /?  is  as  defined  by  (5). 

If  M  >  /T  due  to  the  following  property  of 
Bessel  functions 


JAJ)  >  if  <J  >  -r  when  x  >  J, 

it  can  be  shown  th.tt  (lie  ratios  of  the  F.S 
coefficients  in  (17)  become  negligibly  small 
for  sufficiently  large  va!ue.s  of  q.  .-irid  the 
truncation  of  the  infinite  sum  is  justified 

Considering  (17),  it  can  be  easily  seen  that 
for  q  =  -1  the  ratio  of  the  FS  coelficients 
wTiich  satisfy  the  property  given  by  (23), 
becomes  unity  for  n  —  M/'l.  resulting  in 
significant  distortion. 

Due  to  this  fact,  m  the  application  of  the 
LP  techniques  we  prefer  to  use  I  he  sequence 

of  ci„,  for  n  ;  {-M/2)  +  1 . {M/2)  -  1. 

excluding  the  information  corresponding  to 
n  =  M/2. 

v  File  estimates  of  Oj  and  uj  are  obtained 
in  different  steps.  This  parameter  separa¬ 
tion  simplifies  the  nonlinear  opiimizalton 
problem  liy  reducing  the  dimension  of  the 
parameter  space  over  winch  optimization 
shoulu  be  performed. 

VI.  Simulation  results  iiave  sliown  that  the  al¬ 
gorithm  described  aliove  perfornts  well  in 
most  ca-ses.  However,  in  some  instances  an 
oscillatory  behavior  was  observed.  In  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  this  imdesirable  behavior  the 
following  modification  was  made  in  step  6: 

An  ^  f  n  ”  7dn ,  (25) 

where  7  is  chosen  to  be  close  to  but  less 
than  unity. 

4.  SIMULATION  RESULTS 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  performance  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  algorithm  under  various  situations,  several 
computer  simulations  have  been  conducted.  In  all 
the  simulations,  eight  isotropic  sensors,  M  —  8.  and 
two  narrow-band  emitters,  L  =  2.  were  considered. 

To  observe  the  effect  of  the  array  size  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  algorithm,  six  different  values  of  B, 
namely,  B  —  0.5. 1, 1.5,  2, 2  5, 3  were  considered.  For 
all  these  values  of  0.  two  different  signal-to-noise  ra¬ 
tios  (SNR),  100  dB  and  80  dB  were  studied.  The 
SNR  is  defined  as  SNR  =  101og(SP/cr^),  where  SP 
is  the  maximum  signal  power,  i.e., 

SP  =  max(|ai|^), 

and  is  the  average  noise  power. 

In  all  these  cases  the  two  emitters  were  located  at 
0®  and  10®,  and  the  incoming  signals  were  assumed 
to  arrive  with  the  same  phase.  0®,  and  their  magni¬ 
tudes  being  1  and  0.5,  respectively.  In  these  simu¬ 
lations  100  runs  were  performed  and  the  root-mean- 
square  (RMS)  error  of  the  estimates  for  each  DOA 


were  computed.  These  results  are  compared  to  the 
Cramer-Rao  lower  bound  (CRB),  [20],  for  each  case. 

In  the  step  of  the  algorithm,  the  weighted  FBLP 
method  with  |rn|‘  as  weighting  coefficients,  was 
used.  The  order  of  the  LP  filter  was  chosen  to  be 
equal  to  the  number  of  emitters,  i.e.,  K  =  L.  In  the 
■5^^  step  of  the  algorithm,  the  infinite  sum  was  trun¬ 
cated  at  Q  =  1,  since  the  results  were  not  improved 
by  choosing  a  higher  value  ofQ.  In  finding  <i„,  given 
by  (25),  7  was  chosen  to  be  0.9999. 

The  simulation  results  are  summarized  in  Table  I 
and  Table  2  for  SNR  =  100  dB,  and  SNR  =  80  dB. 
respectively.  The  tables  include  the  resulting  RMS 
errors  (in  degrees)  of  the  estimates  of  both  DOAs 
along  with  the  number  of  iterations  required  for  con¬ 
vergence.  The  CRBs  (in  degrees)  are  also  given  for 
comparison.  The  convergence  criterion  is  maiii’i> 
based  on  the  cost  function,  given  by  (22),  and  the 
convergence  threshold  is  chosen  to  be  5A/<7‘,  where 
\fcr^  is  the  average  array  noise  power.  However,  mi¬ 
nor  modifications  have  also  been  included  to  deal 
with  special  cases. 


Table  1:  Comparison  of  CRB  and  RMS  errors  obtained 
from  100  trials  for  SNR  =  100  dB,  with  8  sensors. 

=  0=.ai  =  UO®,02  =  10“,a3  =  0.5Z0°. 


1 

<?2(deg.) 

Number  of 

iBaai 

iterations 

0.1064 

0.5674 

meSSM 

1.2445 

3  4 

0.0812 

0.0527 

0.1558 

2 

0.0115 

0  0550 

0,0231 

0.1084 

3 

0.0064 

0.0197 

0.0127 

0.0374 

7 

0.0040 

0.0196 

0.0079 

0.0317 

25-35 

l■gB!iyni 

■nnaanii 

Table  2:  Comparison  of  CRB  and  RMS  errors  obtained 
from  100  trials  for  SNR  =  80  dB,  with  8  sensors. 

9i  =  0".a,  =  =  10”,a2  =0.5Z0“. 


^i(deg.) 

*3  (deg.) 

Number  of 
Iterations 

CRB 

r 

coil 

1.0635 

— 

2.1270 

■911 

__ 

BEII 

0.2634 

0.8230 

0.5269 

2.0933 

1-3 

■ai 

0.2307 

0.4374 

2-3 

wm 

0.1525 

0.1271 

0.2730 

5-7 

'Bm\ 

0.1897 

0.0793 

0.2899 

25-45 

iisii 

0,2375 

The  “ — "  entries  in  Table  2  indicate  that  the  corre¬ 
sponding  results  are  not  reliable,  since  the  algorithm 
did  not  work  satisfactorily  for  that  case.  Therefore, 
these  results  are  not  included. 

The  SNRs  below  80  dB  were  not  considered,  since 
the  CRBs  for  lower  SNR  become  excessive.  For  ex¬ 


ample,  the  CRB  for  &2  will  be  5.27  for  SNR  =  60  dB 
and  i3  ~  \.  This  shows  that  at  least  70-80  dB  SNR 
is  required  for  acceptable  resolution  in  this  specific 
problem.  If  the  DOAs  are  more  separated,  operation 
down  to  about  40  dB  is  possible. 

Observations  on  the  results: 

•  The  CRB  decreases  as  0  increases,  approxi¬ 
mately  by  1/0^.  This  behavior  is  expected  since 
a  larger  array  dimension  provides  better  resolu¬ 
tion. 

•  For  moderate  or  small  values  of  0,  the  ratio  of 
the  RMS  error  to  the  CRB.  for  each  DOA,  is  be¬ 
tween  2  and  6.  This  deviation  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  CRBs  are  obtained  by  consid¬ 
ering  all  the  parBUTietcrc  at  the  same  time,  i.c., 
assuming  a  joint  estimation.  However,  the  pro¬ 
posed  algorithm  is  based  on  parameter  separa¬ 
tion  which  is  inherent  in  the  LP  method.  There¬ 
fore.  the  estimates  of  DOAs  and  complex  en¬ 
velopes  cannot  be  obtained  simultaneously.  The 
estimates  of  complex  envelopes  are  only  used  to 
estimate  the  distortion  and  to  improve  the  re¬ 
sults.  The  reason  why  CRB  is  considered  is  that 
it  provides  a  frame  of  reference,  i.e.,  the  best  res¬ 
olution  theoretically  achievable.  However,  all 
suboptimal  (and  practical)  methods  can  only 
attain  errors  which  can  be  considerably  higher 
than  CRB. 

•  The  ratio  of  the  RMS  ■  .ror  to  the  CRB  is 
generally  smaller  for  SNR  =  80  dB  than  that 
for  SNR  =  100  dB,  for  a  given  0  and  for  each 
DOA.  It  is  conjectured  that  for  SNR  =  100  dB 
the  distortion  term  dominates,  whereas  for 
SNR  =  80  dB  the  noise  term  is  dominant. 

•  For  large  values  of  0,  the  ratio  of  the  RMS  er¬ 
ror  to  the  CRB,  for  each  DOA,  becomes  larger. 
This  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  distortion. 
Therefore,  the  algorithm  in  its  current  form 
seems  to  be  suitable  for  the  cases  in  which  the 
array  sizes  should  be  relatively  small  such  as  in 
HF  and  VHF  DF  systems  on  mobile  platforms. 

•  Although  not  shown  in  the  tables,  similar  ob¬ 
servations  have  been  made  for  the  estimates  of 
complex  envelopes. 

•  For  small  or  moderate  values  of  0,  the  algorithm 
converges  in  a  few  iterations.  However,  the  av¬ 
erage  number  of  iterations  required  for  conver¬ 
gence  increases  significantly  as  0  increases.  Ac¬ 
tually,  an  oscillatory  behavior  is  observed  for 
such  cases.  For  example,  for  0  =  3  most  of  the 
iterations  were  stopped  without  satisfying  the 
aforementioned  criterion  since  the  maximum  it¬ 
eration  limit  was  exceeded.  This  is  thought  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  distortion  term  gets 
larger  as  0  grows. 
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5.  CONCLUSIONS 

A  new  algorithm  for  estimating  the  directions  of 
multiple  emitters  by  employing  a  circular  array 
which  uses  a  single  snapshot  is  proposed.  The  algo¬ 
rithm  is  inherently  insensitive  to  correlation  among 
the  emitters,  since  it  uses  a  single  snapshot.  The  ge¬ 
ometry  is  suitable  for  complete  azimuthal  coverage. 

It  is  observed  through  computer  simulations  that 
the  performance  of  the  algorithm  is  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory  when  the  array  circumference  is  in  the  order  of 
the  wavelength.  Thus,  the  method  seems  to  be  suit¬ 
able  for,  for  example,  mobile  platforms  in  HF-VHF 
bands. 

Currently,  the  problem  of  obtaining  convergence  for 
larger  array  sizes  is  being  studied.  Also,  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  algorithm  for  sensor  patterns  other 
than  the  omnidirectional  will  be  investigated. 
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DISCUSSION 


G.  MULTEDO 

This  method  is  an  extension  of  the  linear  prediction  for  linear  arrays  to  circular  arrays.  Have  you  taken  the  effect  of  correlation  in 
the  multipaths  into  account? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

The  method  is  insensitive  to  correlation  in  the  paths. 

R.  JENKINS 

At  HF.  the  calibration  of  antennas  can  be  a  problem.  Have  you  considered  the  effect  of  errors  or  uncertainties  ui  the  gams  of  the 
individual  element  antermas  on  your  results? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

This  problem  has  not  been  considered  yet. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  presents  two  examples  of  tow  level  strate¬ 
gies  using  multisensor  data  fusion,  one  for  bridge  ex¬ 
traction.  and  one  for  urban  area  extraction.  These 
extractions  are  made  from  a  couple  of  coregistred 
Synthetic  Aperture  Radar  (SAR)  and  SPOT  images. 
These  features  are  very  different  by  their  dimensions, 
their  shape,  and  their  radtomeiry.  Thus  we  can  prove 
the  reliability  of  our  approach  on  various  types  of  fea¬ 
tures.  Our  method  uses  the  notion  of  complementar¬ 
ity  of  each  sensor,  and  the  notion  of  context  in  the 
observed  scene,  tor  bridge  detection,  u  e  first  segment 
water  in  the  SPOT  image,  to  spatially  constrain  the 
bridge  research  in  the  S.AR  image.  This  re.search  i.s 
achieved  using  a  correlation  method.  To  detect  an  ur¬ 
ban  area,  we  first  use  the  kw'wledge  that  it  produces 
very  bright  texture  in  SAR  imagery.  Thus,  the  main 
part  of  urban  backscatiers  is  extracted  using  an  adap- 
tative  thresholding  which  keeps  the  upper  band  of  the 
gray  level  histogram  of  the  SAR  image.  This  mask  is 
then  used  for  classification  os  a  training  mask  of  ur¬ 
ban  area  texture  in  SPOT  image.  We  determine  the 
non  urban  zone  training  set  using  a  distance  map  of 
the  urban  training  zone  boundaries.  Classification  is 
performed  with  a  multivariate  Gaussian  classifier.  The 
results  we  obtained  are  very  encouraging  ,  especially 
if  we  consider  the  robustness  of  the  bridge  detection 
method. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

For  many  years,  remotely  sensed  images  with  high 
resolution  ( 10-20m)  have  proven  their  usefulness  for 
land  description  and  scene  analysis.  Nevertheless, 
high  resolution  implies  high  complexity  in  images, 
making  the  analysis  more  difficult.  Further  more,  high 
resolution  forward  the  detection  of  objects  which  are 
more  and  more  complex  and/or  small.  For  those  kinds 
of  objects,  sensor  description  reliability  can  be  very 
poor  and  low-level  techniques,  commonly  employed  to 
extract  those  objects,  suffer  from  this  restricted  de¬ 
scription. 

So  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  use  multisensor  systems 
to  have  different  points  of  view  from  the  scene.  In  this 
way,  you  can  use  the  best  of  each  sensor  to  complete 
the  deficiency  of  the  others,  or  use  the  redundancy 
between  the  sensors  to  increase  the  reliability  of  each. 


Rut  to  best  use  complementarity  and  redundancy  of 
sensors,  we  need  to  know  exactly  the  nature  of  each 
.sensor,  its  geometry,  and  the  way  images  are  acquired 
and  computed. 

In  this  paper,  we  will  focus  on  data  fusion  of  coreg¬ 
istred  .Synthetic  Aperture  R.adar  iS.NRj  images  with 
images  obtained  in  the  optical  band  or  the  near  in¬ 
frared  witii  the  French  satellite  SPO  f 

Satellite  S.\R  is  an  active  system.  It  eiTiploies  co¬ 
herent  microwaves  to  generate  images  of  terrain.  Each 
pixel  of  tlie  image  is  the  resuif  of  the  estimation  of  the 
relleciivity  distribution  of  tne  terrain  <ii  a  given  wave¬ 
length.  polarization  and  viewing  angle.  Because  SAR 
provides  its  own  .source  to  illuminate  the  target,  it 
can  be  operated  independently  of  weather  influenced 
solar  illumination,  and  hence  has  a  great  advantage 
over  optical  sensors.  However,  the  usefulness  of  SAR 
data  for  automatic  extraction  is  limited  by  geometric 
distortion,  speckle  noise  due  to  coherent  acquisition, 
number  of  effective  grey  levels  av.ailable  to  represent 
terrain  feature,  and  influence  of  illumination  parame¬ 
ters  (polarization,  viewing  angle...)  over  backscatters. 

Our  objective  is  to  make  a  system  of  scene  analysis 
with  improved  performances  and  reliability,  compared 
to  an  architecture  using  a  single  sensor.  In  this  paper, 
we  focus  on  bridge  detection,  and  urban  area  extrac¬ 
tion.  This  two  types  of  features  are  very  different  by 
their  dimensions,  their  shape,  or  their  radiometry,  so 
we  can  prove  the  reliability  of  our  approach  on  various 
types  of  features. 

After  a  brief  review  of  previous  works  in  multisensor 
data  fusion  (section  2),  we  will  describe  in  detail,  in 
section  3,  the  two  low-level  strategies  we  chose  to  illus¬ 
trate  our  fusion  methodology.  Then  different  results 
are  presented  in  section  4  and  a  short  presentation  of 
our  future  works  will  end  this  article. 

2  PREVIOUS  WORK 

Luo  et  al  [14]  make  a  distinction  between  two  different 
types  of  studies  in  multisensor  fusion.  The  first  one, 
called  data  fusion  refers  to  each  step  of  any  process 
that  exploit  multisensor  data  for  a  given  purpose  since 
this  step  combines  informations  coming  from  different 
sources.  The  second  called  data  integration  is  defined 
as  the  entire  structure  that  manages  each  data  fusion 
step. 
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Data  Fusion  : 

One  part  of  multisensor  or  multispectral  data  ex¬ 
ploitation  has  been  made  to  improve  manual  human 
interpretation  of  scenes.  Commonly  used  approaches 
merge  data  from  different  sensors  using  the  specificity 
of  each.  For  example,  Chavez,  in  [1],  merges  spatial 
information  of  a  sensor  with  spectral  information  of 
an  Other  while  Welch  et  al  [17]  use  the  Intensity  Hue 
Saturation  (I.H.S.)  color  transform  described  in  [8] 
to  extract  cartographic  feature  from  Shuttle  Imaging 
Radar-B  (SIR-B)  images  and  Landsat  Thematic  Map¬ 
per  images. 

On  the  other  hand,  work  on  machine  oriented  data 
analysis  using  multisensor  fusion  can  be  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  one  deals  with  probabilistic  ap¬ 
proaches.  One  method,  the  simplest,  consists  in  form¬ 
ing  a  vector  of  data  per  pixel,  each  component  of  the 
vector  referring  to  one  source.  These  vectors  are  then 
treated  by  a  classifier  as  attribute  vectors  of  a  single 
source  [18].  Lee  et  al  [11]  suggest  a  more  general 
scheme  employing  a  global  membership  function,  (si¬ 
milar  to  a  joint  posterior  probability)  derived  from 
every  source.  However,  the  problem  of  this  approach 
is  that  it  requires  similarity  among  sources  trid  prob¬ 
abilistic  modeling  which  are  not  suitable,  for  instance, 
to  mix  spectral  data  and  elevation  data  [11]. 

Thus,  a  second  approach  has  been  studied. 
This  one,  called  the  evidential  approach,  uses  the 
Dempster-Shafer  theory  of  evidence.  This  method 
takes  advantage  on  probabilistic  one  by  representing 
ignorance.  Supporting  evidence,  plausible  evidence, 
uncertainty  of  decision  and  conflict  between  sources 
are  deduced  from  a  mass  function  (that  represents  ev¬ 
idence)  and  Dempster  rules.  In  [6],  the  formal  method 
is  introduced,  and  two  computationally  efficient  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  theory  are  presented  in  [11]  and  [12]. 

Data  Integration  : 

In  [15],  an  architecture  using  a  whiteboard  (black¬ 
board  which  supports  parallelism  in  the  knowledge 
source  modules)  is  used.  In  this  architecture,  each 
low  level  specialist  processes  naturally  one  sensor  set 
of  data.  Then  the  results  of  those  specialists  are  com¬ 
bined  for  interpretation.  In  general,  guidance  of  the 
system  is  as  much  top-down  as  possible,  and  so,  ex¬ 
ploits  complementarity  of  sensors  rather  than  com- 
petitivity  between  them.  This  architecture  is  tested 
in  the  context  of  a  robot  vehicle  called  NAVLAB. 

In  [7],  the  fusion  of  the  information  is  made  at 
a  mid-level  of  interpretation.  Features  of  different 
types  called  globally  “tokens”  are  combined  using  a 
constraint-based  approach.  Application  uses  region 
and  line  tokens  for  texture  measure. 

At  last,  [10]  presents  a  complete  neural  architecture 
which  contains  Autonomous  Agent  who.se  functions 
are  to  use  explicit  description  of  context  to  classify 
.situations  and  objects,  and  to  perform  some  action  in 
response  to  it. 

Methods  we  are  now  going  to  present  are  Data  in- 
tegration  methods  (as  previously  called).  As  in  [7], 


fusion  of  the  information  is  made  at  a  mid-level  of  in¬ 
terpretation.  Xevertheless.  extracted  features  are  not 
combined,  but  are  used  to  detect  other  features.  Like 
this,  we  fully  exploit  the  complementarity  of  our  sen¬ 
sors. 

3  EXAMPLES  OF  LOW-LEVEL  STRATE- 
.GIES 

.\ow  we  focus  on  two  interesting  examples  of  feature 
extraction  using  data  fusion.  The  aim  is  to  extract 
bridges  and  urban  areas.  These  features  are  inter¬ 
esting  for  their  spatial  differences  .  a  bridge  is  a  mi¬ 
croscopic  object  in  the  image  while  urban  area  is  a 
macroscopic  object.  In  our  work,  we  assume  that  SAR 
images  are  exactly  superimposed  to  SPOT  images.  So 
images  are  registred. 

3.1  Bridge  extraction 

The  bridge  detection  problem  is  very  hard  to  solve 
using  only  one  sensor  :  in  multispectral  SPOT  im¬ 
ages.  information  about  bridges  is  absent  (in  SPOT 
XS3)  or  very  weak  (in  SPOT  XSI  and  XS2).  In  SAR 
images  backscaiters  of  bridge*  e.m  be  very  high  but 
shapely  not  very  characteristic.  Thus  the  multisen¬ 
sor  approach  becomes  a  necessity  to  make  an  effective 
and  reliable  detection.  Moreover,  bridge  dimensions 
are  near  the  resolution  limit  of  the  sensors  we  use  to 
detect  them,  and  we  have  to  use  the  context  in  which 
we  find  bridges.  This  context  is  mainly  represented 
by  two  kinds  of  features  :  roads  and  rivers.  We  are 
now  going  to  present  the  bridge  detection  strategy  in 
the  context  of  rivers.  Water  happens  to  be  very  easy 
to  delect  in  near  infrared  images  in  which  it  appears 
very  dark,  and  we  know  that  the  most  reliable  sensor 
to  detect  bridges  is  the  radar.  So  our  method  proceeds 
in  two  steps  : 

•  First  we  detect  the  river  in  the  SPOT  XS3  image. 

•  Then  we  use  this  segmentation  as  a  research  mask 
in  the  SAR  image  to  detect  bridges. 

The  detection  of  bridges  in  SAR  image  is  then  spa¬ 
tially  constrained  and  becomes  easier.  As  we  can  see, 
the  base  of  our  method  is  the  complementarity  of  the 
sensors  we  use. 

3.1.1  River  segmentation 

We  use  a  region  grov/ing  algorithm.  The  principle  of 
region-growing  is,  from  a  seed  point,  to  spread  under 
constraint  the  initial  region  (pixel)  to  boundary  pixels 
of  the  region  (neighbours).  The  constraint  we  set,  uses 
a  modeling  of  the  energy  repartition  in  the  grey-level 
cooccurrence  matrices  (joint  histogram)  of  the  region 
being  grown  [9].  Because  we  take  pixels  with  darkest 
grey  levels  as  seed  points,  this  methods  segments  dark 
regions  of  the  image. 


Then  we  have  a  pattern  recognition  step  to  perform. 
To  do  that,  we  use  the  skeleton  of  objects  previously 
detected.  Assuming  that  rivers  are  quite  long  and 
thin,  the  recognition  attribute  is  defined  as  : 

^  pixel  length  of  the.  skf.lelon 

number  of  branches  of  the  skeleton 

for  river,  this  ratio  may  be  high  while  for  compact 
objects,  which  have  many  small  branches,  it  may  be 
quite  small. 

The  last  step  is  a  merging  step.  .\  river  could  have 
been  partially  detected,  and  be  formed  by  more  than 
one  object.  To  group  these  objects,  we  use  their  skele¬ 
ton  again,  checking  if  two  ends  of  skeletons  might  not 
have  the  same  direction,  an  opposite  sense,  and  the 
.same  alignment.  If  this  case,  we  join  the  two  ends 
of  skeletons  with  a  line  and  pi.xels  of  this  new  line 
are  considered  as  seed  points  for  a  new  region  growing 
process,  spatially  constrained  inside  the  englobing  box 
of  the  line. 

We  tints  obtain  a  research  mask  for  bridites  in  the 
S.\R  image.  Results  are  presented  in  .section  1.1  and 
on  figure  3. 

3.1.2  Bridge  detection 

For  bridge  detection,  a  skeleton  of  the  research  mask  is 
very  useful,  because  the  skeleton's  perpendicular  gives 
an  approximative  position  and  direction  of  a  possible 
bridge.  If  a  bridge  happens  not  to  he  perpendicular  to 
the  river,  its  backscatter  shape,  which  widens  at  the 
bank  of  the  river,  may  allow  the  skeletons  perpendic¬ 
ular  to  overlap  the  main  part  of  the  backscatter.  An 
example  of  bridge  gray  level  distribution  in  a  radar 
image  is  presented  on  figure  1. 
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Figure  1:  Example  of  spatial  gray  level  distribution  of 
a  bridge  in  a  SAR  image.  0  value  represents  pixels  out 
of  the  river  mask. 


However,  the  main  problem  encountered  in  the 
bridge  detection  is  the  backscatter  dependence  from 
the  incidence  angle  of  the  radar  beam,  and  from  the 


direction  of  the  bridge  with  regard  to  tile  illumination 
direction.  Ihe  result  of  this  dependence  ts  a  possible 
disappearance  of  the  bridge  backscatter. 

To  manage  this  difficulty,  we  use  a  correlation 
method  with  the  following  correlation  vector  : 

(-2  -  1  2  2  2  -  1  -  2) 

which  is  a  ridge  detector  adapted  to  bridge  gray- 
level  section. 

The  meihou  consists  in  computing  '.lie  correlation 
in  every  pixel  of  the  skeleton's  perpendicular,  and  to 
sum  all  these  results.  .\t  every  pixel,  the  correlation 
vector  i.s  positioned  in  the  skeleton  direction.  We  thus 
obtain  one  measure  per  pixel  of  the  skeleton  (Fig  2). 


correlation 

direction 

.  tangent 

—  skeleton 

river 

'  /  summation 

/  direction 

Figure  2;  Correlation  of  bridge  backscatters  :  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  correlation  vector  at  each  point  of  the 
skeletons  perpendicular  is  shown.  All  correlation  re- 
.sults  on  the  perpendicular  are  summed 

To  minimize  the  quantification  problem  of  convolu¬ 
tion  direction,  we  locally  rotate  a  subimage  containing 
the  neighborhood  of  the  skeleton  point,  so  that  the 
tangent  oi  liie  skeleton  becomes  parallel  to  the  image 
raws.  A  planar  interpolation  is  performed  during  this 
step.  Like  this,  each  skeleton's  perpendicular  becomes 
parallel  to  the  rotated  image  columns,  and  correlation 
becomes  easier  to  process. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is  to  give  a  sort  of 
bridge  position  probabilify  ?.r,.|  not  r-'jert  hriHites 
which  backscatter  is  partial.  Results  are  presented  on 
Figure  4  in  section  4.1. 

3.2  Urban  Area  detection 

We  set  the  urban  area  detection  as  a  texture  discrim¬ 
ination  problem.  Texture  discrimination  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  problem,  and  extensive  research  has  been  made 
in  this  field.  Approaches  are  commonly  characterized 
by  two  features  ;  the  texture  measures,  and  the  al¬ 
gorithm  of  classification.  For  supervised  method,  a 
third  feature  is  added  :  the  training  zone  determina¬ 
tion.  Supervised  methods  are  generally  more  robust 
since  we  introduce  in  the  [>rocess  our  knowledge  of 
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the  scene.  Nevertheless,  training  zone  determination 
make  the  method  becoming  semi-automatic. 

The  main  contribution  of  multisensor  data  fusion  in 
supervised  methods  is  to  automate  the  uaining  zone 
determination. 

In  the  most  general  form  of  supervised  classification, 
training  set  determination  has  to  be  made  so  that  ; 

•  Information  from  one  training  zone  is  character¬ 
istic  of  one  class. 

•  Information  from  each  zone  follows  the  statistical 
modeling  you  made  (if  any), 

•  All  classes  axe  represented  in  the  training  set. 

However,  the  problem  addressed  here  is  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  general  one,  since  only  one  class  is 
important  :  the  urban  class.  Thus,  the  first  recom¬ 
mendation  IS  not  very  important  except  for  the  urban 
class.  We  are  now  going  to  see  how  our  method  takes 
into  account  the  other  recommendations  to  determine 
automatically  training  zones  for  classification.  We  use 
a  multivariate  (laussian  Bayesian  chtssification.  How¬ 
ever,  any  other  supervised  method  using  a  .statistic 
modeling  of  attributes  distribution  could  replace  our 
Bayesian  classification  process. 

We  know  that  urban  areas  produce  very  brilliant 
texture  in  SAR  imagery.  So.  assuming  that  gray  level 
distribution  of  the  SAR  image  has  a  mean  m  and  stan¬ 
dard  deviation  cr,  we  extract  the  main  part  of  urban 
backscatter  by  thresholding  the  image  with  a  thresh¬ 
old  value  rn  +  k  *  <r,  where  k  is  a  constant.  In  the 
Gaussian  assumption,  this  threshold  gives  a  probabil¬ 
ity  of  rejection  (false  alarm)  which  is  independent  of 
m  and  cr,  but  only  k  dependent.  After  removing  small 
regions  and  filling  small  holes  of  remaining  regions,  we 
obtain  a  partial  mask  of  the  urban  area  which  is  used 
as  a  training  mask  of  urban  area  texture  in  a  SPOT 
image. 

However,  some  problems  still  remain  to  determine 
the  non-urban  zone  training  set.  'I'hree  solutions  can 
be  considered  .  the  first  c.ne  consists  in  taking  the 
darkest  part  of  the  SAR  image  and  making  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  these  pixels  are  not  urban  area  type. 
Zones  defined  in  this  way  are  very  easy  to  obtain,  by- 
thresholding  the  image  avs  previously,  with  a  thresh¬ 
old  value  set  to  m  —  t  »  cr.  Nevertheless,  it  is  then 
very  difficult  to  check  the  reliability  of  the  textural 
information  contained  in  these  zones. 

The  second  method  consists  in  considering  only  one 
texture  type  (urban)  but  introducing  a  reject  thresh¬ 
old  during  the  classification.  This  method  uses  only 
our  knowledge  of  the  scene  but  requires  the  choice  of 
the  reject  threshold  value,  which  is  scene  dependent. 

The  third  method  (that  we  have  kept)  consists  in  us¬ 
ing  a  distauice  map  of  the  urban  training  zone  bound¬ 
aries.  This  map  gives,  for  each  pixel  outside  urban 
training  zones,  the  minimum  distance  to  a  boundary  of 
one  of  these  zones.  Local  maixima  of  this  map  are  the 


further  pixels  of  potential  urban  areas,  luid  thus  repre¬ 
sent  the  most  probable  sites  of  non-urban  areas.  Thus, 
we  consider  these  local  maxima  as  centers  of  training 
zones  of  non  -urban  areas,  fivery  pi.xei  of  these  zones 
are  then  determined  assuming  they  are  circular  with 
a  given  surface  value.  The  advantage  of  this  method 
over  the  first  one  is  that  we  control  the  number  of 
zones  and  their  surfaces.  So,  we  can  easily  check  then- 
reliability  for  elassificaiioii 

.•\s  we  have  already  said,  cla.ssification  is  achieved 
by  using  a  multivariate  Ciau.ssian  Bayesian  classifier. 
The  criterion  we  use  to  evaluate  the  reliability  of  non- 
urban  training  zones  is  the  likelyhood  of  each  allribule 
distribution  to  the  Gaussian  model.  '  zone  is  kept 
for  training  only  if  all  attributes  distribution  follow  a 
Gaussian  model. 

So  we  make  the  training  step  of  the  classification 
totally  automatic,  t  hus  we  can  use  a  robust  but  semi 
automatic  supervised  method  -a.s  an  automatic  unsu 
pervised  method 

\fter  experiments,  we  h.ave  selected  four  attributes 
for  rhussific-ation,  file  first  two  w<-re  introduced  l>y 
i.owiiz  [KL.  and  use  local  hislocrarns  of  an  imaee. 
1  hey  are  called  state  (or  piiascM,  and  module  of  a  1<> 
cal  histoitram.  The  siiite  is  tlie  dominaiit  r.-tdionieiry 
index  of  the  local  histogram,  while  the  module  is  lii" 
sum  of  the  square  dilTerences  lietween  normalized  his¬ 
togram  values  end  fiat  histogram  value.  Lei  ,V  be  ihe 
.surface  c.f  a  local  window  W.  and  h,  the  normalized 
histogram  velue  for  radiomeiry  index  i  . 


The  third  attribute  we  use  for  rl,a.ssirication  is  a 
Laplacian  nie.a3ure  .  and  the  fourili  is  a  gr,adieni  on 
entation  measure,  I  ln.s  last  is  calculated  using  the 
mean  gradient  vector  on  a  local  window  H.nov  ^nd  is 
defined  as  . 

drad-Orifntw  -  L[!:  ('  ~ 

4  RESULTS 

rhe  coherence  needed  to  produce  SAR  images  intro¬ 
duces  a  speckle  noise  increasing  the  difficulty  of  image 
picjc,es.sing.  In  all  our  studies  we  have  filtered  the  SAR 
images  with  the  Frost  algorithm  [.!; 

4.1  Bridge  detection 

Method  presented  in  section  3.1  has  been  tested  with 
a  couple  SPOT  and  SAR  SIR-B  images  representing 
a  site  of  a  region  in  the  east  of  France.  A  river  (the 
Rhin)  appears  in  the  middle  of  images.  Figure  3  shows 
the  entire  process  that  bads  to  the  river  mask  :  pic¬ 
ture  (a)  shows  the  original  SPOT  XS3  image  whose 
resolution  is  20  m.  Picture  (b)  shows  the  result  of 
the  dark  region  segmentation.  The  only  parameter  of 
the  segmentation  algorithm  is  a  smoothing  parameter, 


lotally  independeni  fro'n  the  scene.  A  morphological 
opeiiiiig  is  then  processed  (picture  (c))  to  smooth  the 
result,  and  skeleton  is  calculated  (picture  (d)).  We  use 
this  skeleton  to  recognize  the  river.  The  pattern  recog¬ 
nition  parameter  A  (section  3.1)  set  to  50,  is  enough 
to  perform  this  step.  Then  we  '  ,y  lo  connect  the  ends 
of  the  remaining  skeleton.'  .suit  is  showed  on  pic- 
tiire-(e).  The  final  resul.  ’ler  the  new  region  growing 
pass  is  presented  on  picture  (f) 

The  result  of  bridge  detection  in  the  SAR  image 
is  presented  on  figure  4,  Picture  (a)  represents  the 
original  image  with  circles  around  bridges.  We  can 
■se  the  problem  of  backscatter  disappearance  on  the 
br.oge  located  in  the  near  center  of  the  image,  (b) 
shows  the  research  mask,  and  (c)  represents  the  result 
of  correlation.  During  correlation,  the  value  of  pixels 
Out  of  the  research  mask  was  fixed  to  the  mean  of 
the  research  mask.  As  we  can  see.  detection  of  the 
problematic  bridges  is  possible  with  this  result  (d). 
and.  all  the  bridges  have  been  delected. 

We  have  tested  this  method  on  a  coast  image  where 
wind  makes  river  gray  levels  very  different,  and,  again, 
all  bridges  were  detected  without  any  false  alarm, 
proving  the  robustness  of  the  method. 

4.2  Urban  Area  detection 

To  test  our  method  described  in  section  3.2,  we  have 
used  a  couple  of  SPOT  SAR  Seasat  images  containing 
a  coast  town.  F  gure  5. (a)  shows  the  original  SAR  im¬ 
age  which  is  very  noisy  though  it  was  speckle  filtered 
(b)  shows  the  threshold  result  with  k  =  1.  Picture  (t ) 
represents  the  final  training  set  we  have  used  for  clas¬ 
sification.  circular  regions  are  non  urban  area  train¬ 
ing  zones.  At  this  step,  we  have  suppressed  small  re¬ 
gions  of  urban  training  set  (whose  maximum  distance 
to  boundaries  inside  the  region  inferior  to  6  pixels)  and 
fill  up  holes  (which  surfaces  were  inferior  to  70  pixels). 
Picture  (d),  shows  the  original  SPOT  XS3  image  used 
for  classification,  .and  picture  (e)  shows  a  urban  area 
mask,  determined  manually  on  a  cartographic  map  of 
the  region.  Finally,  picture  (f)  shows  the  final  re.sult 
after  classification  and  cleaning  (as  performed  previ¬ 
ously  for  primary  urban  mask). 

5  CONCLUSION 

I'his  paper  presented  two  low  level  strategies  we  have 
used  for  bridge  and  urban  area  extraction.  These 
methods  take  explicitly  into  account  the  complemen¬ 
tarity  of  sensors  and  our  knowledge  about  object  gray- 
level  distribution  in  each  of  the  sensors.  The  results 
we  obtained  are  very  encouraging  and  further  tvorks 
have  to  be  done  to  integrate  these  low  level  strategies 
in  a  general  system  of  scene  analysis.  The  architecture 
of  such  a  system  is  fundamental,  and  has  to  managed 
the  communication  requests  of  all  part  of  the  system, 
while  being  adaptable  enough  to  allow  integration  of 
new  entity.  That  is  why  we  choose  a  Blackboard  ar- 


chiieciure  for  our  system.  This  archiieciure  u.ses  the 
concepts  of  the  system  called  .MESSIK  (.Multi  Special 
ist  Expert  System  for  Scene  Interpretation  and  Eval¬ 
uation),  which  was  successfully  tested  on  roads  and 
buildings  detection  in  aeriaJ  images  [4],  [5j,  Such 
systems  are  adapted  to  rnultisensor  data  fusion  m  the 
sense  that  they  allow  an  easy  incorporation  of  new 
knowledges,  and  an  easy  cooperation  between  special¬ 
ists.-  The  global  strategy  of  our  system  is  to  use  the 
context  of  the  objects  we  want  to  extract,  and  the 
idea  of  evident  objects.  These  two  features  help  the 
-system  to  find,  at  any  moment  of  the  reasoning,  its 
(lotentiality  to  delect  an  object, 
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DISCUSSION 


E.  SCHWEICHER 

Pourriez-vous  ^valuer  Paugmentation  de  la  probability  de  ditection  e(/ou  la  diminution  de  la  probability  de  fausse  alarme  de  la 
fusion  de  donnyes  par  rapport  aux  probabilitys  correspondantes  caractyhsant  le  radar  seul? 

Could  you  assess  the  increase  in  probability  of  detection  andlor  decrease  in  the  probabiliiv  of  false  alarm  resulting  from  data  fusion 
compared  to  the  corresponding  probabilities  characterising  the  radar  only? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Stephane  Houzeile  pourrait  quantitativement  rypondre  k  la  question.  Qualitativement.  I'amyiioratton  est  tsis  iinpoitante  quant  i  la 
cobustesse  de  Textracuon  en  permeuant  de  s’affranchvr  des  ptoblimes  dus  It  un  sunple  seuUlage. 

Stephane  Houzeile  could  give  a  quantitative  reply  to  this  question.  Qualitatively,  the  improvement  is  considerable  with  respect  to 
the  strength  of  the  extraction,  thereby  overcoming  any  problems  caused  by  simple  thresholding. 
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SUMMARY 

This  paper  is  a  product  of  theoretical  and  practical 
work  done  with  geostationary  and  low  earth-orbiting 
(SARSAT)  satellites.  Reliability,  efficiency  and  cost 
considerations  have  resulted  in  an  all  digital 
implementation  with  standard  processors. 

The  analog  signal  is  represented  by  complex  samples 
calculated  from  real  sampling  with  an  algorithm 
based  on  an  original  concept. 

Any  telecommunication  (or  radar)  signal  is 
represented  by  reversible  transformations  of  a 
sinusoidal  carrier.  Maximum  likelihood 
synchronization  and  demodulation  must  be  used  and 
consists  of  reconstructing  the  "best"  carrier  from  the 
received  signal.  Depending  on  the  uncertainty  level, 
one  tries  a  certain  number  of  time-frequency 
hypotheses,  and  for  each  hypothesis,  one  makes 
optimum  estimations  of  3  carrier  parameters  : 
modulus,  phase  and  frequency. 

Since  one  deals  with  one  circular  function,  it  is 
straighforward  to  develop  the  phase,  so  that  phase 
and  frequency  are  the  2  parameters  defining  a 
straight  line  in  the  developed  phase-time  plane.  The 
2  corresponding  estimators  are  decorrelated. 

For  a  terrestrial  vehicle,  one  can  have  a  good 
estiriation  of  its  velocity,  and  even  for  a  stationary 
satellite  there  is  an  apparent  periodical  known 
motion,  which  can  be  used  to  locate  the  vehicle  by 
a  convenient  combination  of  elementary 
estimations.  Of  course  some  frequency  spreading, 
clock  stability  and  delay  are  necessary,  but  explicit 
performance  is  easy  to  derive  as  functions  of 
operational  conditions.  Analysis  of  numerical 
results  may  suggest  useful  practical  systems. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  SARSAT  system  has  been  designed  to  locate 
terrestrial  radio  beacons  emissions  (406  MHz)  using 
the  doppler  measured  by  a  low  orbiting  satellite 
(800  km). 

For  operational  purposes  (alarm  delay,  beacon 
oscillator  frequency),  however,  it  is  useful  to  detect 
these  signals  in  a  stationary  satellite  and  then 
transmit  them  to  an  earth  station. 

In  this  case,  due  to  the  greater  distance,  the  received 
power  level  is  considerably  lower,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  detect  and  demodulate 
separate  messages  (about  100  bits,  biphase  L)  of 
unknown  phase  carrier  at  an  energetic  signal  to  noise 
ratio  EbINo  of  about  0  dB. 

Instead  of  improving  established  methods  using 
phase  lock  loops  for  carrier  and  clock  recovery,  we 
use  sampled  analytical  signal  representation, 
maximum  likelihood  principles,  statistical 
hypothesis  and  testing  estimation  to  develop  a  new 
approach  for  message  recovery  which  compares 
favourably  with  traditional  methods  (If. 

These  new  methods  have  been  implemented  on  a 
multiprocessor  BULLSPS7  equipped  with 
Motorola  68  000  and  Texas  TMS  and  tested  with  an 
operational  geostationary  satellite  [2]. 

The  modelling  of  the  same  estimation  methods  with 
a  signal  received  by  a  low  orbiting  satellite  has  been 
completed  with  success  and  it  has  been  verified  that 
a  negligeable  performance  degradation  is  induced 
by  the  additional  smooth  doppler. 

After  a  presentation  of  these  methods  and  of  their 
theoretical  performances,  we  apply  them  to 
terrestrial  location  with  a  (quasi)  stationary  satellite. 
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II.  COMPLEX  SAMPLING  OF  REAL 
SIGNALS 

Complex  representation  of  real  signals  has  been 
introduced  by  Ville  in  19A8[3]  to  give  a  permissible 
mathematical  definition  of  phase  and  frequency  for 
real  one  dimensional  signals.  This  mathematical 
approach  has  proven  to  the  very  useful  in  digital 
signal  processing  implementation,  because  of  its  two 
equivalent  representations  of  complex  samples : 
cartesian  and  polar.  Polar  representation  allows  a 
simple  algorithm  to  be  used  for  changing  carrier 
frequencies,  and  avoids  dephasing.  On  the  other 
head,  cartesian  representation  allows  an  efficient 
means  (complex  linear  summation)  to  raise  the 
signal  to  noise  power  ratio  of  received  modulated 
signals.  And  lastly,  going  from  one  representation 
to  the  other  requires  few  elementary  operations 
thanks  to  precalculated  tables. 

The  above  considerations  show  the  interest  in  having 
an  efficient  way  of  obtaining  the  complex 
representation  of  the  real  signal.  First 
implementations  were  based  on  the  modulation  of  a 
real  signal  by  the  two  quadratures  components  of  a 
signal  delivered  by  an  oscillator.  The  complexity  of 
this  method  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a  separate  chain 
for  each  cartesian  component.  A  digital 
implementation  is  preferable  since  both  components 
can  be  generated  from  the  same  series  of  samples. 

Instead  of  using  the  discrete  Fourier  transform  or 
Hilbert  transform,  which  present  some  problems  of 
absolute  convergence,  we  have  developed  a  direct 
method  for  generation  of  complex  signals  which 
rests  on  a  uniform  representation  of  any  continuous 
signal  as  a  sum  of  trigonometric  functions 
(Weirstrass  Theorem) /4y, 

Thanks  to  the  above  property  one  can  approximate 
the  real  signal  x(t)  and  its  associated  quadrature 
signal  y(l)  by(l). 

(1) 

2  +  =•  y(r)- J  a,sin(Aa)r +t,) 

*>0  il>0 

This  expression  remains  true  if  one  considers  any 
periodic  time  sampling  such  that  XxmAr  (m 
integer),  hco  can  be  replaced  by  : 

2rt 

ftco  +  ~/t 
At 


for  any  common  integer  k,  so  that  all  terms  of  f/j 
can  be  interpreted  as  sinewaves  belonging  to  the 
same  frequency  band : 


The  2  complex  components  at  the  same  time  are 
calculated  by  2  FIR  filters  (finite  impale  response)  ; 
x(t)  by  a  finite  symmetric  weighting  y,  y(t)  by  a  finite 
time  antisymmetric  weighting. 

It  is  sufficient  to  optimise  these  2  FIR  for  sines  whose 
frequencies  belong  to  the  spectrum  of  received 
signals.  We  have  derived  an  analytic  theory  which 
gives  the  number  of  coefficients  and  their  values  as 
a  function  of  the  specified  quadrature  noise  to  signal 
power  ratio  [Sj. 

However  we  give  here  a  direct  derivation  of  the  4 
FIR  coefficients  which  are  used  to  calculate  the  2 
quadrature  components  in  the  middle  of  2 
consecutive  samples. 

It  will  be  clear  later  on  that  the  "interpolating" 
analytic  front-end  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  an 
efficient  correction  of  the  ADC  offset. 

Complexity  analysis  shows  that  the  simplest  design 
is  obtained  when  F 

This  means  that  for  a  sine  wave  at  the  band  centre, 
the  signal  vector  turns  by  an  angle  equal  to  Ji/2 
between  2  consecutive  samples. 


To  obtain  the  4  coefficients,  one  has  just  to  take  4 
successive  samples  of  cos^  and  sin^  weighted  by 
a  semi  period  of  cos  at  to  get  a  bandpass  filter  effect. 


Figure  1  :  Heuristic  analytical  head  concept 


By  taking : 


(6) 
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2Arc  cosy^ 


one  gets  the  following  simple  formulae  for 
interpolating  x(t)  and  y(t)  from  the  real  signal  r(t). 


(2) 

4(»)-3 

y(»)-3 


To  evaluate  the  quadrature  defined  by  (2),  it  is 
sufficient  to  test  it  with  the  signal  r(r)  »cos(a)t) , 
recalling  that  cos  30  ••  -3  cos  0  +  4  cos^  0  and 
sin30  »  3sin0  -4sin^0  . 


(3) 


Ir{t)  -  coscur 

e.f 


:x(t)  «4(3cos0-2cos’0)coscor 
y{t)  -4(3sin0  -  2sin’6)sincijf 


The  factors  of  coscor  and  sincor  are  equal  when 
0-^-j,  which  suggest  introducing  Am  such 
that : 


co-cOo  +  Aco  and  0 


cuAr 

__ 


(4) 


x(f)-4V2|l-sm-— ]  |l+-«n~Jcos<a*.^cos<»r 

r-( ,  ,  1  .  nAo)\  .  „  . 

y(r)-4V2^1+5in-— I  ^l--sin~jsinu)r-r5in«ut 


X  and  Y  are  considered  as  the  sum  of  the  correct 
signal  plus  the  "quadratic  noise". 


(5) 

|(A'^  +  Y")  -  16^4-3sin^^Aajj  -  16^1  +3cos^|^J 


(r^-Ar^)-16sin^~ 

2  (Dp 


X  ~G~t 

Y.G+e 


Y\X^-2Ge 


4(^'^n-4 

'  1  +3cOS^;— ' 

Z 

[y^-x^I 

sin^-— 

One  verifies  numerically  that  usable  bandwidth  is  of 
the  order  of  oig . 


Numerical  application  of  (6)  gives  the  signal  over 
noise  ratio  in  dB  as  a  function  of  — ,  recall  that  the 

usable  normalized  bandwidth  is— ,  for  a  normalised 

"0 

real  sampling  frequency  4. 


(J<4S) 

to 
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Another  interesting  aspect  of  this  analytical 
front-end,  is  that  it  improves  the  dynamics  of  the 
received  signal,  defined  as  the  rado  of  (he  expected 
square  of  the  signal  divided  by  the  noise  variance. 


The  real  signal  cosmr  has  a  power  y  and  a  noise 

characterised  by  its  variance  cr^ ,  but  after  the 
analytic  quadrature  stage,  the  signal  power  is  : 


2 


and  the  noise  variance  is  16o^ ,  giving  the  dynamics 
improvement  of  5  when  the  noise  samples  are 
independent. 


(7) 


j^tAco 


6«4-3sin  - 

2  cOfl 


The  ratio  p  of  the  signal  divided  by  the  quadrature 
noise  is  deduced  from  (5)  according  to  (6). 


i 
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III.  CARRIER  FORMAUSM  OF 
MODULATED  SIGNAL 

The  advantage  of  this  representation  is  that 
synchronisation,  demodulation  and  parameter 
estimation  are  reduced  to  estimations  of  the  3 
characteristics  of  a  sinewave.  For  instance,  the 
detection  of  an  awaited  signal  is  decided  when  the 
estimated  carrier  amplitude  exceeds  a  prescribed 
threshold.  For  position  location,  phase  will  be 
associated  with  range  and  frequency  with  a 
geometrical  angle  as  we  shall  explain  later. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  sinewaves,  operations 
such  as  phase  development  and  parameter 
estimation  can  be  implemented  with  a  simple 
optimal  algorithm.  To  justify  these  claims,  we  shall 
develop  (virtual)  carrier  formalism  to  the  describe 
current  modulation  and  spread  sprectrum. 

The  first  example  considered  is  FSK  (frequency  shift 
keying)  in  which  one  frequency  sine  wave  among 
m=2'’  is  emmited  during  an  elementary  symbol 
representative  of  b  bits.  During  the  transmission  of 
one  symbol,  the  diagram  of  the  developed  phase  as 
a  time  function  is  a  straight  line,  the  slope  of  which 
can  assume  m  values. 


One  way  to  demodulate  this  signal  when  the  symbol 
clock  is  known  consists  of  applying  the  inverse  phase 
rotation  corresponding  to  the  complex  samples  of 
the  received  signal  and  adding  them  during  the 
symbol  duration.  The  demodulated  symbol  is  the  one 
which  gives  the  greatest  modulus. 


In  practice,  things  are  slightly  different  because  the 
centre  of  the  frequency  band  is  different  from  zero 
and  the  symbol  clock  is  unknown  : 

•IKO  -  <t»o  +  K  +  ('  -  'o) 


The  unknowns  are  ^  (Dq  and  t^.  Generally,  due  to 
propagation  hazards  and  modulation  concefH  the 
value  of  <|»o  is  not  accessible,  so  that  only  cug  and  to 
have  to  be  evaluated.  This  evaluation  is  carried  in  2 
steps  :  hypothesis  testing  and  followed  by  parameter 
estimation.  Only  hypothesis  testing  is  considered  in 
this  paragraph,  and  it  consists  of  calculating  the 
carrier  modulus  for  all  starting  time-carrier 
frequency  couples  corresponding  to  the  estimated 
uncertainty  and  accepted  performance  degradation. 


Assuming  frequency  spacing  A/  and  a  time  spacing 
AT  for  a  symbol  duration  T,  the  reduction  factor  of 
the  carrier  modulus  evaluation  is  given  by  (8)  : 


(8) 


cos2jt(A/)r 


The  next  example  concerns  binary  transmission  by 
BPSK-PN  spread  spectrum  (binary  phase  shift 
keying  pseudo  noise).  The  developed  phase  of  this 
signal  is  represented  on  figure  3. 


Figure  3  :  BPSK  •  PN  developed  phase 


The  received  signal  undergoes  adapted  filtering 
before  the  complex  sampling,  the  rate  of  which  is 
such  that  there  are  3  samples  during  each  chip 
duration.  Optimal  processing  requires  the  selection 
of  one  sample  sequence  from  3  for  each  frequency 
hypothesis  which  is  obtained  by  selecting  the 
sequence  having  the  biggest  estimated  modulus. 


4(f-5 


A  third  example  is  MSK  data  transmission.  As 
before  one  has  to  test  a  certain  number  of  frequency 
hypotheses  to  have  a  sufficiently  accurate  estimate 
of  the  carrier  amplitude  (cf.  (8)).  The  developed 
phase  diagram  is  represented  on  figure  (4). 


figure  4  :  MSK  developed  phase 

In  order  to  test  the  sequence  1 , 0, 1 , 1  at  each  sampled 
time  one  tests  2  time  phasings  by  applying  the 
following  rotations. 


The  sum  of  the  6  rotated  vectors  gives  an  estimate 
of  the  carrier  sample  for  the  sequence  1, 0, 1, 1.  One 
continues  these  estimations  for  the  2*=  16 
sequences,  the  greatest  modulus  indicates  the 
transmitted  4  bits  (1, 0, 1, 1  on  fig.4)  sequence.  After 
synchronisation,  it  is  possible  to  adjust  the 
elementary  rotations  to  the  estimated  clock  phasing. 

It  is  straightforward  to  extend  the  above  procedure 
to  combined  phase  and  amplitude  combined 
modulation.  For  ail  modulations  schemes,  we  have 
developed  algorithms  to  save  a  lot  of  elementary 
calculations  (frequency  hypothesis,  rotations,  sums) 
by  re-using  intermediate  results  so  that 
implementation  becomes  quite  acceptable. 

The  preceeding  examples  have  been  given  to  show 
that  any  modulation  or  spread  spectrum  scheme  can 
be  considered  as  a  succession  of  reversible  complex 
tranformations  of  a  sine  wave  carrier. 


IV,  CIRCULAR  PARAMETERS 
ESTIMATION  PERFORMANCE 

In  the  previous  paragraph  we  have  shown  how  to  use 
a  statistical  hypothesis  procedure  to  transform  the 
received  signal  into  a  circular  function  perturbed  by 
additive  noise.  For  each  hypothesis  to  be  tested,  the 
signal  is  represented  by  complex  sampler  regularly 
spaced  in  time.  For  our  purpose  the  problem  is  to 
estimate  the  3  characteristics  A,  $,  to  in  expressions 
of  the  form  a  exp(Qjr  +  (f^jperturbed  by  additive 
complex  noise  n  »  n,  +  jn^  verifying  <n,>  =  <n2>  = 
<nin2>=  0  and  <  nf  >»<  n|  >-  cr . 


OEvaomanusE  I, 


i  ♦"-I - 1 


[  CRDWARYANGLE 
I  RS>RESQiTA1UN 
—  fi  Md  ftr 
mASEDEVaOPHOT 


Figure  5  ;  Carrier  Phase  development 
The  complex  samples  are  of  the  form  : 

A  exp  +  "'■ih  A  and  unknown.  The 

elementary  estimation  process  replaces  A  by  : 

Ae'  and  4)  by  <Ji  +  A()> . 

A  exp[e  +  y(()>  +  AtJ))]  -A  exp/tji  +  n,  +  jn^ 

By  taking  the  module  of  both  members,  one  obtains 
the  next  relation. 

— -2e‘cosA(|>-t- 1  asin^Ad) 

A 

Averaging  over  noise  level,  one  derives  an  upper 
bound  for  the  variance  of  sin  Atj) ,  which  justifies 
relation  (9)  for  pratical  evaluations. 

♦  p 
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In  order  to  evaluate  o) ,  (|)o,  and  A  characteristic  of  a 
carrier,  one  starts  by  constructing  the  developed 
phase  4>i  •  <t>2  >  4*3  According  to  algorithm  (10) 
which  connects  the  developed  angles  by  the  shortest 
path. 

The  samples  are  labelled  by  (r)  considered  as  an 
integer. 


< 


tx 


>■  ^  '*■  §ti  +  A5, 


I  Z  <  compAiisoD  b«tw«cn  left 

•nd  right  members 


The  above  algorithm  fails  if  the  angle  jump  between 
2  consecutive  samples  has  an  amplitude  greater  than 
anabsolute  value  of  n. 

Failure  probability  is  an  increasing  function  of  the 
carrier  rotation  angle  |  coAr  |  between  2  samples 
separated  by  A/  .  To  reduce  this  probability  to  its 
minimum,  one  substracts  a  rotation  <o'  from  the 
unknown  pulsation  co  such  that  |  ca  -  co'  |  AT  c  1 . 

Thus  one  needs  some  method  which  yields  a 
reasonable  approximation  for  the  above  frequency 
CO.  For  this  purpose  one  uses  as  before  a  frequency 
hypothesis  technique  and  the  optimisation  of  its 
implementation  gives  a  Sliding  Frequency 
Evaluator  (SFE). 

Given  2  successive  samples  exp^frur +4))  and 
expy[(>){f +Ar)-^4>]  of  the  same  carrier,  we  rotate 
onward  the  Erst  by  an  angle  co'Ar  close  to  the  actual 
(but  unknown)  toAr .  The  "vectorial"  sum  of  these  2 
samples  is  interpreted  as  a  sample  at  time  t  -t-  Ar  with 
an  improved  signal  over  noise  ratio  by  a  factor  2. 

(11) 

exp;(oM  +  <p)  +  exp;[ci)(t  +  Ar)  +  q)  -  w'Ar]  -  K  exp  ji<ot  + 

AT  -  1  +  exp/(o>  -  o)')A/  -  2 + y(o)  -  co')Ar 


The  main  discrepancy  with  the  expected  factor  2  is 
the  angle  ,  it  is  important  to  note  the  sign  of 
(w-w'). 

For  the  first  2  samples  we  can  take  a  number  of 
regularly  spaced  frequencies  determined  by  the 
frequency  range  incertainty  (2Aa)).  For  the  next  2 
samples,  one  does  the  same  weighted  sum  but  with 
a  frequency  hypothesis  of  different  parity,  in  order 
to  introduce  some  dithering  in  the  frequency 
sampling.  Usually,  the  frequency  hypotheses  will 


alternate  from  2  to  3  : 

/  Aci> 

Am\ 

(2  2  \ 

(-T  ■ 

’  — j  ““ 

1 -jAco,0,-Aajl 

At  the  second  step,  one  takes  2  consecutive 
hypothesis  sets  (of  2  and  3  elements  respectively)  to 
calculate  aliematly  consecutive  sets  of  4  and  5 
hypotheses  being  separated  by  the  time  interval  2 
At .  At  each  new  step  the  number  of  hypotheses  has 
to  be  doubled,  since  the  distance  between  2 
consecutive  sets  is  double  in  order  to  keep  the  same 
a  Ue  incertaintly. 

The  evolution  of  the  number  of  hypothesis  as  a 
function  of  time  and  of  step  index  is  represented 
below. 


The  notations  below  describe  the  algorithm  : 
h  is  a  relative  integer  such  that  \h  js  2'  ‘ 
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E  (i,  0)  is  not  defined 

E  (i,  h)  represents  the  frequency  hypothesis  ; 
-l  +  2\h 


2' 

-\+2\h 


-Ao)  for  h 


Aco  for  >1  <  0 


0  (i,  h)  represents  the  frequency  hypothesis 

— Aco . 

\*i 


Given  2  consecutive  complex  samples  (A  and  B), 
one  calculates  alternatively  sets  (1,.)  and  0(1,.). 

Step  1 


£(1,1)  = 

A  exp^ 

.  AcoA'  \  „ 

£(1,-1) 

-  Aexpl-j  2 

1X1,1)  - 

/4exp|j 

,  2A(uAr  \  „ 

3 

0(1,0)  > 

A  +B 

0(1, -1) 

=  A  exf 

/  .  2AcoAr )  „ 

r  3 

Given  2  consecutive  hypothesis  sets  E(i,.)  and  0(i,.), 
one  calculates  an  hypothesis  set  for  step  i+1. 
Alternatively  by  (12)  and  (13).  Only  positive  or  null 
frequency  hypothesises  are  retained,  negative 
frequency  expressions  are  deduced  by  symmetry. 


(12) 

£(i  +  l,l)  -  £(i,l)exp;~^  +  0(«,0) 

£(i  +  l,2)  -  £(»,l)exp;|A<oA/-fO(/,l) 

£(«-(- 1,3)  -  £(»,2)exp;|AwAr +0(»,1) 

£(^-►1,4)  -  £(/,2)expy|AuAr  +  0(i,2) 

E(i +  l)i)  -  £(i,^-|-ijexp;^^^A(>)A/+o|i,|j 

£(.>1,2‘)  -  £(«,2‘'‘)exp/|2’-ijAu)Ar+0(.-,2‘-’) 


(13) 

0(i  +  1.0) 

0(i  +  l,2) 
0(i  +  l.A) 
0(i  +  1.2') 


E(i,  1)  +  0(i,0)  or£(i,  -1)  +  0[i,Q)"aUernau" 
2‘ 

£(/,  l)expy^ — +0(i,0) 

2"* 

E(i,\)c^p}- — +0(i.l) 

1  +  2 


Eii.h  +  12)exp) 


2‘ 


1+2'“ 


hEui&i  + 


ej/.2'“ -  Aa)A/  +  0(i,2‘“) 

1  +  2‘J 


Having  obtained  with  this  algorithm  a  first 
approximation  oj  of  m,  one  substracts  it  from  the 
original  samples  by  (14)  before  applying  (10). 

(14) 

A0  +-  wAr  mod  2:1 
6  —  A0 

■p>  (J),  *-  Ip, -0  mod2jt 

0  •-  0  +  A0  mod  2n 
t  —  t+  I 

After  development  of  the  phase,  one  has  a  sequence 
of  numbers  <t>,  perturbed  by  quasi-additive  noise  of 
variance  oj  given  by  (9).  In  order  to  get  simple 
expressions,  it  is  wise  to  take  a  time  origin  such  that 
lt~0. 

The  model  of  the  developed  phase  variation  as  a 
function  of  time  is  linear  ((),  +  and  the 

above  SEE  algorithm  is  similar  to  a  discrete  Fourier 
transform  and  has  the  same  complexity  level ;  log^N 
complex  operations  (rotation  plus  sum)  per  input 
complex  sample  for  an  evaluation  every  time 
complex  samples. 

To  obtain  an  evaluation  every  ~  complex  samples, 

one  has  just  to  repeat  the  last  step,  which  adds  one 
complex  operation  per  input  sample  which  gives  a 
complexity  of  (1  +  log^  N). 


This  method  of  calculation  increases  with  the  rate  of 
intermediate  results  until  it  reaches  the  obvious  value 
N. 

The  selected  hypothesis  is  the  frequency  value  co 
conesponding  to  the  biggest  modulus. 
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((»  and  Cl)  being  unknown  are  determined  through 
minimisation  (least  mean  square)  of : 

f  t 

The  estimators  for  and  m  are  solutions  of  the 
2  equations  obtained  by  cancelling  derivatives  of  Q 
with  respect  to  (po  and  cu. 


After  reconstruction  of  the  carrier  with  the  kh  chips 
of  the  known  preambule,  a  distribution  of  mean  kba 
and  variance  v  =  k  so^  is  obtained.  In  order  to  decide 
the  preamble  presence,  if  is  natural  to  compare  the 
modulus  of  this  coherent  summation  *0  the  threshold 
0  <  X.  ks  <  ks  a. 

Assuming  gaussian  noise,  we  can  evaluate  the 
conditional  probability  1  -  P^j  of  non  detection. 


since  2tmO 
ft  t  t 


h  is  the  number  of  samples  used  for  the  estimations. 
Obviously  these  estimators  are  unbiased.  To  derive 
the  simple  expressions  of  their  variances  one 
assumes  time  decorrelation  of  angle  samples,  and 
introduces  the  durationx  =  hAr  of  estimation. 


(  2  1  (Ar' 

ol  ^  '  hp  (tp, 

,  -  ,2  12 


I  oij  -<  (cu  -  <  (0  >)^  >» 


h(A'-l)p(Ary 


oi,  =<  (to -  < CO  >) (4) - •<  4* ^)  “ 0  •O 


The  last  relation  of  (16)  is  very  important  since  it 
proves  the  decorrelation  of  estimators  of  4)o  and  co , 

V.  SYNCHRONIZATION  PERFORMANCE 
OF  SPREAD  SPECTRUM  SIGNALS 


V2jiifcjcj^  V  TJcscr^ ) 

^  f  *  J  _fl_\ 

V2n*cr^  Jo \  (1 -X.)i 


xdx 

-X.)/fcsa 


,  2nksa^(l-X)*  , 

<  exp  - ; -  when - ; - >  1 

^  2cr*  cr 


The  above  inequalities  and  conditions  are  better 
understood  by  introducing  the  energy  of  one  bit : 


and  the  density  of  noise  power  Noj  where  T  stands 
for  the  bit  duration. 


1-P.<exp[-<1-X)^|i]  when  (1-X)’f>^ 

To  evaluate  the  false  detection  probability  P„  one 
needs  the  statistical  law  of  the  modulus  of  noise  of 
definite  variance.  To  determine  this  law,  one  uses 
the  well  known  differential  identity  ; 


spread  spectrum  signaling  is  the  main  candidate  for 
future  ranging  and  positioning,  but  classical  methods 
of  despreading  and  demodulation  which  realise 
synchronisation  in  several  steps  ("chip,  bit,  message) 
require  a  significant  delay  unless  time  is  known  with 
a  high  precision.  We  prove  here  that  one  step 
synchronisation  on  a  known  receiver  preamble  of  30 
data  bits,  even  in  poor  conditions  is  sufficient  to 
require  no  continuous  transmission. 

We  consider  a  known  preamble  consisting  of  ks 
chips  with  a  duration  equal  to  s  data  bits 
transmission.  The  mean  module  of  any  chip  is  noted 
a,  the  additive  noise  has  a  mean  equal  to  0  and  a 
variance  ,  adaptive  filtering  is  implemented  and 
noise  samples  are  decorrelated  between  distinct 
chips. 


By  eliminating  the  unknown  \  between  the 
expression  of  1  -  P,j  and  P{,  one  finds  the  simple 
inequality  (17)  which  is  valid  for  any  data 
modulation. 


To  keep  s  small,  it  is  advisable  to  proceed  in  two 
steps.  In  the  first  step,  one  takes  X  such  that  1  -  is 
guaranteed,  but  with  a  high  Pf,  and  the  false 
synchronisations  are  eliminated  in  the  second  step 
by  testing  the  demodulation  likelihood  for  a  few 
more  bits. 


; 
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VI.  FIXED  POINT  LOCATION 

Well-stabilised  geostationary  satellites  are  not 
completely  fixed  with  respect  to  the  earth  surface. 
For  a  stabilisation  within  an  angle  of  0.1  degree,  the 
diameter  of  the  relative  satellite  orbit  as  it  appears 
from  the  earth  is  the  order  of  120  km.  To  take 
advantage  of  this  large  base  for  earth  positionning, 
one  measures  periodicaUy  the  distance  and  the  angle 
to  the  satellite  trajectory,  and  then  these  intermediary 
results  are  combined  to  estimate  the  coordinates  of 
the  point  to  be  located. 


To  calculate  the  intermediate  results,  one  applies 
equations  (IS)  assuming  the  satellite  trajectory  being 
a  straight  line  during  estimation  time  interval  x . 

The  signal  used  for  these  elementary  estimations  is 
characterized  by  a  bandwidth  occupancy  B  (chip 

frequency  of  carrier)  and  a  bit  rate  ^(«B)  with  an 

£, 

energetical  signal  to  noise  ratio  p  -  —  s  1  since  ; 


Figure  6  :  Geometry  of  elementary  estimations 


Carrier  or  chip  frequency  in  the  satellite  frame  can 
be  represented  by  the  analytic  signal  exp  j(u)t  +$). 
Neglecting  relativistic  effects,  the  carrier  received 
in  L  is  : 


expj 


D  *tV  cos  a  i 
C  j 


+  (}> 


REi  R 

P"2<f  “ 

2A/oB 

(18) 

,  2B 

,  24fl 

These 

expressions 

show  that  estimation 

performance  increases  with  the  spreading  factor 
(R/B).  If  the  signal  s(t)  is  transmitted  from  the 
satellite  at  time  t,  at  a  distance  D(t)  function  of  the 

same  time,  one  receives  jjr  -^| . 


which  is  identified  with  ;  exp  jiwt  +  (pg) 


Cl)  «  (O  1  - 


Vcos 


_  (jxD 

and  d)g>»<|) — ^mod2Jt 


with  CD  -  2nB 


The  satellite  trajectory  is  assumed  to  be  known  with 
perfect  accuracy,  so  that  D  and  a  are  the  only 
parameters  which  have  to  be  calculated  from  the 
estimations  of  o)  and  ipg . 


During  any  elementary  estimation,  it  is  correct  to 
assume  that  D(t)  is  a  linear  function  of  time  t : 

D(f)  •D  +tVcosa 

In  this  expression,  D  is  the  distance  between  the 
middle  of  the  satellite  trajectory  used  for  the 
elementary  estimation  and  the  point  L  to  be  located. 
V  is  the  satellite  velocity,  a  is  the  unsigned  angle 
(0  <  a  <  n)  between  the  satellite  trajectory  and  the 
point  direction. 


The  estimators  for  co  and  (pg  allows  us  to  estimate 
the  length  D  of  CL  and  of  its  projection  D  cos  a  on 
the  tangent  trajectory  in  C  after  removing  phase 
ambiguity  by  taking  into  account  an  approximation 
ofD. 

The  variances  of  the  estimators  for  D  ccsot  and  D 
cosa  are  deduced  from  (18). 


(19) 
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Figure  7  :  Notations  (low  •  orbiting  satellite) 


P  is  the  orthogonal  projection  of  point  L  on  the 
osculating  plane  and  H  is  the  orthogonal  projection 
of  P  on  the  tangent  in  Q. 

When  the  satellite  runs  at  speed  V  along  its 
trajectory,  the  sequence  of  elementary  estimations 
(index  i)  gives  rise  to  a  sequence  of  lines  H,P. 


These  estimators  are  unbiased,  and  their  variances 
are  obtained  by  taking  the  mathematical  expectation 
of  the  square  of  their  differential  expression,  and 
recalling  that ; 


■  0*,  , 
D'cm’a 


(21) 


^  cos' a 


1  2 

f  D'cac^a 


In  the  above  approximate  expressions,  t  is  the 
elementary  measurement  duration,  T  is  the  global 

measurement  duration  along  an  arc  of  length 

expressed  in  radiant.  The  above  approximations  are 
derived  from  identities  given  in  /6/  p.30. 


Let  V  cosy,  and  V  siny,  be  the  coordinates  of  the 
trajectory  velocity  at  point  Q.  The  equation  of  the 
line  HjP  is  of  the  form  x  cosy,  +  y  siny,  +  d,  -  0  with 
d,  »  D,  cos  a,  when  the  axis  origin  0  is  the  center  of 
the  oscillating  circle. 


£  sin*/tz 

t  .1 


n  cos(rt  +  l)xsinz 
2  2sinz 


z  - 


"  ,  n  cos(n  +  Ijzsinz 

X  cos'kz  + - — - 

*-i  2  2sinz 


T 

n  «<  — 

T 


The  coordinates  (x,  y)  of  P  minimise  the  quadratic 
form : 

P(x,y)  -  cosy. +y  sin y,+(if 

I 

Estimator  expressions  are  greatly  simplified  if  the 
Ox  axis  is  such  that : 

2  siny,  -0 

I 

which  means  qualitatively  that  Ox  is  parallel  to  the 
trajectory  part  used  in  the  estimation  process. 


(20) 


z  ■- 


2d,  cosy, 
/ 

Icos^Yi 

2d,  siny, 

Ssin^y. 


with  2  siny, -0 


This  numerical  evaluation  shows  that  the 
geographical  precision  is  fixed  only  by  the  carrier 
frequency  and  the  frequence  precision,  and  the 
distance  to  the  trajectory  earth  cross  section  of  the 
point  L  to  be  located. 


Figure  8  geostationnary  satellite  notations. 


In  the  geostationary  satellite  cases,  the  trajectory  is 
approximatively  parallel  to  the  earth  rotation  axis 

and  ^  1  which  yields  the  expressions  (23). 

(23) 

2 

2  ^  T-epfiR  V' 

As  compared  with  the  low  orbiting  situation,  the 
ratio is  very  unfavourable  since  D  =  36  *  10“  and 
V  is  of  the  order  of  3m/s. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  useful  level  of  performance,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  big  values  for  BR^  which  is 
possible  for  example  with  a  of  direct  digital  video 
broadcasting  signal.  Inspection  of  the  expressions 
given  by  (23)  shows  that  one  gets  the  best  results 
when  T  is  comparable  with  T,  since  A(|>  represents 
the  tangent  angle  variation  during  the  interval  T. 

Typical  values  are  as  follows. 


t-40Qs  T=  1200  s  _ 

C-3*10*/n/s  V  =  3m/s 

BR^  .  (40* D  =  36  •  I0“m  -  10 

The  numerical  value  given  to  A<t)  assumes  that  the 
direction  of  arrival  of  the  satellite  signal,  varies  of  ^ 
radian  in  6  hours  which  is  optimistic. 

However  is  too  big  to  be  of  any  use,  but 
-  600/n^  is  adequate  for  practical  use. 

This  numerical  observation  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  elementary  estimation  procedure 
produces  planes  perpendicular  to  the  trajectory 
tangent  which  gives  a  well  defined  intersection  only 
when  these  planes  make  between  them  an  angle  big 
enough. 

In  practice,  on  can  have  a  good  location  accuracy  by 
taking  into  account  the  estimation  of  D  which  is 
excellent  and  the  intersection  with  the  geoid.  Since 
the  time  Integra. ion  is  short  compared  to  the  period 
trajectory,  on  can  evaluate  or,  by  replacing  x  by  T 

in  (19).  Except  for  points  situated  just  under  the 
satellite  (perpendicular  to  the  trajectory  plane), 
location  precision  is  of  the  order  of  100m  after  an 
integration  of  duration  less  than  20  minuts. 


VII.  PRINCIPLE  OF  APPUCATION  OF 
PREVIOUS  METHODS 

In  the  preceeding  section,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  satellite  trajectory  and  especially  its  plane 
orientation  (lO’rd  for  geostationary  satellite)  is 
known  by  the  receiver  L.  This  information  as  well 
as  the  on-board  frequency  accuracy  can  be  generated 
by  the  satellite. 

The  trajectory  caracteristics  can  be  deduced  from  a 
known  location,  by  elementary  estimation  of 
distance  and  doppler  frequency.  Since  the  estimation 
time  can  last  several  satellite  periods  (for  a 
stationary  satellite),  one  obtains  a  satellite  location 
precision  at  least  10  times  better  than  the  operational 
earth  location  precision  which  lasts  20  minutes. 


Another  important  application  of  simultaneous 
estimation  of  distances  and  their  derivatives,  is  the 
tracking  of  terrestrial  vehicles.  In  this  last  case  one 
supposes  that  the  vehicle  is  also  able  to  estimate  its 
path  by  independent  means  (accelerometers  for 
example)  for  a  time  interval  of  the  order  of  600  s. 
Provided  that  the  vehicle  speed  is  not  too  high,  the 
above  location  method  will  give  the  absolute 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  its  esti  mated  local 
trajectory.  The  orientation  of  this  local  trajectory  is 
done  by  iterative  hypothesis  testing.  Once  the 
location  process  is  initiated,  trajectography  can  be 
carried  out  and  the  speed  limitation  condition  cati  oe 
progressively  removed. 

VIII.  CONCLUSION 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  statistical  and 
geometrical  considerations,  that  terrestrial  location 
can  be  obtained  with  a  single  geostationary  satellite 
provided  that  its  trajectory  is  "perfectly”  known.  The 
same  considerations  shows  also  that  satellite 
tracking  (location)  can  be  obtained  by  signal 
processing  of  signals  received  at  a  single  earth 
station  of  known  geographical  coordinates. 
Howevever  there  is  a  long  way  to  go  before  an 
operational  system  with  prescribed  characteristics, 
including  time  and  frequency  precision,  can  be 
realised. 
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DISCUSSION 


C.  GOUTELARD 

V'otic  presentation  m'a  beaucoup  interesse.  Jc  souhaiterais  vous  poser  deux  questions: 

1.  Pouvez-vous  preciser  la  sensibihte  au  bruit  de  celte  methode  que  vous  presentez  comme  tris  robuste? 

2.  Vous  auriez  pu  utiliser  une  decomposition  en  ondelelles  qui  semble  bien  adapter  aux  signaux  non  stationnaires. 

Pourquoi  ne  I’avez-vous  pas  uutisee? 

/  was  very  interested  in  your  presentation.  I  would  like  to  pose  two  questions  to  you.  namely: 

1 .  Can  you  predict  the  sensitivity  to  noise  of  this  method  which  you  claim  to  h’  very  resistant? 

2.  You  could  have  adopted  a  decomposition  in  wavelets  which  appears  well  adapted  to  urateady  signals.  Why  did  you  not  use  it? 
AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

1 .  II  s’agit  d'une  methoc^  fondee  sur  le  principe  du  maximum  de  vrais,semblance.  Le  niveau  dc  performance  souhaite  (par 
exemple  sensibilite  au  bruit)  determine  la  complexite  k  mettre  en  oeuvre  pour  Lobtenir. 

2.  Le  modele  dc  signaux  et  de  ses  perturbations  sont  supposes  connus  aux  valeuis  de  paramitres  prfes.  Ces  valeurs  sont 
estimecs  de  fafon  optimale  (moindres  caaes  par  exemple)  en  utilisant  les  echantillons  entourant  Ics  echantiUons  sur  le.squels  on  veul 
effectuer  les  traitements  (synchronisation,  demodulation,  etc.).  On  s'affranchit  ainsi  dcs  probiemes  d'instabilite  dans  la  mesure  oO  le 
modfele  utilise  est  suffisamment  general  dans  la  situation  consideree. 

/.  This  is  a  method  based  on  the  principle  of  maximum  likelihood.  The  required  performance  level  (e  g.  sensitivity  to  noise) 
determines  the  comple.xity  involved  in  its  use. 

2-  The  model  of  the  sigrtals  and  the  disturbances  are  assumed  to  he  known  to  within  the  values  of  the  parameters  These  values  are 
estimated  in  an  optimal  manner  le  g.,  least  squares)  using  samples  around  the  .samples  to  be  processed  t synchroniration. 
demodulation,  etc.)  This  eliminates  the  problems  of  unsteadiness. 
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RADIOLOCATION  IN  THE  LOWER  ELF 
FREQUENCY  BAND 

C.P.  Burke 
D.  Llanwyn  Jones 

Physics  Department,  King’s  College, 

London,  U.K.  WC2R  2LS 


SUMMARY 

A  system  for  recording  Extremely  Low  Frequency  (ELF) 
noise  bursts  produced  by  global  lightning  activity  is  de¬ 
scribed. 

The  location  of  the  source  lightning  flashes  for  some  320 
such  events  has  been  deduced  from  these  data.  The  range 
of  the  sources  was  found  by  modelling  the  data  using  a 
least-squares  fit  to  the  complex  wave  impedance  obtained 
from  the  standard  propagation  theory  applicable  to  the 
Earth-ionosphere  spherical-shell  waveguide.  The  source 
bearings  were  deduced  from  two  orthogonal  components 
of  the  magnetic  field  vector  using  the  usual  goniometric 
technique.  The  source  range  and  bearing  serve  to  locate 
each  source  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 

The  data  show  that  the  majority  of  ELF  event  sources 
are  located  in  tropical  regions,  an  average  of  T.4  Mm  away 
from  the  observing  station  situated  at  51.14  degrees  North, 
1.44  degri  West  (Geographic).  The  use  of  such  a  system 
to  monitor  worldwide  thunderstorm  activity,  so  far  as  this 
relates  to  ELF  events  has  been  demonstr  *ed. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  cavity  formed  by  the  surface  of  the  Earth  and  the 
lower  fringe  of  the  ionosphere  acts  as  a  spherical-shell  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  waveguide,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ELF 
band  (5-4.5  Hz),  the  attenuation  of  waves  within  the  cav¬ 
ity  is  low  (typically  0.1  dB/1000  Icm  at  10  Hz  -  Jones 
[1]).  An  effect  of  the  low  propagational  attenuation  is 
that  the  ‘Q-factor’  of  the  natural  electromagnetic  cavity 
resonator  formed  by  the  Earth-ionosphere  system  is  of  or¬ 
der  5.  The  resonance  modes  of  this  cavity  are  excited  by 
global  lightning  activity  -  these  are  the  so-called  Schumann 
resonances. 

In  this  paper  we  are  concerned  with  the  location  of 
the  source  of  large  amplitude.  Extremely  Low  Frequency 
(ELF)  radio  pulses  who’s  origin  is  lightning  flashes.  These 
pulses  are  termed  ELF  events.  The  amplitude  of  usable 
ELF  events  is,  typically  5-10  times  the  rms  ampL  ude 
(ImV/m)  of  the  Schumann  resonances  when  observed  in 
the  band  5-45  Hz.  The  occurrence  rate  of  distinguishable 
events  is  one  to  two  per  minute. 

Jones  and  Kemp  [2]  demonstrated  that  the  range  and  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  source  lightning  flash  of  an  ELF  event  could  be 
determined  from  the  Fourier  frequency  spectrum  of  either 
the  electric  or  the  magnetic  components  of  the  received 
signal. 


The  electric  and  magnetic  field  spectra  however  depend 
upon  the  (unknown)  spectrum  of  the  source  lightning  flash. 
An  improved  technique  is  that  of  Kemp  and  Jones  who 
based  their  analysis  upon  the  wave  impedance  of  the  sig¬ 
nals.  This  method  was  further  developed  by  Ishaq  and 
Jones  [4].  The  wave  impedance  is  simply  the  (complex) 
ratio  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  field  frequency  spectra. 

The  use  of  a  wave  impedance  method  for  deducing  the 
range  of  a  source  was  first  suggested  by  Wait  {5]  who 
considered  wave  propagation  in  a  planar  Earth-ionosphere 
waveguide.  Our  method,  however,  employs  the  theory  for  a 
spherical-shell  waveguide  in  which  ELF  signals  make  mul¬ 
tiple  circulations  of  the  globe.  This  characteristic  is  the 
essential  feature  of  the  present  method  of  range  determi¬ 
nation  which  is  only  weakly  dependent  on  the  ionospheric 
model.  The  seminal  theoretical  work  for  circum-giobal 
ELF  propagation  is  that  of  Wait  [6]  and  Galejs  {?]  who 
follow  the  early  pioneering  work  of  Sommerfeld  [8]. 

The  geomagnetic  field  produces  anisotropy  in  the  iono¬ 
spheric  plasma  which,  in  principle,  leads  to  non-reciprocal 
propagation.  This  feature  was  investigated  by  Pappert 
and  Moler  [9]  employing  a  cyUndrical  geometry.  They 
concluded  that  non-reciprocity  was  unlikely  to  be  observ¬ 
able  at  ELF.  The  same  conclusion  was  also  reached  by 
Behroozi-Toozi  and  Booker  [10]  in  a  comprehensive  theo¬ 
retical  study  of  ELF  propagation. 

2.  INSTRUMENTATION 

At  ELF  only  two  field  components  are  radiated  effectively 
by  a  vertical  electric  dipole  which  is  used  here  to  model 
a  lightning  flash,  these  fields  being  a  radial  electric  field 
Er  and  a  horizontal  magnetic  field  Horizontal  dipoles 
radiate  ineffectively  at  ELF  -  Wait  [6j.  The  accuracy  of 
representing  a  lightning  flash  by  a  Hertzian  dipole  at  ELF 
and  large  source-observer  distances  is  very  good  -  LeVine 
a.rd  Meneghini  [ll]. 

To  effect  the  analysis  of  ELF  events,  signals  were  detected 
by  receiving  antennas  and  passed  through  ampUfying  and 
filtering  electronics.  After  digitization  using  a  transient 
waveform  recorder,  signals  were  stored  on  floppy  disc.  A 
.schematic  of  the  ELF  receiving  and  recording  equipment 
is  given  in  Fig.l. 

The  electric  field  antenna  consists  of  a  tripod  2m  high. 
This  antenna,  which  has  been  used  in  previous  investi¬ 
gations  e.g.  Jones  and  Kemp  [2],  is  essentially  a  charge 
sensing  device  whose  output  voltage  K  due  to  an  applied 
field  E  is  given  by  K,  =:E  where  he//  is  the  effec- 
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live  height  of  the  antenna,  the  determination  of  which  is 
described  later.  A  tripod  construction  was  chosen  since 
this  gives  good  mechanical  stability.  Stability  is  impor¬ 
tant  since  vibrations  of  the  antenna  in  the  Earth’s  natural 
electrostatic  field  caused,  for  example,  by  the  wind  can  re¬ 
sult  in  large  unwanted  signals.  A  separate  parallel  plate 
antenna  was  used  for  calibration  purposes.  This  consists 
of  two  square  metal  plates  of  side  Im  by  Im.  separated  by 
0.1m. 

Because  the  magnetic  field  vector  lies  in  the  horizontal 
plane,  the  output  signals  from  two  orthogonal  solenoidal 
antennas  define  the  received  field..  Each  antenna  consisted 
of  54,000  turns  of  copper  wire  distributed  over  six  bobbins 
and  threaded  on  to  a  ferro  magnetic  core  of  measured  effec¬ 
tive  permeability  530.  A  secondary  calibration  coil  of  ten 
turns  was  wound  over  the  main  bobbins,  the  use  of  which  is 
described  later.  A  grounded  aluminium  screen  encased  this 
arrangement  (to  provide  screening  against  electric  fields) 
and  the  final  assembly  was  enclosed  in  plastic  pipes  for  pro¬ 
tection.  To  reduce  interference  from  50  Hz  power  lines,  the 
antennae  were  located  in  a  rural  location  at  51.14  degrees 
North,  1,44  degrees  West.  The  magnetic  antennae  were 
accurately  aligned  north-south  and  east-west  (geographic) 
by  using  local  landmarks. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  electric  ampbfier  design.  .\  high 
impedance  input  stage  was  built  around  an  071  operational 
amplifier  which  is  a  high  impedance  chip  whose  noise  was 
negligible  compared  to  the  external  sources.  An  input  re¬ 
sistor  of  lOG  Ohms  was  used  as  this  gave  a  relatively  flat 
response  for  this  stage  down  to  0,3  Hz.  The  response  of  the 
stage  drops  off  at  low  frequencies  because  the  antenna  acts 
as  a  voltage  source  in  series  with  a  capacitor  (of  the  order 
of  75  pF)  whilst  the  10  G  Ohm  resistor  has  a  stray  capac¬ 
itance  across  it  of  the  order  of  about  10  pF.  The  circuit 
thus  behaves  as  a  high  pass  filter  with  a  cut-off  frequency  of 
0.3Hz.  The  150  k  Ohm  resistor  in  series  with  the  antenna 
serves  to  attenuate  in-band  intermodulation  products  from 
high  frequency  transmissions  such  as  television  signal.s. 

This  initial  preamplifier  was  contained  in  its  own  scaled 
and  screened  box  that  connected  directly  to  the  tripod 
antenna.  It  was  connected  to  the  main  preamplifier  by 
two  leads:  one  for  power  and  one  for  signal.  Some  ini¬ 
tial  preampiification  then  occurs  before  the  signal  passes 
through  a  4-pole,  O.ldB  ripple,  Chebyshev  high  pass  fil¬ 
ter  with  a  band  edge  of  5  Hz  (the  ‘wind  filter’)  and  then 
passes  through  the  power-line-frcquency  rejection  filter, 
the  EF50,  a  commercial  active  filter.  A  .3-poie,  O.ldB  tip¬ 
ple,  low  pass  Chebyshev  filter  follows  this  with  a  band  edge 
of  55.5  Hz.  This  was  used  to  attenuate  power-line  har¬ 
monics  signals.  The  signal  is  then  split  to  give  a  balanced 
output  over  the  relatively  long  distance  to  the  recording 
hut. 

The  magnetic  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Here,  a  high 
input  impedance  was  not  the  dominating  concern.  Instead, 
because  the  input  signal  volltage  was  expected  to  be  very 
small.it  was  necessary  to  have  a  very  low  noi.se  amplifier. 
Two  FETs  in  parallel  were  used  as  the  input  stage  and 
following  this  there  is  a  buffer  built  around  an  OP-27  to 
prevent  loading  of  the  FETs  by  the  following  electronic 
integrator.  A  low  pass  passive  filter  is  incorporated  as 
in  the  electric  system.  The  integrator  gives  a  good  t/f 
response  down  to  below  5  Hz.  After  this,  the  signal  passes 
through  similar  stages  to  the  electric  system  (EF50,  power 
frequency  harmonic  filter  -and  balanced  output  stage). 


Because  the  signals  were  to  be  analysed  in  the  frequency 
domain,  antialiasing  filters  were  requited.  To  utilize  the 
full  dynamic  range  of  the  Analogue-to-Digital  convertor 
(ADC),  the  aliased  signal  had  to  be  72  dB  below  the 
base  band  signal  at  the  Nyquist  frequency  (156  Hz).  The 
filters  consisted  of  a  60  dB  attenuation  commercially- 
manufactured  part  with  a  further  12  dB  of  attenuation 
being  supplied  using  3-poie  elliptic  filters.  Four  such  fil¬ 
ters  were  employed:  one  each  for  the  electric  field  (E), 
the  North-South  and  East- West  magnetic  field  components 
(Hns  and  Hew)  and  a  fourth  for  the  trigger  channel  (T), 
The  trigger  channel  was  derived  from  the  E  channel  (as 
this  is  omni  directional)  and  incorporated  an  additional 
.1-pole  high  pass  Butterworth  filte:  of  band  edge  13  Hz  to 
prevent  spurious  triggering  of  the  ADC  caused  by  the  wind 
and  atmospheric  conductivity  flicker  noise,  which  was  ap¬ 
parent  despite  the  earlier  wind  filler. 

The  ADC  (Data  Laboratories  model  DLI200)  was  a  12-bit, 
microprocessor  conti.  lied,  4-channel  instrument  designed 
to  capture  transient  signals.  A  major  feature  of  the  in¬ 
strument  was  the  full  remote  control  of  all  features  via  the 
GPIB  interface. 

The  DL1200  enters  its  recording  mode  immediately  it  is 
'.armed'.  The  input  signals  are  sampled  and  the  oldest 
data  is  discarded  as  the  new  data  replaces  it  (.somewhat 
like  a  continuous  loop  of  tape).  This  means  that  pre-trigger 
information  is  retained.  When  the  trigger  occurs,  there  is 
.ilready  information  in  the  memory.  The  DL1200  enabled 
.all  four  channels  to  be  sampled  synchronously  and  digitised 
each  waveform  to  give  8192  Ti-bit  words  sampled  at  200 
intervals.  A  microcomputer  was  used  to  remotely  control 
the  DL1200  via  the  GPIB. 

Waveforms  captured  by  the  DL1200  on  receipt  of  a  trigger 
signal  were  viewed  on  an  oscilloscope  screen;  if  considered 
to  be  of  sufficient  quality,  the  digitised  waveforms  were 
tran.sfcrred  to  the  computer  by  the  GPIB  and  dumped 
a.s  a  binary  file  to  floppy  disc.  In  the  disc  file  only  I  in 
16  (i.e.  512)  of  the  oiiginal  data  samples  were  retained 
thus  increasing  the  effective  samoling  interval  to  3.2ms  and 
reducing  the  Nyquist  frequency  to  156.25  Hz. 

Both  the  electric  ,ind  magnetic  systems  required  calibra¬ 
tion,  Two  calibrations  were  used  for  the  magnetic  sys¬ 
tems.  The  secondary  (local)  calibration  used  the  small 
coils  wound  on  to  the  main  aerial  bobbins.  By  injecting 
pulses  into  these  coils  and  comparing  the  output  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  system  with  the  input  signal  in  the  frequency  do¬ 
main  using  aspe.;trum  analyser,  the  frequency  response  of 
both  magnetic  systems  could  be  determined.  The  absolute 
sensitivities  of  each  antenna  were  measured  by  creating  a 
known  magnetic  field  around  each  aerial  and  noting  the 
output  response.  This  known  field  was  produced  by  the 
amplified  signal  from  a  sine  wave  oscillator  driving  a  re¬ 
mote  calibration  coil  of  .some  100  turns  of  wire  which  was 
locatej  some  tens  of  metres  from  the  receiving  solenoid. 
A  sine  wave  was  chosen  rather  than  the  broadband  sig¬ 
nals  used  for  the  secondary  calibration  since  the  broad¬ 
band  signals  gave  a  poor  signal  to  noise  ratio  in  this  case. 
The  mid-band  absolute  sensitivity  of  the  magnetic  field 
systems  (measured  at  the  input  of  the  ADC)  was  about  3 
V/nT. 

For  the  electric- field  system  it  was  not  possible  to  create  a 
uniform  electric  field  about  the  antenna  due  to  its  size  so 
•a  different  approach  was  adopted.  Firstly,  the  frequency 
response  of  the  electronics  was  e.stablishrd  bv  using  a  spec- 
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trum  analyser.  The  system  was  driven  through  a  75  pF 
capacitor  dummy  antenna  to  represent  the  known  aerial 
capacitance.  The  effective  height  of  the  antenna  was  de¬ 
termined  by  comparing  the  signal  received  by  the  tripod 
antenna  with  that  of  the  parallel  plate  antenna  from  the  16 
kHz  Rugby  V.L.F.  (GBR)  transmitter.  Here  the  effective 
height  of  the  parallel  plate  antenna  is  well  known.  In  this 
way,  the  effective  height  of  the  tripod  antenna  was  esti¬ 
mated  as  1.01  ±  0.03m  and  the  overall  absolute  sensitivity 
of  the  system  was  about  7m  (i.e.  7  V/V/m). 


3.  DATA  ANALYSIS  THEORY 

To  locale  the  source  lightning  flash,  we  require  to  know 
the  source  bearing  and  the  source  range  (propagation  dis¬ 
tance).  In  this  section  we  summarize  the  necessary  prop¬ 
agation  theory  needed  to  estimate  the  source  range,  d. 

The  radial  electric  field  Er  and  azimuthal  magnetic  field 
due  to  a  vertical  electric  dipole  of  current  moment 
Ids  \  distance  d  =  a$  from  the  observer  is  given  to  good 
accuracy  by: 


Figs.  4-6  show  the  amplitude  and  phase  characteristics 
of  the  3  data  channels  (E,  Hn,  and  Htw}-  The  amplitude 
response  is  reasonably  flat  in  the  band  of  interest,  showing, 
in  the  case  of  the  magnetic  systems,  that  the  integrating 
amplifiers  perform  well.  The  effects  of  the  EF50  notch, 
wind  and  power-line  frequency  harmonic  filters  can  also 
be  seen. 


Fig.  4  Amplitude  Frequency  Response  of  the 


Fig.  S  Magnetic  System  1 
Amplitude  Transfer  function 


Pr«qu«ncy  /  Hz 


Fig.  6  Magnetic  System  2 
Ampiitude  Transfer  Function 
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(  Wait  [6],  Jones  and  Kemp  [2])  where  6  is  the  geocentric 
angle  between  the  source  and  the  observer,  h  is  the  ef¬ 
fective  ionospheric  height,  F°(  — cost?)  and  Pj,(-cos6)  are 
Legendre  functions  of  (complex)  degree  v  and  order  0,1,  w 
is  the  angular  frequency,  to  the  permittivity  of  free  space 
and  a  is  the  Earth  radius.  The  wave  impedance 

7  =  - 

otoui/’J  (  —  cosd) 

is  thus  independent  of  the  source  spectrum  /ds  (Kemp  and 
Jones  [3]).  The  so-called  modal  eigenvalue  if  is  related  to 
the  attenuation  and  phase  velocity  of  the  radiation  in  the 
Earth-ionosphere  cavity.  We  use  our  experimental  data  to 
determine  tf(ui)  as  described  below. 

Kemp  and  Jones  noted  that,  when  plotted  as  functions  of 
frequency,  both  the  modulus  and  argument  of  the  wave 
impedance.  .Mod  Z  and  Arg  Z  are  of  the  form  of  a  de¬ 
caying  quasi-sinusoidal  oscillation  the  period  of  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  propagation  distance.  They  went  on 
to  derive  an  asymptotic  relation  between  the  propagation 
distance  and  the  phase  velocity,  v.  Building  upon  this. 
Bliokh  et  al  [12]  suggested  that  Fourier  analysis  could  be 
used  to  determine  the  characteristic  period.  They  consid¬ 
ered  the  Fourier  cosine  transform  of  |^|  i.e. 

Re—  f  \Z{w)\e~""'dij  (4) 

^  J  —  oo 

The  maximum  of  the  transform,  when  plotted  as  a  function 
of  inverse  frequency  r  is  a  measure  of  the  characteristic  pe¬ 
riod  of  |2|.  Numerical  experiments  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation  have  shown  that  the  Fourier  transform  rather 
than  the  Fourier  cosine  transform  gives  more  reliable  re¬ 
sults.  The  simple  extension  to  include  Arg  Z  has  also  been 
made.  The  periods  of  |Z|  and  Arg  L  are  thus  found  from 
the  maxima  of 


Mad  /  j7(u;)|f“'“'.i.v 


and 


/OO 

ATgZ{uj)t  (6) 

■OO 

Using  the  prop,igation  values  deduced  by  Jones  [1]  from 
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Schumann  tesonance  measurements  and  by  applying  a 
least  squares  ht  to  a  plot  of  Tmas  versus  propagation  dis¬ 
tance  gives 

<i=:-12S.5rma. +  20.5  (8) 

for  |Z|  and  Arg  Z  where  d  is  measured  in  Mm  (1000  km) 
and.rmax  in  seconds.  This  value  of  the  propagation  dis¬ 
tance  is  slightly  dependent  upon  the  propagation  model 
used  in  the  numerical  experiments  described  above.  To 
refine  this  estimate,  we  fit  a  curve  defined  by  the  wave 
impedance  equation  (equation  3)  to  the  experimentally 
measured  wave  impedance  We  thus  attempt  to  mini¬ 
mize 

\ 

where  i'(w)  is  modelled  by 

1/  =  Co  +  Ciw'^’  +  +  i{cj  -t-  (10) 

and 

B  =  cio  (II) 

using  the  simplex  algorithm  of  Nelder  and  Mead  [13].  The 
propagation  data  of  Jones  [l]  provides  the  first  estimates 
of  the  fitting  parameters  co  to  eg  while  the  value  of  d  from 
thv  Fourier  analysis  of  \Zl  and  Arg  Z  provides  the  first 
estimate  of  cio.  To  perform  the  calculation  of  Z  (equation 
3)  we  require  methods  to  calculate  Legendre  functions  of 
complex  degree.  The  rapid  and  accurate  computation  of 
these  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  (Jones  and  Joyce  (14), 
Jones  and  Burke  [15]). 

After  the  curve  fitting  process  has  terminated  the  residuals 
r,  =  |Z.(u,.)|  -  |2(w.)|  (12) 

are  plotted  as  a  function  of  frequency.  If  these  exhibit  no 
trend,  then  the  curve  fit  is  considered  successful,  if  not, 
further  coefficients  are  included  in  the  expression  for 

4.  RESULTS 

Pig.  7  shows  the  responses  of  the  magnetic-field  solenoids 
to  test  signals  from  the  remote  calibration  antenna  when 
this  is  moved  through  the  four  geographic  quadrants  sur¬ 
rounding  the  receiving  antennas.  For  a  given  set  of  ELF 
event  waveforms,  Hm  and  were  examined  to  decide  in 
which  quadrant  the  source  was  located.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  note  the  polarity  of  the  electric  field  waveform  to  resolve 
the  inherrent  ambiguity  of  bearing  deduced  from  the  mag¬ 
netic  field  waveforms.  Then,  in  the  frequency  domain,  the 
source  bearing 

(feS) 

was  calculated  and  a  check  made  to  ensure  that  the  source 
lay  in  the  expected  quadrant. 


Fit.  7  AwM  nMSMM 


Many  hundred  events  were  recorded  in  the  period  Septem¬ 
ber  1988  to  August  1989  of  which  some  323  were  fully 
analyzed.  Data  analysis  was  conducted  in  an  interactive 
session  using  the  microcomputer’s  graphical  capabilities. 
The  data  analysis  is  summarized  in  Fig.  8.  Results  of  the 
analysis  dealing  with  the  modal  eigenvalue  v  (attenuation 
and  phase  velocity)  are  dealt  with  oy  Burke  and  Jones  [16], 


Fig.  ■  Data  analysl*  pracadura 


Consider  the  waveforms  illustrated  in  Fig.  9  which  shows 
an  ELF  event  captured  on  all  four  ADC  channels  (E,  Bus, 
Hew  and  T).  These  waveforms  were  recorded  at  14:04pm 
on  21st  September  1988.  The  event  was  preceded  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  period  of  normal,  quiet  Schumann  resonance 
noise  which  suggests  that  the  event  was  caused  by  an  un¬ 
usually  large  bghlning  flash  located  at  a  specific  point. 
Fig.  9  An  ELF  event 

0>  Fill  M.ttt  CPU  EPOC*  =  880SZ1 
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The  markers  at  the  foot  of  the  diagram  show  100  mS  in- 
terveds.  All  the  field  components  show  a  rapid  excursion 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  event;  this  is  followed  by 
a  decaying  ‘ring’.  The  initial  impulse  is  the  signal  that 
has  travelled  to  the  recording  station  via  the  direct,  or 
shortest  route.  This  is  followed  by  a  pulse  having  a  more 
prolonged  excursion  of  the  opposite  polarity  arriving  some 
150  mS  later.  This  is  the  pulse  which  has  travelled  on  the 
long  great  circle  path  to  the  recording  station. 

From  the  polarity  tests  described  above,  it  is  clear  that 
the  polarity  of  the  electric  field  and  the  two  magnetic  field 
polarities  at  the  beginning  of  the  event  locate  the  light¬ 
ning  flash  in  the  south-west  quadrant.  Furthermore,  by 
computing  the  bearing  from  equation  (13)  (which  gives 
the  angle  of  the  wavefront  from  the  north-south  direction), 
this  bearing  is  deduced  to  be  220±  7  degrees. 

In  Figs.  10a  and  10b  the  variations  of  |£r|  and  \H^\  with 
frequency  are  given.  The  spectra  of  the  two  field  compo¬ 
nents  are  clearly  different.  However,  the  Schumann  reso¬ 
nance  modes  can  be  observed.  In  the  case  of  the  electric 
field,  the  odd  modes  ate  weak  while  the  even  modes  are 
strong.  For  the  magnetic  field,  the  opposite  is  true;  the 
even  modes  are  weak  and  the  odd  modes  are  quite  pro¬ 
nounced  .  This  behaviour  is  characteristic  of  spectra  from 
a  distance  of  about  10  Mm.  In  Figs.  11a  and  lib  the  spec¬ 
tra  for  \Z\  and  Arg  Z  for  this  event  are  shown  together  with 
the  fitted  curves  deduced  from  the  numerical  optimization 
algorithm.  The  spectra  have  been  normalized  to  the  wave 
impedance  of  free  space.  The  spectra  are  of  the  form  of  a 
quasi-sinusoidal  decaying  oscillation.  The  mean  level  of  \Z\ 
is  a  somewhat  greater  than  one  and  that  of  Arg  Z  is  about 
180  degrees.  The  propagation  distance  deduced  from  the 
optimisation  curve  fitting  process  is  9.8  Mm. 


Fig.  10a  E'Field  Amplitude  Spectrum 
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Fig.  10b  H-Field  Amplitude  Spectrum 
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Fig.  11b  Exparimarnal  and  Thaoratlcal 
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The  residuals  r,  =  |Ze,j  — |Z,|  from  the  curve  fitting  process 
are  shown  in  Fig.  12.  No  trend  is  apparent  so  it  is  evident 
that  the  optimisation  is  adequate. 


Fig.  12  The  Reakfuale 


Frequency  /  Hx 

Figs.  13a  and  13b  and  14a  and  14b  show  two  further  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  wave  impedance  spectra  of  two  events  with 
deduced  propagation  distances  of  10.8  Mm  and  11.7  Mm 
respectively.  The  form  of  the  spectra  is  similar  to  the  event 
described  above  although  the  ‘periods’  of  [Zf  and  Arg  Z 
are  correspondingly  greater. 
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Fig.  15  shows  a  histogram  of  source  distances  for  all  the 
data  analysed.  The  distribution,  which  is  clearly  not  Gaus¬ 
sian,  has  a  mean  of  7.4  Mm  and  a  standard  deviation  of 
2.3  Mm. 

Of  somewhat  more  interest  is  Fig.  16  which  shows  the  ge¬ 
ographic  locations  of  all  the  ELF  events  analysed.  Each 
point  represents  one  ELF  event  which  has  been  located 
using  the  technique  described  above.  It  is  clear  that  the 
sources  of  ELF  events  tend  to  be  located  in  tropical  re¬ 
gions.  This  presumably  reflects  the  well-known  fact  that 
world  thunderstorm  aitivity  is  a  maximum  in  the  trop¬ 
ics.  Few  events  occurred  north  of  the  observation  site  (in 
northern  polar  regions  or  northern  Pacific  regions)  which 
is  due  to  the  paucity  of  lightning  activity  in  these  areas. 


FI9. 13a  ExperioiMital  and  TheorMIcal  riB.i4bfiimaMiaiiiaTMdtaiiiai 
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Fig.  16 


5.  CONCLUSION 

A  system  for  the  reception  and  recording  of  ELF  events  has 
been  described.  Some  320  events  have  been  analysed  and 
located  using  a  curve  fitting  optimisation  algorithm.  Most 
were  located  in  tropical  regions.  A  method  of  monitor¬ 
ing  worldwide  thunderstorm  activity  from  a  single  station 
(so  far  as  it  relates  to  ELF  events)  has  thus  been  demon¬ 
strated. 
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DISCUSSION 


J.  AARONS 

Have  you  determined  the  occunence  or  the  morphology  of  the  events  in  the  equatorial  region  as  a  function  of  season?  (You 
directed  your  answer  towards  the  propagation  rather  than  the  generation). 


AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

The  ELF  event  activity  recorded,  which  relates  to  unusually  large  flashes,  agrees  well  with  the  known  temporal  and  spatial  variation 
of  thunderstorm  centers. 
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LES  SEQUENCES  VV.  G. 

SEQUENCES  BINAIRES  QUASI  PARFAITES 

THE  W.G.  SEQUENCES 

QUASI  PERFECT  BINARY  SEQUENCES 

C.  GOUTELARD 

Laboratoire  d’Etude  des  Transmissions  lonosphdriques 
University  Paris-Sud 

Batiment  214. 91405  Orsay  Cedex,  France 


RESUME  - 

La  recherche  de  sequences  prdsentant  de  bonnes  foncuons 
de  corr6!ation  pdriodiques  est  un  sujet  sur  lequel  se 
focalisent,  depuis  longtemps,  bien  des  recherches.  Les 
sequences  binaires  offrent  un  intdret  parncuiier  a  cause  de 
leur  simplicity  de  gyneration  et  de  traitement. 

Les  sequences  W.G.  (Wolfmann-Goutelard)  presentees  dans 
cet  exposd  possbdent  des  fonctions  de  correlation 
periodiques  quasi  parfaites,  telles  qu'en  dehors  du  pic 
central,  ces  fonctions  sont  nulles  exceptd  en  un  point. 

II  est  montry  aiors  que  la  structure  des  sequences  W.G.  est 
unique  et  qu'elle  rdsulte  de  I'entrelacement  de  trois 
sdquences  pdriodiques. 

Les  propriytys  de  ces  sdquences  sont  dtudides  et  il  est 
montry  que  des  algorithmes  de  dytermination  rdduisent  la 
complexity  de  leur  recherche. 

Les  conditions  d'existence  -  ou  de  non  existence  -  de  ces 
sdquences  sont  donnees  et  les  sequences  existant  pour  les 
longueurs  N  =  8a  -b  4.  N  =  16a  +  4  et  N  =  32a  4  oil 

a  €  Z  sont  donndes  jusqu'4  N  =  20000. 

1.  -  INTRODUCTION  - 

L' utilisation  de  sdquences  periodiques  ou  apyiiodiques  h 
fonction  de  corryiation  nulle  en  dehors  du  pic  central  est 
d’un  grand  intyrdt  dans  les  problfemes  de  radiolocalisation  de 
tyidcommunication  et  de  radar. 

On  demande,  la  plupart  du  temps,  que  le  signal  soit  4 
amplitude  constante  et  que  les  sdquences  soient  binaires 
pour  faciliter  leur  gyndration  et  le  traitement  du  signal  k  la 
rdception.  Des  sdquences  apyriodiques.  telles  les  sdquences 
de  Goiay,  prdsentent  ces  caractyristiques  (figure  1).  Elies 
nycessitent  une  dmission  discontinue  genante  dans  bien  des 
applications.  Des  sdquences  pdriodiques  poiyphases  [I]  [2] 


ou  h  trois  moments  [3]  prdsentent  de  telles  caractyristiques. 
On  ne  connait  pas  de  syquences  binaires  prysentant  ces 
caractyristiques  et  il  a  etd  montre  qu’il  n'en  existait  pas  pour 
les  longueurs  N  composes  entre  4  et  121(X)  [4],  Seules  les 
sequences  pseudo-aleatoires  ou  les  sequences  pseudo- 
orthogonaies  (5)  ont  des  fonctions  de  corryiation 
s’approchant  de  cedes  souhaitees. 

11  a  ete  recherche  des  sequences  binaires  telles  que  leur 
fonction  de  correlation  demeure  nulle  sur  un  espace  aussi 
grand  que  possible  centre  sur  le  ddcalage  nul.  Ces  sdquences 
nommees  Cazac  ont  el6  dderites  par  R.J.  Polge  [6]  qui 
donne  une  amorce  de  proeddure  de  construction  iim'tde,  par 
sa  complexity,  aux  sdquences  de  faibles  longueurs.  Une 
recherche  exhaustive  par  ordinateur  faite  par  R.  Alexis  (7] 
jusqu'a  N  =  30  a  montrd  que  des  sdquences  prdsentaient  des 
fonctions  de  correlation  nulles  exceptd  pour  un  ddcalagc  nul 
et  pour  un  ddcalage  egal  k  N/2.  De  plus,  I'auteur  a  montrd 
que  N  ne  pouvait  etre  qu'un  multiple  de  4. 

J,  VVolfmann  [8]  s'est  attache  a  rechercher  les 
caractyristiques  gdndrales  des  sequences  dont  les  fonctions 
de  correlation  sont  nulles  exceptd  pour  un  ddcalage  nul  et  un 
ddcalage  egal  &  N/2.  11  en  a  defini  les  caractyristiques 
gdnerales  et  a  observe  sur  des  resultats  expdrimentaux 
dtablis  sur  des  sequences  de  petites  longueurs  la  rdpdtition 
d'une  structure  caraetdristique  du  vecteur,  ddfini  par  le 
produit  de  Cauchy  de  la  sdquence  et  de  son  translatd  d'un 
symbole. 

Bn  conservant  cette  structure  pour  des  longueurs  plus 
grandes  il  a  pu  ddterminer.  par  une  recherche  informatique. 
des  "sdquences  4  auto  corrdlation  presque  parfaite’  jusqu’4 
des  longueurs  de  100.  Si  toutes  les  sequences  existantes 
pour  N  <  100  respectent  les  structures  utilisdcs,  J. 
Wolfmann  n'a  pu  ddmontrer  que  les  sdquences  4  corrdlation 
quasi  parfaites  devaient  respecter  la  structure  qu'il  avait 
remarquye  sur  des  rdsultats  expdrimentaux  ni  qu'au-del4  de 
la  longueur  100  il  n’existait  d'autres  sdquences  possddant  les 
memes  fonctions  de  corrdlation. 
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L'dtude  prdsentde  ddmontre  que  seules  les  sequences  W.G. 
(Wolfmann-Goutelard)  possMent  les  fonctions  de 
correlation  souhaittes  et  ont  une  structure  unique  dans 
laqueile  entrant  les  "sequences  i  auto  correlation  presque 
parfaite".  Les  proprietes  particuliSres  de  ces  sequences 
permettent  de  definir  des  algorithmes  de  construction  rapide 
airjsi  que  des  conditions  d'existence  ou  de  non  existence 
pour  certaines  longueurs. 

L’introduction  de  fonctions  specifiques  utiles  pour  le 
developperaent  est  faite  dans  le  chapitre  3. 

n.  -  RESULTATS  ACOIHS  ET  DEFINmONS  - 

Nous  utiiiserons  comme  base  de  depart  les  rdsultats  acquis 
suivants : 

-  Les  suites  W.G.  ne  peuvent  exister  que  dans  des 
longueurs  N  multiples  de  4. 

-  La  fonction  de  correlation  d'une  suite  de  symboles 
reels  *  i 

(To, T«.,) 

prend,  pour  un  ddcalage  k  donne,  la  valeur 
N-1 

Ck  =  S  Tj  Tj  +  k 

i-0 

les  indices  etant  definis  modulo  N. 

Pour  une  suite  binaire  on  donne  habituellement  les 
vaieurs 

T  i  =  I  si  le  symbole  binaire  est  egal  i  0 

T  i  =  -1  si  le  symbole  binaire  est 

egal  a  1 . 

.Avec  cette  correspondance,  pour  les  sequences  presque 
parfaites  : 

Ck  =  0  excepte  pour  Cq  =  N 

C,n  =  -  (N-4) 

III.  -  TRAN.SFORMEES  ET  CORRELATIONS  - 
III.l.  Definitions 

Soil  F2  =  {  0,  1}  le  corps  fmi  d'ordre  2  et 

Fz"  =  {  g  =  (go-  gi.  gi  g»-,)  I  gi  €  Fj  }  (1) 

On  definit  le  vecteur  a  deduit  de  g  par 

a  =  (ao,  a,,  ...  a,  ...  aN.,)oua,-  =  (-1)8' 

On  peut  definir  les  suites  periodiques  g  et  a  par  les 
polyndmes  formels 


N-1 

S(x)  =  gi  *■ 

dans  G(N)  =  F2(x)  /  (x'-l)  (2) 

et  N-1 

Hx)  =  x' 

dans  R(N)  =  F(x) !  (x*-!)  (3) 

in.2.  Fonctions  de  cotTeiatiQn 

Soil  deux  sequences  periodiques  z,(x)  el  definics 

par  les  polyndmes  formels 

N-1  N-1 

Zi(x)  =  ^  z,  j  x'  et  Z2(x)  =  x' 

i=i  1=1 

ou  z,  i,  Zj  ,  e  C. 

On  definit  la  fonction  de  correlation  periodique  par  la 


sequence 

Cl, 2  “  (Cg,  Cl  ...  C|;  ., 

.  c,.,)  telle  que 

N-1 

N-1 

‘■k  =  S  z*i  1  Zjj.fi  = 

^  Z*ii.|,.  Zjj 

:  _  f\ 

(4) 

i=0  '  '  1=0 

oil  les  indices  sont  definis  modulo  N  et  oil  z*  denote  le 
conjugue  de  z. 

La  sequence  Cj  2  peut  etre  representde  par  le 
polynome  formel 
N-1 

C|  2(x)  =  S  (5) 

k=0 

C I  s'exprime  par  le  produit 
Cl,2(’')  ~  ^*i(x)  •  ^2(V«) 

Si  Z2(x)  =  Zi(x)  =  Z(x)  alors  Ci,2(>t)  =  est 
I'auto  coneiation  periodique. 

Dans  le  cas  de  sequences  reelles  periodiques 

N-1  N 

'’l(x)  ~  ^  '’2(X)  ~  "  '^Z.i  ** 

1=0  i=0 

0(1  r,  j,  tj  I  e  R  les  relations  precedentes  se 
transposent  sans  difficulte  et 
Cl2.(x)  ~  '■((x)  f2<i/«) 

On  montre  classiquement  que  le  coefficient  ck  se 
calcule  &  I'aide  de  la  distance  de  Hamming  d,j(k) 
entre  la  suite  a,(x)  et  la  suite  aj(x)  x'*^  par  la  relation  : 

Ck  =  N  -  2  d,j(k) 

in.3.  n  tran.sfomiee  ft  o  permiitee  d'une  sequence 
periodique 

Dans  la  suite  de  cet  expose,  nous  noterons  pour 
alieger  la  notation  : 


Wo 
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pour  toute  valeur  emigre  de  i 

pour  loutes  les  valeurs  paires  de  i 

pour  routes  les  valeurs  impaires  de  i 
Les  indices  seront  d^finis  modulo  N. 

Soil  une  suite  p6riodique  2i(x)  =  ^(x)  -  ^  zj  x' 

que  nous  appellerons  sequence  de  base  ou  sequence  un 
permut6e. 

On  appellera  sequence  p  permut6e  la  sequence  : 

Zp(x)  =  Z(xP)  =  ^  ^i  ou  p  -f  N 

i 

etpp’  =  1  (7) 

La  sequence  Zp(x)est  alors  unique  et  : 

^p(x)  "  ^  ^ip' 
i 

Elle  est  obtenue  par  une  permutation  des  elements  de 
la  sequence  z,(x). 

On  appellera  p  transform6e  d'une  sequence  zq*)  la 
sequence  ddfinie  par  le  polynome 


Zp(x)  =  ^  ^fWp-h)  =  E  Zh  xh 

h  n 

(8) 

oil  Wp  =  exp  (j  2t  p) 

N 

(9) 

11  est  simple  de  montrer  que  : 

z(x)  Zp(x)  deLiiies  de  faqon  bijective  par  la  p 

transformee  inverse 

Hx)  =  s  ^ 

(10) 

N-1 

la  somme  ^ 
i  i=0 

N-1 

la  somme  S 
i=0 

N-1 

^  la  somme  ^ 
il  i=0 


111.4.  p  iransformfe  d'une  sequence  r^elle  r(xl 
D'aprbs  (12)  alors 

rn(x)  =  S  r(Wp'*’)  x^  =  E  r>,  x*’  (11) 

^  h  h 

II  est  alors  facile  de  d^montrer  que  : 

-  Si  une  sequence  ist  riclle,  alors  r(j/x)  =  •■(x)*(Pj 
et  alors  r^-h  =  r(Wph)  =  rq,*  (13) 


-  Si  une  s^uence  r^elle  est  symitrique,  alors  rj,  est 
r^el  et  rteiproquement. 

Une  s^uence  est  sym^trique  si  =  rq^) 
ce  qui  entraine  la  double  implication  : 

•■(x)  =  r(l/x)  <  =  =>  rp(x)  =  rp(l/x)  =  rp(x)*(l4) 

-  -  Si  une  s^uence  est  antisym^trique,  alors  rji  est 
imaginaire  et  r^iproquement. 

Une  sequence  est  antisymdtnque  si  r(j/x)  =  -rq^j  ce 
qui  entraine  la  double  implication  : 

r(x)  =  ■  r  n/x)  <  =  =  >  rp(x)  =  -  rp(l/x)  =  -  rp(x)» 

(15) 


in.5.  La  Q  transform^  zdo(x)  d'une  sfauence 
zp(x)  est  la  o'  oenruit^  de  la  un  transform^ 
de  zp(x) 

Cette  demonstration  est  evidenie. 


111.6.  La  u  tmnsfonn6e  d'une  seoucnce  d  permutee 
zDo(x)  est  la  D  iransformee  de  la  sequence  q 
permuiee  zqoix) 

La  q  iransformte  d'une  sequence  p  permuiec  est 
donnee  par 

Zpq(x)  =  E  Zp(Wq’*)  x‘  (16) 

d'ou  Ton  deduit  sans  peine  : 

Zpq(x)  =  Zqp(x)  (12) 

111.7.  p  transformee  des  fond  ions  de  correlation 
period  iques 

Soient  les  2  sequences  penodiqucs  quelconques  bi(x) 
et  b2(x)  definies  precedemment  et  dont  la  fonction  de 
correlation  est  donnee  par  (6). 

La  p  transformee  vaut  alors 

Cpj2(x)  =  E  ziMWp-h)  zniWph)  xli  (18) 

h 

et  dans  le  cas  de  i'autocorreiation 
Cp(x)  =  ^  z*  (Wp-*’)  z  (Wph) 

Co(x)  =  E  I  z(Wph)  I  2  ,h  (19) 

Dans  le  cas  de  suites  reelles, 

Cpi2(x)  =  E  ri  (Wp-*’)  rn  (Wp>’)  x^^ 

h 
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Si  on  pose  rj  (Wp'**)  -  Aj  Wg"! 

r2(Wp‘’)  =A2Wo“2  (20) 

avec  Wg  =  exp(j^ 

Alors  C]2()')  est  une  fonction  symdtrique  si  et 
seulement  si,  d'aprfes  (14) 

Cpi2(x)  est  &  coefficients  riels  soil 
ai  =  02  +  2a  oil  a  e  Z 
Ci2(x)  est  une  fonction  antisymitrique  si  et  seulement 
si,  d'apits  (IS) 

Cpi2(x)  est  4  coefficients  imaginaires  soit 

aj  =  02  +  1  -f  2a  (21) 

n  est  important  de  remarquer  que 
si 

Ci2(x)  =  -  Ci2(l/x)  et  r2(x)  =  r2(l/x)  =  > 
ri(x)  =  -ri(l/x)  (22) 

Soit  r2(x)  =  r2(l/x) 

alors  de  (12)  r2p(x)  =  r2p(l/x)  =  rip’lx) 
et  d'apris  (20)  02  =  0. 

Alors  d'apris  (21),  (20)  et  (12) 

o]  =  1  -t-  2a,  riph  =  ri»p.h  done  r|p(x)  =  -  rip(l/x> 
et  d'apris  (15)  ri(x)  =  -  rj(l/x) 


IV.  -  STRUCTURES  DES  SEQUENCES  W.C,.  - 
IV. 1,  Difinitiotys 

Nous  difinirons  les  sequences  W.G.  par 

gl(x)  =  gj  x‘  oubi(x)  =  L  bj  x‘ 

i  i 

avec  gj  e  F  2  et  b;  =  (-1)8’ 

11  est  simple  de  montrer  de  =  -  (N-4)  implique 
que  b,^2+(  =  'bj  [TJ  excepte  pour  une  valeur  de  i 
pour  laquelle  on  definit  les  elements  neutres  bjn  = 
'^x/a-i-in- 

11  est  done  toujours  possible  de  choisir  pour  les 

siquences  W.G.  la  forme  canonique  suivante  : 

bi(x)  =  U  b;  x’ 
i 

avec  les  iliments  neutres  b„/4  =  bj^/^  =  -  1 

la  condition  initiale  bg  =  1  .  b,^?  =  -  1 

la  relation  b^^j  j  =  -  bj  )/  i  ¥=  N/4.  3N/4  (23) 


1V.2.  p  transfonmie  des  sequences  W.G. 

II  est  intiressant  de  poser ; 

bi(x)  =  n(x)  -t-  b(x)  (24) 

avec  n(x)  =  x“'‘  +  composie  des  sculs 

iliments  neutres 

b(x)  =  Zr  bj  x’ 

i  ^  et  jii/4 

La  p  transfotmie  de  n(x)  est  done 

np(x)  =  Z  (  Wp  -h"'*  -(-  Wp  -hJ*'* )  X*’ 
h 

compte  lenu  du  fait  que  p  est  impair  et  en  posani 

np(x)  =  Z  2  (1  -  eh)  W  x*’  =  Z  n'h  x^ 

h  h 

(25) 

Tous  les  coefficients  des  tetmes  de  puissance  impaire 
sont  nuls. 

Tous  les  coefficients  des  termes  de  puissance  paire  om 

un  module  igal  k  2. 

la  p  transformie  de  b(x)  est  done  ; 

bp(x)  =  Z  b(Wp-h)  x^’ 

h 

ei  s’ecrit  apres  d^veloppement  : 

bp(x)  =  Z  €h  I  2bg  4-  2  Z  ‘  (bi  W-^i  +b.j  W*’’)  ]  x'’ 
h  >  =  i  (26) 

La  p  transformee  de  b,  (x)  est  donnee  avec  (25)  et  (26) 
par 

bip(x)  =  np(x)  -f  bp(x) 

IV.3.  Q  transformie  de  la  fonction  de  correlation 
des  suites  W.G. 


La  q  transformee  de  la  fonction  de  correlation  C(x) 
(3 1 )  est  donnee  par 


^(x) 


X  h 

[  N  -  (N-4)  Wqi  ] 


X 


h 


soit  puisque 


1-!) 


C^(x)  =  Z  [  (N  -  (N-4)  ( -D^'  ]  xf’  =  Z  Th 
h  h 


La  q  transformie  est  invanante  avec  q. 


IV.4.  Contraintes  des  d  transformies  des  siauences 


ei  k  laquelle  correspondra 

gl(x)  =  Z  gi  x’ 

i 


De  la  relation  (18)  appliquie  au  cas  des  sequences 
rielles  il  vient : 

ch  =  I  Oh  +  bh  I  ‘ 


Soil : 

-  Si  h  est  pair  Sh  =  i  "h  I  “■ 

relation  toujours  verifiSe  =  4,  |  nf)  |  =2 

-  Si  h  est  impair  C(,  =  2N  -  4  =  |  bh  |  *■ 
soit  d'aprfes  (26) 

(!  -1 

2bo  +  2  E  {  bi  Wp-h>  +  b_i  Wp*”  )  =  Aq  Wq 

i=l  (27) 

oCi  Aq  =  [  2N  -  4  ]  et  OQ  tdnction  reelle  de  h. 


liS  sequences  P(x)  et  soni  toujours 

ddcomposables  de  la  faqon  suivante  : 

P(*)  =  P'(x)  P'(x) 

=  q'(x)  +  q”(x)  (-^0) 

p'(x)  =  P'{i/x)' ‘i'(x)  =  b’:i/x) 

sent  des  sequences  paires 

p"(x)  =  -  p"{i/x).  q'tx)  =  -  q"(!/x) 

sent  des  sequences  impaircs 

Si  on  pose 


Les  contrainies  sent  iniposdcs  sur  la  sequence  b(x) 
dont  la  p  transformee  ne  comprend  que  des  termes  de 
puissance  p  impair.  Nous  retiendrons  ce  r6sultat  pour 
la  suite. 

On  peut  ecrire  : 

""  f’(x)  Mix) 


ou 

P(x)  =  ^  bi  't' 

(i  pair) 

'0 

a(x)  =  S  bjx' 

(i  impair) 

‘1 


et  pour  lesquelles  les  coefficients  des  p  transformees 
sont 

(29) 

-(l-h)' 

ph  =  £  b;  Wp’’'  et  p„.h  =  E  bj  Wp  =  pj, 
10  2  10 

-(l-h)' 

qh  =  E  bj  Wp'*’’  et  q,.h  =  E  bj  Wp  =  •  qp 

il  j-  ii 


-  5 

puisque  Wp2  =  (-1) 

de  (27)  (28)  (29)  il  vient  done 

(  Ph  +  9h  (  =  (  P'h  ■  9h  ( 
soit  en  posant  pn  =  Ap  Wq  “p 
et  4  =  Aq  Wq  “q 

|Ap  +  AqWo‘"9' V|  =  |Ap-AqWoN-Vj 

Cette  relation  est  v6rifi6e  si,  et  seuiement  si  ; 

Oq  =  Op  +  1  +  2a 

D'aprbs  (21)  i!  s'ensuit  que  la  fonction  de  correlation 
periodique  Cpq(x)  entre  les  sequences  p(x)  el  q(x)  est 
anbsymdtrique. 


=  E 

P'i  x‘ 

V  . 

:  P  fx)  =  ■^  P 

■0 

iO 

=  E 

q'l  x' 

1  q"(x)  =  ^  9", 

>1  M 

alors 

.  p'l  =  p-j  =  0  p<sur  1  =  ^  impair  si  N  »  0  mod  8 

•  q'i  =  q"j  =  0  pour  i  =  ^  pair  si  N  4  0  mod  8 

P'l  =  P  N-i  '9'i  =  q'N-i)  =  f’i 
P  'l  =  P"N-i  (9”i=q"N-i)  "  5i  bN-i  =  b,  /  0 
■  P"i  =  -P”N-i  <q"i=-q"N-i)  =  t’i 
p'i  =  P'N-i  (q'i  =  q'N-i)  =  0  >’N-i  =  -bi  0 


La  fonction  de  correlation  s'dent  alors 
Cpql*!  “  Cp'q'(x)  +  Cp'q- (x)  +  Cp'q"(x)  f  Cp"q'(x) 

[..es  deux  demidres  fonctions  sont  antisym^iriques.  En 

effet  : 

Cp  q"(x)  =  p'  (x)  q"(l/x)  =  •  p’(l/x)  q"(x)  =  -  Cp’q«(l/x) 
Les  deux  premieres  fonctions  sont  symdtriques. 
Cp'q'(x)  =  p'lx)  q'(l/x)  =  p’(l'X)  q'(x)  =  Cp'q'(l/x) 
Cp"q"(x)  =  p"(x)q“(l/x)  =  p”(!/x)  q"{x)  =  Cp'q"(l/x) 


La  fonction  de  corrdlation  est  done  antisymdirique  si 
et  seuiement  si 

Cp'q'(x}  +  Cp-q-(x)  =  0  (3!) 

Si  I'on  pose 

Cp-n-(x)  =  E  c’!^  x'^  et  Cp»q»(x)  =  E  c’k  x*‘ 

y'i  k  ■  ^  k 

la  condition  (31)  impose 

c'k  +  c’k  "0  V  It  (32) 

relation  toujours  vCrifide  pour  k  pair  et  pour  k  impair, 
d'aprfes (4) 

c'k  =  P’iq’i  +  k  et  t^'k  =  ^  P'iQ’i+k 
>0  ‘0 
Si  la  relation  (32)  est  vCrifi^e,  l/2C'k  cl  l(2C''k  oni 
6vidcmment  la  meme  panl6. 


Si  on  considfcre  les  suites  b(x),  P(x)  et  q(x),  d’aprfes 
(24)  e»  (28) 

b(x)  comporte  N  -  2  termes  non  nuls 
(33) 

P(x)  comporte  P  tennes  non  nuls  : 

P  =  M-  2  siN»0mod8 

car  ie  degrd  des  didments  neutres  cst  pair 
P  =  ^  si  N  #  0  mod  8 

q(x)  comporte  Q  tennes  non  nuls  : 

Q  =  ^  si  N  a  0  mod  8 

Q  =  ^-  2  siNjiO  mod  8 

^  est  done  toqjours  impair,  2  est  toujours  pair. 

On  posera  P  =  P'  +  P“  ou  P’  et  P*  sont 
respectivement  le  nombre  de  tennes  non  nuls  de  p'(x) 
et  P"(=r). 

De  mdme  Q  =  Q'  +  Q"  ou  Q'  et  Q’  sont 
respectivement  le  nombre  de  termes  non  nuls  des 

sdquences  q’(x)  et  q"(x)- 

Si  on  considdre  c';; ,  on  peut  distinguer  3  types  de 
termes 

-  P')(  termes  non  nuls  - 

P'k  est  pair  car  p'j  q'i+k  =  p'i+g  q'i+k+g 

Ces  termes  n'ayant  que  deux  valeurs  possibles  +  1  ou 

-  1 

P'k  “  f'kT  +  P'k-  oti  P'k+  et  P’k.  sont 
respectivement  les  nombres  de  termes  prenant  la 
valeur  +  1  et  -  I . 

Done  c'k  =  P'k  -  2P'k-  et  comme  P'k-  est  pair  c’k/2 
d  la  paritd  de  P'k/2 

-  Zk  termes  nuls  par  le  fait  qu'un  seul  des  termes  p'j 

ou  q'i+k  =  0  et  pour  i  ^  et  i  +  k  #  ^  (34) 

-  Les  termes  nuls  situds  4  la  place  dcs  dldments  neutres 
(35) 

.  apparaissent  dans  p'M  et  p'iM  si  N  ■  0  mod  8  et 
4  4 

si  ^I'M+k  ^  0  on  posera  €k  =  I  sinon  on  posera  €k  =  0 
4 

.  apparaissent  dans  q'M  et  q'2M  si  N  gt  0  mod  8  et 
4  4 

si  p'K-k  #  0  on  posera  €k  =  i  sinon  on  posera  Ck  ~  0 
4 

Le  nombre  total  de  termes  des  deux  sdquences  p’(x)et 
q'(x)  vaut  done 

P'  +  Q'  =  2P'k  +  Zk  +  2  6  k 
Pour  le  terme  r’k  on  distingue  les  mdmes  types  de 
termes 


-  Q'k  teriiies  non  nuls  et  pour  les  mdmes  raisons  que 
prdeddemmem 


^'k  4  la  paritd  de  Q'k  n 
2 


(36) 


-  Zk  termes  nuls  par  le  fait  qu'un  seul  des  termes  p"; 

on  d"i+k  =  0  et  pour  i  ^  ^  et  i  +  k  #  . 

"En  effet  d'aprds  (28)  (30)  et  (34) 
p'j  =  Oet  q'i+k  #  0  <  =  >  p'i  #  Oet  q'i+k  =  0 
p'i  ^  0  et  q'i+k  =  0  <  =  >  p'i  =  Oet  q'i+k  0 

-  Les  termes  nuls  situds  4  la  place  des  dldments 
neutres  ; 

(37) 

.  apparaissent  dans  p'H  et  p'JJJ  si  N  ■  0  mod  8  et 
4  4 

d'aprds  (28)  (30)  et  (35) 
q'N+k  ^  0  si  €k  =  0 

4 

.  apparaissent  dans  q'fJ  et  q'^M  si  N  #  0  mod  8  et 
4  4 

d'aprds  (28)  (30)  et(35) 

p  "N.y  *  0  SI  Ck  0 
4 

Le  nombre  total  de  termes  des  deux  sdquences  p“(x)  et 
q'(x)  vaut  done  : 

P'  +  Q'  =  2Q'k  +  Zk  +  2(  1  -  €k  ) 

^  et  ^  ayant  mdme  paritd,  (35),  (38)  conduisent  4 

£ — Q  '  £  ~  ^  ?  +  tk  ®  0  mod  2  (38) 

Cette  relation  montre  que  Ck  6oit  dtre  invariant  avec 
k,  ce  qui  implique  que  dans  chaque  doublet 
I  P'(x).  ‘l’(x)  }  ei  \  P''(x).  q"(x)  }  'a  sequence  qui  ne 
comporte  pas  les  dldments  neutres  doit  dtre.  soil  nulle, 
soit  compldte,  c'est-4-dire  que  tous  les  coefficients  des 
valeurs  possibles  de  i(iQ  ou  i  i )  soient  diffdrents  de  zdro. 
Cette  sdquence  est  done,  soit  symdtrique,  soit 
antisymd'rique.  D'aprds  (22)  I'autre  sdquence  est  done 
respectivement  antisymdtrique  ou  symdtrique. 

Les  seules  configurations  poss'bles  sont  done  : 


P(x)  =  P(l/x)  et  q(x)  =  -q(l/x) 

0“  P(x)  =  -P(l/x)  et  q(x)  =  q(i/x) 

Cette  demidre  solution  est  impossible  car  p'(x)  0 

puisqu'clic  contient  bg  =  1 
La  seule  solution  possible  est  done 

p”(x)  =  0  et  q'(x)  =  0  (39) 

La  relation  (38)  s'dcrit  alors 

Q  '  £  ~  2  +  fu  »  mod  2 
4 
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soil,  compte  tenu  de  ia  relation  (33)  en  posant 
€lsj=0  siNaO  mod  8 
e  N  =  I  si  N  0  mod  8 

P  =  N.2(l-eN)  Q=|-2eN 

ce  qui  emraine 

f  k  =  f  N 

IV .6.  Structure  des  sequences  W.G. 

Les  sequences  W.G.  sont  done  ddfinies 
-  par  leur  forme  canonique  (23) 

bi(x)  =  E  bi  x' 
i 

avec  les  dldments  neutres  b  «  =  b  s*  =  ' 


-  Les  propridtds  des  sequences  n(x),  P(x),  q(x)  w”* 


(41) 


n(xP)  =  '’(x)  •  ti(x2^P)  =  f>(x)  •  ‘'(x""P)  “f'(x)  • 

M 

x^  n(xP)  =  n(x) 

H 

P(x-P)  =  P(xP)  ■  P(xP)  =  -  P(xP)  ’ 

P(x^'*‘'’)  =  P(xP)  =  P(x-P) 

N 

q(x-P)  =  -  S(xP)  .  <1(xP)  =  -  S(xP)  . 

a, 

q(x^  P)  =  -  "=  ^(X'P) 


-  Les  propridtSs  ddduites  de  (39) 
bN-i  =  bi 


2N 

^  4  •  4 


On  associc  ^  cette  ddfinition 

g](x)  =  E  gj  x' 
ou  bj  =  (-!)&' 


(42) 


Les  conditions  initiates 

bo  =  '  b  ,  =  -  1 
*2 

bi(x)  et  gi(x)  s'exprimeni  done  par  : 

1 

143) 

b  H+i  =  ■  b; 

j 

Vi^M  2^! 

4  4 

b]  =  (  1  b,  bj ...  b!!.,, 

4 

bx  =  1.  b«„  =  (-1)  b«., 

;  4  ‘ 

...  -bj,  b, 

-  De  (24).  (28)  et  (39) 

bl(x)  =  "(x)  +  P(x)  +  9(x) 

avec 

N 

-1  -bi  -b} ...  -b*.,, 
‘ 

...  bj.  -b,  ) 
et 

ba  =  1,  (  !)*»*'  b«.,  ... 

4  4 

n(x)  =  X  ‘  +  X  ‘ 

gl  =  (0  g,  gj  ...  gs.,. 

gs  =  0.  g!!.,  =  gs-i  +  eM  + 

4  4  4 

P(x)  =  ^  bi  x' 

...Iz.  gl 

'0 

q(x)  =  E  bi  x' 

>1 

1  g,  gz.-gs-t. 

4 

•••  gz.  ) 

ga  =  0,  g3!u,  =  gH-i  +  e„ 

4^  4  4 

np(x)  =  ^  "h  . 

h  pair,  1  nj,  j  -2 

oil  g^i  ddnote  le  compldmenl 

dans  F  2  de  gi.  gi  +  gi  =  1 

h 

Pp(x)  =  ^  Ph  ■ 
h 

h  impair,  ph  rdel 

La  forme  canonique  de  gjfx)  est  de  la  forme 
g,  =  (0,  G,  0,  GO,  l.G,  0,  GO) 

qp(x)  =  ^  qh  X*’ , 

h  impair,  ^  = 

avec  G  =  (  g,,  gj ... 

gs.i) 

4 

imaginaire 


et  la  relation  : 

lphl*+  I  q'h  h  =  2N-4 


GO  =  (  gH.i  +  t».  M-1  +  V'.  -■  SZ'  8i  ) 

qui  est  la  sequence  G  inversde  dont  les  dldments 
d'ordre  impair  sont  compldmentds. 

G  et  GO  sont  les  sequences  compldmentdcs  de  G  et  G”. 
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L'^tude  ddveloppee  dans  ce  paragraphe  montre  que 
toutes  les  sequences  W.G.  respectent  les  conditions 
prdcddentes  et  qu'il  n'existe  pas  d'autres  types  de 
sequences. 

Les  seules  structures  possibles  de  ces  sequences  et 
leurs  propridtds  gdndraJes  sont  ddcrites  par  les 
relations  (39)  it  (43). 

La  relation  (43)  qui  donne  la  forme  canonique  des 
sequences  W.G.  montre  qu'elles  sont  ddfinies  par  N/4 
-  1  symboles. 


On  a  montrd  que  la  q  transform^  d'une  sequence  p 
permutde  est  la  p  transfoimde  d'une  sequence  q 
permutde. 

La  p  transformde  de  la  suite  de  base  est  done  la  I 
transformde  de  sa  p  permutde,  qui  satisfait-donc  les 
conditions  de  corrdlation. 

-  V.4,  ProDridtd  4 

Les  sequences  compidmentdes  sont  des  iranslatds  de 
sdquences  k  didments  neutres  inversds. 

Une  sdquence  p  permutde  compidmentde  est  ddfinie 
par 

g,(xP)  =  E  ii  x'P 


Les  propridtds  des  sdquences  W.G.  se  ddduisent 
directement  des  relations  (39)  it  (43). 


II  correspond  la  suite  b,{x) 

Pi(xP)  =  -  ifxP)  -  P(xP) '  9(xP) 


v.i.  Pr.qpr.idtd.l 

Toutes  les  permutations  circulaires  conservent  les 
propridtds  de  la  corrdlation  pdriodiques  des  sdquences 
W.G. 

Cette  propridtd  est  propre  i  toutes  les  sdquences 
peiiod-ques. 


soit  d'aprds  (41) 

k 

PqxP)  =  [  -  "(xP)  +  P(xP)  +  dlxP)  ] 

ou  Sc 

b,(xP)  =  t  ^  b,(xP)  (45) 

dans  laquelle 
c 

bi(xp)  se  ddduii  de  b,(xP)  compldmentant  les 
didments  neutres. 


Le  poids  des  sdquences  W.G.  est  dgal  i  2.  Le  poids  de 
la  partie  formde  par  les  termes  pairs  est  dgal  k  26^  et 
celui  de  la  partie  formde  par  les  termes  impairs  est 
dgal  4  2(1  -  Cn)- 
En  effet,  d'aprds  (29) 

Ph=0  =  I  E  bj  I  =  wp 


oil  Wp  et  Wq  sont  les  poids  de  p^^)  et  q(x). 

Comme  bu  .  =  -  b; 

V' 

Wp  =  Wq  =  0 

Si  N  =  0  mod  8  les  termes  neutres  sont  dans  la  suite 
paire  et  dans  le  cas  contraire  dans  la  suite  impaire,  ce 
qui  ddmontre  la  proposition. 


Les  sdquences  aliemdes  sont  des  sdquences  W.G. 
On  appeilera 


-  Sdquences  altemdes  impaires  ga(xP)  celles  dont  la 
valeur  des  didments  impairs  de  gqxP) 
compidmentde 

ga(xP)  =  gi(xP)  +  I(x) 

avec  I(x)  =  E  x' 

>1 


-  Les  sdquences  altemdes  paires  sont  les  sdquences 
altemdes  impaires  compidmentdes 

ga(xP)  =  g((xP)  +  iTx)  =  gi(xP)  +  P(x) 


V.3.  rrppp^tdJ 


Les  p  permutdes  gp(x)  =  g,(xP)  de  la  sdquence  de 
base  g,(x)  sont  dgalement  des  sdquences  W.G. 

En  effet,  on  a  montrd  que  quel  que  soit  p,  la  p 
transform^:  de  la  sdquence  de  base  satisfaisait  les 
conditions  de  corrdlation. 


avec  P(x)  =  E  x‘ 

'o 

Alors  g 

ba(xP)  =(-!)"  n(xP)  +  p(xP)  -  q(xP)  (46) 
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qui  donne  d’apris  (40) 

I  %  I  =  2  Ph'  +  I  flhh  =  2N-4 

qui  v^rifient  les  conditions  spectrales  des  sequences 

W.G. 

ba(x)  et  son  complement  ba(x)  sent  done  des 
Sequences  W.G. 

V.6.  Propriete_6 

Les  sequences  inverses  gi(x-P)  des  sequences  gi(xP) 
sent  des  sequences  aJtemees  de  gi(xP)-  Elfe*  sont  i 
elements  neutres  inverses  si  N  0  mod  8. 

Si  p  •f  N  alors  N  -  p  -j"  N 
et  bi(x-P)  =  ''(x'P)  +  P(x-P)  +  tl(x-P) 

D'apres  (41)  b,(x-p)  =  "(^p)  +  P(xP)  -q(xP) 

n  s'ensuit  en  comparant  avec  (46)  que 

bl(x-p)  -  ba(xP) 

si  ejq  =  0  soil  N  =  0  mod  8 
c  s - 

bi(x-p)  =  ba(xP)  =  ba(xp) 

si  Cn  =  1  soit  N  ^  0  mod  8 
V.7.  Propriete.7 

Us  sequences  permutees  gi(xP)  et  gi(x2  t')  sont 
egalcs 

si  p  f  N  alors  ^  -  p  t  ^ 
et  bi(xP)  =  n(xP)  +  P(xP)  +  ^IxP) 

D’apres  (41) 

n(x  *■•’)  =  "(xP)  P(x2*‘^)  =  P(xP)  q(x2 ‘P)  =  tl(xP) 
done 

gl(xP)  =  gl(x2  ‘P) 


V.9.  Consequences  des  oroprietfe  d«  sfauencs 

W£. 

A  partir  de  la  sequence  de  base  bi(x)  on  peui 
constater  que  les  sequences 

b!(xP).  bi(xN-P),  b,(J  -P).  bi(xl  -P,  sont  lides 
slmplemeni ; 

Soit 

b[(x)  =  E  bj  x‘  bp(x)  =  bi(xP)  =  E  b,  x'P 
i  1 

aJors 

b](x  I  P)  =  bi(xP) 

bi(x  2  ‘P)  =  bi(x"'P) 


bi(x*'P)  = 

ba(*P) 

si  N  =  0  mod  8 

b|(xP) 

SI  N  #  0  mod  8 

En  particulier  si  p  =  1 

S-l 

bi(  X  t 

)  =  bi(x) 

S.1 

bi(  X  ^ 

)  =  b(x-') 

bi(x"-’)  = 

ba(x) 

si  N  =»  0  mod  8 

baOt) 

si  N  i*  0  mod  8 

VT. .  I-XISTENCE  ET  CONSTRUCTION  DES 
SEQUENCES  - 

La  relation  (27)  doit  etre  verifiee  quel  que  soit  h  impair. 
Comme  toute  p  permutde  sequence  W.G.  est  egalement  une 
sequence  W.G.,  il  suffit  que  cede  relation  soit  verifiee  pour 

p  =  1. 

La  relation  s'ecrit  alors  : 

s  -1 

2bo-f-  2  E  [  bi  W,-fi  +  b.i  Wi^i  ]  =  [2N-4)'^  Wo 

i  =  l  (47) 


V.8.  Prooriete  8 

La  p  permutde  de  la  uanslatde  de  la  forme  de  base 
g,(x)  est  une  permutde  de  gi(xP) 
soit  g',(x)  =x“  gi(x) 
g'i(xP)  =  B'fxP) 


Us  sequences  peuvent  etre  consiruites  ^  partir  de  cette 
relation,  compte  tenu  des  propridtes  des  sequences  W.G. 

Si  on  appelie 

Pu  =  #  {  symboles  dgaux  i  bo  de  p(x)  } 

P,  =  0  {  symboles  dgaux  4  -bj  de  p(x) ) 

Qo  =  /ft  {  symboles  dgaux  4  1  de  q(x)  } 

Q,  =  {  symboles  dgaux  4  - 1  de  q(x)  } 

P  -  !  Po  -  Pi  ! 
q  =  I  Qo  -  Qi  i 


La  relation  (47)  impose  : 

.  Pour  ^  #  0  mod  2 
4 

(1  +  2q)>  +  (2p)>  =  ^- 1  (48) 

.  Pour  ^  ^  0  mod  2 

*  O 

(1  +  2p)»  +  (2q)^  =  ^  -  1  (49) 

,  Pour^  ^  0  mod  2 
16 

2P2(1  +  2p,)  +  q,2  -  +  2q,q2  =  0 

et  (50) 

(1  +2p,)J  +  2p22  +  2(q,2  +  q22)  =  N-l 

2 

avec  p  ~  +  Pz 

q  =  q,  +  q^ 

Les  relations  (48),  (49)  et  (50)  permettent  de  determiner  les 
conditions  de  non  existence  des  sequences  W.G. 

Les  tableaux  1,  2,  3,  donnent  pour  les  longueurs  inferieures 
a  20  000  celles  pour  lesquelles  il  n'existe  pas  de  sequences 
W.G.  Ces  tableaux  revelent  qu'il  existe  un  grand  nombre  de 
sequences  W.G.  avec  un  choix  de  longueurs  trfes  nche. 

Le  tableau  4  dnnne  un  exemple  de  ces  sequences  pour  les 
longueurs  N/4  =  0  mod  2  infdrieures  a  150. 

On  a  porte  les  sequences  de  base  desquelles  on  peut 
ddduire  : 

-  Les  sequences  q  permutdes  dont  le  nombre  est  pour 

N  =  a“  b*^  c  . . .  e*  donnd 

par  la  relation 

‘«’(N)  =  n(‘-'^)(i-‘,,)...(i-|.) 

-  Les  sequences  compldmentees  obienues  en 
complementant  les  symboles  de  la  sequence. 

-  Les  sequences  obtenues  par  permutations  circulaires, 
par  complementation  des  symboles  pair  ou  impair  et 
par  une  dcriture  inversde  des  symboles  sont  contenues, 
comme  il  I’a  dtd  ddmontre.  dans  les  sequences  q 
permutdes  ou  compiementees. 

Chaque  sequence  de  base  permet  la  generation  des  2  4>(tq) 
sequences  de  meme  longueur  indiqudes  dans  le  tableau  4. 

Ainsi  pour  : 

N  =  1004  2  4>(1004)  =  500 

N  =  10004  2  4>(10004)  =  ‘‘*00 

N  =  20012  2  4>(20012)  =  *0004 


La  croissance  rapidc  du  nombre  de  sequences  existantes 
avec  N  est  une  propriete  trfes  tnteressante  dans  les 
applications. 

La  figure  2  donne  les  sequences  q  permuiees  de  longueur 
28,  auxquelles  il  faut  ajouter  les  sequences  compiementees, 
et  sur  lesquelles  on  peut  retrouver  louies  les  proprietes 
enoncees  precedemment. 

vn.  -  COWCLVSIQN  - 

Les  sequences  periodiques  binaires  W.G.  sont  les  seules  i 
presenter  une  fonction  de  correiauon  nulle  en  dehors  du  pic 
central  et  d'un  seul  decalage.  Ces  foncuons  de  correlation 
sont  les  meillcures  que  Ton  puisse  obtenir  avec  des 
sequences  binaires. 

11  a  ete  montre  que  loute  sequence  presentant  ces 
caracteristiques  etart  une  sequence  W.G.  et  done  qu'il  n'en 
existe  pas  d'autre. 

Les  structures  de  ces  sequences  ont  ete  defmies  et  les 
longueurs  dans  lesquelles  il  est  possible  de  les  construire 
sont  des  multiples  de  4.  Cette  caractensiique  est  interessante 
car  elle  permet  d’offrir  un  grand  choix  aux  utilisateurs. 
Leur  non  existence  a  ete  determinee  ^usqu’aux  longueurs 
20  (KX)  et  des  exemples  de  sequences  W.G.  sont  donnds. 

L'utilisaiion  de  ces  sequences  offre  un  interet  certain  dans 
les  probiemes  de  radiolocalisation,  de  teiedetection  et  de 
telecommunication  oil  les  techniques  dc  codage  offrent  des 
solutions  seduisanies. 

Le  LETTI  a  applique  ces  techniques  au  sondage 
lonospherique  par  retrodilTusion  pour  reduire  la  puissance 
d'emission  utilisee.  11  est  connu  que  les  puissances  A  mettre 
en  jeu  sont  importantes  4  cause  des  penes  dues  4  la 
propagation.  La  figure  J  represeme  le  progrts  qui  a  ete 
obienu  par  l'utilisaiion  des  techniques  de  codage  en  deux 
decennies.  En  1962,  la  technique  impulsionnelle  ndeessitait 
une  puissance  d'emission  de  lOOkW.  En  1970.  le  LETD  a 
mis  en  oeuvre,  dans  un  systfeme  de  sondeur  4  retrodiffusion 
monostatique,  une  premihre  mdihode  de  codage  qui  a 
permis  de  rdduire  ia  puissance  d'emission  4  IkW. 
Actuellement,  ces  techniques  permettent,  4  qualitds 
signal/bruit  identiques,  de  rdaliser  ces  mesures  avec  des 
puissances  d'emission  inferieures  4  IW.  Cette  illustration 
rdvdle  la  puissance  de  ces  techniques  que  les  sequences 
W.G.  peuvent  contribuer  4  accroitre. 
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N  4^  20000 

850  longueurs  cxistunics 
400  longueurs  non  cxislaules 
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80  112  176  272  368  432  464  496  560  592  656  752  816  848  912  94 

1040  1072  1104  1168  1232  1328  1392  1424  1520  1552  1616  1712  1744 

1808  1872  1904  2000  2032  2096  2160  2192  2224  2288  2320  2352  2384 

2480  2512  2544  2576  2672  2768  2832  .2864  2928  2960  2992  3056  3184 

3248  3280  3312  3344  3408  3440  3472  3536  3632  3792  3824  3856  3888 

3920  3952  3984  4016  4112  4144  4208  4240  4272  4304  4336  4368  4400 

4432  4496  4528  4560  4592  4656  4688  4752  4784  4816  4880  4912  4976 

5040  5072  5168  5232  5264  5360  5392  5456  5488  5520  5552  5648  5712 

5744  5840  5872  5904  5936  5968  6032  6096  6128  6192  6224  6256  6320 

6352  6416  6448  6480  6512  6576  6608  6672  6704  6736  6800  6832  6864 

6896  6992  7088  7152  7184  7280  7312  7376  7472  7504  7568  7600  7632 

7664  7760  7792  7856  7920  7952  7984  8048  8112  8144  8176  8208  8240 

8272  8336  8368  8400  8432  8496  8528  8560  8592  8624  8688  8720  8816 

8912  9008  9072  9104  9200  9232  9264  9296  9392  9456  9488  9552  9584 


9616 

9648  < 

9680  9712  9776 

9872 

9968 

10032 

10064 

10128 

10160 

10192 

10224 

10256 

10288 

10320 

10384 

10416 

10448 

10480 

10512 

10544 

10640 

10672 

10736 

10832 

10896 

10928 

10992 

11024 

11120 

11152 

11216 

11312 

11344 

11376 

11408 

11440 

11472 

11536 

11600 

11632 

11696 

11728 

11792 

11888 

11920 

11952 

11984 

12048 

12080 

12112 

12144 

12176 

12240 

12272 

12368 

12432 

12464 

12560 

12592 

12656 

12752 

12784 

12816 

12848 

12880 

12912 

12944 

12976 

13040 

13072 

13136 

13168 

13232 

13264 

13328 

13392 

13424 

13488 

13520 

13552 

13616 

13712 

13808 

13840 

13872 

13904 

14000 

14032 

14064 

14096 

14192 

14224 

14288 

14352 

14384 

14448 

14480 

14512 

14544 

14576 

14608 

14640 

14672 

14736 

14768 

14832 

14864 

14896 

14960 

14992 

15024 

15056 

15088 

15152 

15312 

15344 

15440 

15472 

15536 

15568 

15600 

15632 

15664 

15696 

15728 

15792 

15824 

15888 

15920 

15952 

15984 

16016 

16112 

16208 

16272 

16304 

16400 

16432 

16496 

16592 

16656 

16720 

16752 

16784 

16880 

16912 

16944 

16976 

17008 

17072 

x7136 

17168 

17232 

17264 

17360 

17392 

17424 

17456 

17520 

17552 

17584 

17648 

17712 

17744 

17808 

17840 

17872 

17936 

17968 

18032 

18064 

18096 

18128 

18192 

18224 

18288 

18320 

18352 

18384 

18416 

18512 

18544 

18576 

18608 

18672 

18704 

18736 

18768 

18800 

18832 

18896 

18992 

19088 

19120 

19152 

19184 

19216 

19312 

19344 

19376 

19408 

19472 

19568 

19600 

19632 

19664 

19696 

19760 

19792 

19824 

19856 

19888 

19952 

20048 

20112 

20144 

20176 

TABLEAU  3 

Longueurs  N/16  A  0  mod  2  pour  iesquelles  les  sequences  W.G.  n'existent  pas 

N  20000 

226  longueurs  existantes 
399  longueurs  non  existantes 
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TABLEAU  4 

N  =  12  =  2^  X  3 

'ocicoinoK 

N  =  20  =  22  I  5 
0- :oii:;iiouoioooo!o 

N  =  28  =  22  X  7 
ciiciouaiocoiooioiocooono 

N  =  36  =  22  X  32  2  ♦pg)  =  24 

ttooiocioonoioooiooinoimoaioiiioio 

N  =  52  =  22  X  13  2  *(52)  =  48 

omoaaiimiciciooiMioooioooiiKiofloooioiouoiiouo 

N  =  60.22  x  3  x  5  2  *(60)  =  32 

oiuoooioir.itac'.oiooooiooioooiooouioiooooouoioiuiaiioiio 


2  *(,2)  =  8 


Sequences  de  base  de  longueur  N/4  ^  0  mod  2 
N  <  150 


2  ^(20)  =  15 


2  *(28)  =  2^ 


N  =  76  =  22  X  19  2  *(75)  =  72 

^■uoociicKioiiiiooicuiiiiiooiooioooioootiioaiaicicoociisiooooooc;; 

N  =  84  =  22  x  3  x  7  2  *(34)  =  48 


cinuoicaK'iiMic 


'aiuooouoiMooiouiooiocaooK-inux'noioooiaooMuC'.r.iii'iJiio 


N  =  100  =  22  X  52  2  *(100)  =  20 

cwoeio'onicivuoociiuoiooiociinioiiiiuooioooioonioioioooioioo; 


looociviiciioooooioaoooonoiio 


N  =  108  =  22  X  33  2  *(103)  =  72 


OailMOCOl 


lOl  iOOOOuOlOlOi  »0\’(it000l0lOO10Oi01i0l':UK^{’OI!100'^O».’l' 


1:0101001 ; 1C -IIOID! 101 lOi 0010 


N-  124  =  22  x  31  2  *(124)  =  120 


'.iiaoc'.iooooiooioioituiiocioiooooonvioooocooouiotcsiiaiinooiooiuooiiiiO’.iC'Oioiooooiioicr.’i'.ooioiininioooior.ooioc'.K 


N  =  148  =  22  X  37  2  *(148)  =  144 

■r.io5;(iioooiocoauiuoooo(ioiooiooyoucoioriioo?ioioii?iouoioooiooooonsooioci!o:or.iainiocoocuniioiioi;iioonoiooouicio;.y:'.o;', 
lOi  no:  li  1  icowo 


Sequences  de  Golay 

Sequences  multiphaseJ’ranck->Sivaswamy_Goutei 

fCft) 

i 

1" 


N 


*C(lt) 


0  Z 

tC(k) 

SEQUENCES  W  G  ^ 


N/2 


EIGURE  1 :  S^uences  parfaites  et  sequences  presque  parfaites. 
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SEiiUENCF  Q=  1  PERMUTEE/a*=  1 

SEQUENCE  Q=  15 

PERnUTEE-^Q  ’  =  15 

01 101011111000 

100101000001 10 

00111 110101100 
11060001010010 

SEQUENCE  Gl=  3  PER>1UTEE/Q  ’  =  19 

SEQUENCE  Q=  17 

PEPMUTEE/Q' =  5 

01110010000010 
■10001  101111001 

00100111010011 

1  1011000101000 

SEQUENCE  Q=  5  PERtlUTEE/Q '  =  17 

SEQUENCE  Q=  19 

PERMUTEExQ’=  3 

01  1001010011  I  1 

1001 1010100000 

00110000001010 

1  10011 11100101 

SEQUENCE  Q=  9  PERf1UTEE/Q  ’  =  25 

SEQUENCE  Q=  23 

PERMUTEExQ'=  u 

01010011111001 

10101000000110 

00000010101100 

1 1 1 1 1001010011 

SEQUENCE  Q=  11  P£R?*UTEE^Q '  =  23 

SEQUENCE  Q=  25 

PERflUTEE/'Q  '  =  9 

0000 1010001101 

1 1 100101 110010 

01001 111011000 
1010000010011 1 

SEQUENCE  Q=  13  PERnUTE£^Q'=  13 

SEQUENCE  Q=  27 

PERt«UTEE/Q  '  =  27 

00100101000001 

1001101011 11 10 

001 10000010100 
1000111110101 1 

a)  Sequences 


b)  Fonctioo  de  correlation 

nGURE2 

sequence  de  ba5e  et  q  permutees 
pour  N  =  28 


FIGURE  3  :  Exempie  d'appIicaUon  du  codage  ik  la  technique  'backscatter  sounding”. 
Representation  temporelle  et  fonction  de  diffusion. 


DISCLSSION 


D.  HAINES 

Does  your  method  of  building  up  long  codes  allow  the  creation  of  both  periodic  (repeating  100%  duty  cycle  waveforms)  and  pulsed 
codes  with  perfect  autocorrelation  functions? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Nous  utilisons  la  m^thode  que  nous  avons  appel^e  methode  d'impulsions  longues  codecs.  Nous  avons  public  cette  technique.  EUe 
consiste  ^  repartir  de  code  sur  un  ensemble  d'impulsions  d‘6nissions  enirelacies  avec  des  phases  de  reception.  Un  ch?W  ludicieux 
pertnet  d'avoir  une  couverture  exacte  de  la  zone  d'observation.  Vous  pouvez  uuiiser  aussi  ces  codes  dans  des  Emissions  co.itinues. 
We  use  a  method  which  we  call  the  encoded  long  pulse  method.  We  have  published  this  technique.  It  consists  of  distributing  the 
code  over  a  set  of  emission  pulses  interlaced  with  reception  phases.  Careful  selection  enables  correct  coverage  of  the  zone  of 
observation.  You  can  also  use  these  codes  during  continuous  emission. 

L.  BERTEL 

Pouvez-vous  priciser  les  conditions  experimenlales  (code,  largeur  de  bande  correspondanle,  dur^e  d'emissioni  correspondant  aux 
ionogrammes  de  retrodiffusion  ou  fonction  de  diffusion  presentds  et  relatifs  k  I'antide  1992? 

Can  you  specify  the  experimental  conditions  (code,  corresponding  bandwidth,  duration  of  emission)  for  the  backscailer  ionograms  or 
the  scatter  function  ionograms  presented  for  1992? 

AUTHOR’S  REPLY 

Dans  les  exemples  presentes.  pour  I'annee  1992.  Ics  codes  utilises  avaient  des  longueurs  voisines  dc  500  et  la  bande  passante  uulisde 
etait  de  lOkHz.  L’dmission  aiierree  avec  des  phases  de  reception  eiait  constituce  d'impulsions  dont  la  durde  moyenne  itait  de 
I'ordre  de  400  microsecondes. 

In  the  examples  presented  for  1992.  the  lengths  of  the  codes  used  were  around  500  and  the  bandwidth  was  10  kliz.  The  emission 
alternating  with  the  reception  phases  was  composed  of  pulses  of  an  average  width  of  400  microseconds. 

F.  CHRISTOPHE 

Queiles  sent  les  propridtds  des  sequences  Wolfmann-Goutelard  en  dehors  dc  I'axe  des  frequences  Doppler  nulles.  pour  ce  qui 
conceme  la  fonction  d’ambiguite? 

What  are  the  properties  of  the  Wolfmann-Goutelard  sequences  outside  the  null  Doppler  frequency  axis  in  so  far  as  concerns  the 
ambiguity  function? 

AUTHOR'S  REPLY 

Cette  question  est  tr^s  pertinente  mais  je  ne  peux  y  apporter  une  reponse  complete  car  je  n'ai  pas  encore  termine  les  caiculs  relatifs 
a  cette  question.  Cependajit.  les  caractdristiques  de  la  fonction  d’ambiguitd  sont  lides  aux  coefficients  du  p  tiansformd  polynome  du 
polyndme  de  correlation.  La  regularite  de  ces  coefficients  laisse  augurer  son  bon  comportement  en  dehors  de  I’axe  des  frdquences 
Doppler  nulles. 

This  is  a  very  pertinent  question,  but  unfortunately  I  cannot  give  a  complete  answer,  as  I  have  not  yet  completed  the  calculations 
relating  to  this  question.  However,  the  characteristics  of  the  ambiguity  function  arc  linked  to  the  coefficients  of  the  polynomial 
transform  of  the  correlation  polynome.  The  regularitv  of  these  coefficients  leads  as  to  believe  that  the  behavior  is  acceptable 
outside  the  null  Doppler  frequency  axis. 
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